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T was on one of the moſt pleaſing Mornings in 
the laſt Summer, that Criro ſtole from the 
. Noiſe and Buſtle of the Town, to enjoy an 
agreeable Day, or Two, with his Friend TIMAN- 
THES in the Country. TIMANTRHES received him 
with all that Joy and Pleaſure, which is uſual between 
Friends, who love one another entirely ; and who 
haye not met for a conſiderable Time. He ſhewed 
him his new Grove, and Gardens; and, as they 
were walking in the latter, Since the Weather be- 
gins to be ſo warm (ſays he) if you like it, we will 
dine under that open Tent. The Air there will be 
refreſhing to you; and will bring us the Smell of th 
Orange and Lemon- Trees which ſurround it, with- 
out breaking that View of the Country, of which 
you uſed to be ſo fond. When I placed them there, 
I had you in my Thoughts; and imagined it might 
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be a favourite Seat of yours, whenever you came 
hither ; which I wiſh your Affairs would ſuffer to be 
much oftener.” Indeed the Spot was fo well choſen, - 
that it made not only their Dinner, but even their 
Converſation together after it, the more agreeable ; 
and as they were ſtill ſitting and enjoying themſelves 
there, for ſome Time in the Afternoon; a Servant 
came to let TiManTHEs know, that Mitzsvs 
was juſt alighted ; and was coming toward them. 
« Though in general I ſhould not have choſen to be 
interrupted To-day (ſays TimanTHEs), I am not 
ſorry for Mipes1us's Viſit at preſent ; becauſe his 
Gaiety may ſerve a little to divert you.“ And I, 
ſays CR Tro, love every thing that you love; and 
ſhall therefore go with Pleaſure with you to meet 
him. MiLEsws came up to them with his uſual 
Vivacity in his Face, and Behaviour ; and, after a 
ſhort Compliment, or Two, they all ſat down to- 
gether again under the Tent, 


They ſoon fell intoa Converſation, which, though 
it might not be ſo ſolid, was at leaft more lively and 
joyous than their former. TIMANTRHES could not 
help obſerving upon it. You (ſays he) MIL ESTOS 
give Life to the Company wherever you come; but I 
am particularly glad of your coming hither To-day, 
becauſe my Friend CRiTo, onhis Arrival this Morn- 
ing, ſeemed to have the Remains of ſomething of a 
Melancholy on his Face; but, ſince your joining us, 
the Cloud has been gradually clearing up, and ſeems 
now quite driven away. I would not then take any 
Notice of it to him, for fear of oppreſſing the Mind 
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ON BEAUTY. 5 
of of my Friend whilft too much afflicted; but as it now 
appears to have been only a paſfing Cloud, I could 
wiſh to aſk the Cauſe of it; that I might endeavour 
to alleviate his Concern, 11 in my Power; and if not, 
that at leaſt I might ſhare it with bim.“ «TI am 
very much obliged to you (replied Cxrro, with a 
Caſt of the ſame Concern returning on his Face) 
for your Tenderneſs for me, on this, and all other 
Occaſions : But if you obſerved any thing of Sor- 
row about me on my Firft coming in, I can aſſure 
you, that it was not for any Misfortune that has 
happened to myſelf; nor any new Misfortune to any 
of our Friends : Whatever you faw in me of that 
kind, muſt have been occaſioned by the Viſit I made 
this Morning. You both know the Beauty and Me- 
rits of Mrs, B“ * *, as well as what a Brute of a 
Huſband ſhe has the. Misfortune to be married to. 
I juſt called there, before I ſet out; and, on the 
Servant's telling me, that his Lady had been up 
ſome time, and was ſitting, in the Room next the 
Garden; as my near Relation to her gave me the 
Liberty of going on without ſending in my Name, I 
walked toward the Room; and found the Door only 
juſt open enough to let me ſee her leaning on a 
Couch, with her Head reſted negligently on | one 
Hand, whilſt, with the other, ſhe was wiping away 
a Tear, that ftole ſilently down her Cheek. The 
Diſtreſs in her Countenance, and the little Confuſion 
that appeared about her. Eyes, on her firſt diſcover- 
ing me (juſt as I was doubting whether I ſhould re- 
tire or not} added ſo much to the other Beauties of 
her Face, that I think I never ſaw her look ſo charm» 
a B 3 ing 
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ing in my Life. Stay, Sir (ſays ſhe) ; for you, I 
am ſure, can excuſe this little Overflow of Weakneſs 
in me. — My poor, dear, Facky / — If Heaven had 
ſpared him to me, he would this very Day have been 
Seven Years old. What a pretty little Companion 
ſhould I have had in him, to have diverted me in 
ſome of the many Hours that I now paſs alone !” I 
diſſembled my being but too well acquainted with the 
real Occaſion of her Sorrows, joined with her in 
lamenting the Loſs ſhe had mentioned; and, as ſoon 
as I could, led the Converſation into another Chan- 
nel; and ſaid every thing I could think of, to divert 
her Mind from the Object that I knew afflicted her. 
By Degrees, ſhe recovered her uſual Behaviour ; but, 
through all the Calmneſs and Pleaſingneſs of it, there 
was ſtill a Cloud hanging about her Eyes, which be- 
trayed Part of the Uneaſineſs that ſhe daily ſuffers 
under in her Heart. Good Heaven ! how is it poſh- 
ble that any human Creature ſhould treat ſo much 
Goodneſs, and ſo many Charms, with ſo much Bar- 
barity of Behaviour 1 We all know the Vileneſs 
of the Man, cried MIL Es Ius, as well as the Beauty 
and good Qualities of his Lady ; but, pray, how 
come you to think, that her Sufferings ſhould add to 
her Charms ? or that a Diftreſs, like her's, could 
ever be pleaſing to the Eye? Some People have got 


ſuch ſtrange, unintelligible Notions of Beauty !” 


« Was I to let you into all my Thoughts about 
Beauty, replied CRrro, what Ihappened to mention 
juſt now would, perhaps, appear far from being unin- 
telligible to you. To own the Truth, I have thought 
on this Subject (which is uſually rather viewed with 

too 
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too much Pleaſure, than conſidered with any thing 
of Judgment) more gravely at leaſt, Idare ſay, than 
ever you have t And if you wastoprovokeme alittle 
farther, I do not know whether I could not lay down 
to you a ſort of Scheme on it; which might go a 
good Way not only toward clearing upthis, but moſt 
of the other Difficulties that ſo often occur in talk- 
ing of it.“ J ſhould as ſoon think of diſſecting a 
Rainbow, ſays MiLEs1vs, as of forming grave and 
punctual Notions of Beauty. Who, for Heaven's 
Sake, can reduce to Rules, what is ſo quick, and ſo 
variable, as to be ſhifting its Appearances every Mo- 
ment, on the moſt delightful Faces: And why 
are thoſe Faces the moſt delightful, in which that 
happens!“ ſays CRITO.—“ Nay, that is one of the 
very things I could leaſt pretend to account for, re- 
plied MiLEs Ius. Iam ſatisfied with ſeeing that they 
are ſo; tis a ſubject that I never yet had a ſingle De- 
fire toreaſon upon; and I can very willingly leave it 
to you, to be a Philoſopher in Love.” But ſeriouſly, 
interpoſed TIMANTHES, turging toward CRITo, if 
you have ever found Leiſure and Calmneſs enough 
to think ſteadily on ſo uncertain, and ſo engaging 2 
Subject; why ſhould not you oblige us with the Re- 
ſult of your Thoughts upon it? Let me beg it of 
you, asa Favour to both of us; for I am ſure it will 
be agreeable to both: And if you refuſe me, I am 
reſolved to join with MiLesvs in believing, that it 
is incapable of having any thing ſaid ſyſtematically, 
or even regularly, about it.“ You know, ſays 
CrITo, how little I love to have all the Talk to 
myſelf ; and what you propoſe may take me up an 
34 Hour, 
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Hour, or Two: But if I muſt launch out into ſo 


wide a Subject, it will be very neceſſary, that I 
ſhould begin with telling you what I chiefly propoſe 
to conſider, and what not. 


E VERY Object that is pleaſing to the Eye, 
£- when looked upon, or delightful to the Mind, 
on Recollection, may be called beautiful; fo that 
Beauty, in general, may ſtretch as wide as the viſible 
Creation, or even as far as the Imagination can go; 
which is a ſort of new or ſecondary Creation, Thus 
we ſpeak not only of the Beauties of an engaging 
Proſpect, of the riſing or ſetting Sun, or of a fine 
ſtarry Heaven; but of thoſe of a Picture, Statue, or 
Building; and even of the Actions, Characters, or 
Thoughts of Men. In the greater Part of theſe, 
there may be almoſt as many falſe Beauties, as there 
are real ; according to the different Taftes of. Nati- 
ons, and Men; ſo that if any one was to conſider 
Beauty in its fulleſt Extent, it could not be done 
without the greateſt Confuſion. I ſhall therefore 
confine my Subject to viſible Beauty; and of that, 
to Tuch only as may be called perſonal, or human 
Beauty; and that again, to ſuch as is natural or 
real, and not ſuch as is only national or cuſtomary ; 
for 1 would not have you imagine, that I would 
have any thing to do with the beautiful thick Lips 
of the good People of Bantam, or the exceſſive ſmall 
Feet of the Ladies of Quality in China. 


I am 
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I am apt to think, that every thing belonging to 
Beauty (by which I need not repeat to you, at every 


Turn, that I mean real perſonal Beauty) would 


fall under one or other of theſe Four Heads ; Color, 
Form, Expreſſion, and Grace. The Two former 
of which I ſhould look upon as the Body, and the 
Two latter as the Soul, of Beauty, 


TH O' Color be the loweſt of all the conſtituent 
Parts of Beauty, yet it is vulgarly the moſt ſtriking, 
and the moſt obſerved. For which there is a very 
obvious Reaſon to be given; that “ every body can 
ſee, and vety few can judge; the Beauties of Co- 
lor requiring much leſs of Judgment, than either of 
the other Three. I ſhall therefore have much lefs to 
ſay of it, than of each of the others ; and ſhall only 
give you Two or Three Obſervations, relating toit. 


As to the Color of the Body in general, the moſt 
beautiful perhaps that ever was imagined, was that 
which Apelles expreſſed i in his famous Venus; and 
which, though the Picture itſelf be loſt, Cicers has, 
in ſome Degree, preſerved to us, in his [a] excellent 
Deſcription of it. It was (as we learn from him) a 
fine Red, beautifully intermixed and incorporated 


[a] Illud video pugnare te, ſpecies ut quædam fit Deorum ; qua 
nihil concreti habeat, nibil ſolidi, nibil expreſſi, nihil e ſit - 
que pura, levis, n Dicemus ergo idem, quod in Venere 
Cox ; corpus non eſt, ſed fimile corpori : nec ille fuſus et eandore 


mirtus rubor fanguis eſt, ſed quædam ſanguinis — c FE 
Natura Deor, Ub, i. 7 
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with White ; and diffuſed, in its due Proportions, 
through each Part of the Body. Such are the De- 
ſcriptions of a moſt beautiful Skin, in [] ſeveral of 
the Roman Poets; and ſuch often is the Coloring of 
Titian, and particularly, in his ſleeping Venus, ot 
whatcver other Beauty that charming Piece was 
meant to repreſent. 


The Reaſon why theſe Colors pleaſe ſo much is 
not only their natural Livelineſs, nor the much 
greater Charms they obtain from their being proper- 
ly blended together, but is alſo owing in ſome De- 
gree to the Idea they carry with them of good Health 
e]; without which, all Beauty grows languid and 


leſs engaging ; and with which it always recovers 
an additional Life and Luſtre. 


[5] Thus Virgil, in the Bluſh of his Lavinia; 
Accepit vocem lacrymis Lavinia matris, 
Flagrantes perfuſa genas ; cui plurimus ignem 
Subjecit rubor, & calefacta per ora cucurrit: 
Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oftro 
Si quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa | 
Alba ras2 ; tales virgo dabat ore colores. En. xii. 69. 
Ovid, in his Narriſſus; 
Impubeſque genas, et eburnea colla, decuſque | 
Oris; & in niveo miſtum candore ruborem. Met, in. 423. 
And Tibullus, in his Apollo; 
Candor erat, qualem præfert Latonia luna; 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureus. 
Ut juveni primum virgo deducta marito 
Inficitur te neras ore rubente genas : 
Ut quum contexunt amaranthis alba puellæ 
Lilia; & autumno candida mala rubent. Lib. ii. El, 3. 11. 


Le] Venuſtas et pulchritudo corporis ſecerni non poteſt à valetudine. 


Cicero de Officiis, lib. i. & 95. 
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As to the Color of the Face in particular, a great 
deal of its Beauty is owing (beſide the Cauſes I have 
already mentioned) to Variety; that being deſigned 
by Nature for the greateſt Concourſe of different 
Colors, of any Part in the human Body, Colors 
pleaſe by Oppoſition ; and it is in the Face that they 
are the moſt diverſified, and the moſt oppoſed. 


You would laugh out perhaps, if I was to tell you, 
that the ſame Thing, which makes a fine Evening, 
makes a fine Face (I mean as to the particular Part 
of Beauty I am now ſpeaking of); and yet this, I 
believe, is very true, 


The Beauty of an Evening Sky, about the Setting 
of the Sun, is owing to the Variety of Colors that 
are ſcattered along the Face of the Heavens. It is 
the fine red Clouds, intermixed with white, and 

ſometimes darker ones, with the azure Bottom ap- 
pearing here and there between them, which makes 
all that beautiful Compoſition, that delights the Eye 
ſo much, and gives ſuch a ſerene Pleaſure to the 
Heart. In the ſame Manner, if you conſider ſome 
beautiful Faces, you may obſerve, that it is much 
the ſame Variety of Colors, which gives them that 
pleaſing Look; which is ſo apt to attract the Eye, 
and but too often to engage the Heart. For all this 
Sort of Beauty is reſolvable into a proper Variation 
of Fleſh Color and Red, with the clear Blueneſs of 
the Veins pleaſingly intermixed about the Temples 
and the Going off of the Cheeks, and ſet off by the 
| Shades 


ieee 
Shades of full Eyebrows; and of the Hair, when it 
falls in a proper Manner round the Face. 


It is for much the ſame Reaſon, that the beſt 
Landſcape-painters have been generally obſerved to 
chuſe the autumnal Part of the Year for their Pieces, 
rather than the Spring. They prefer the Variety of 
Shades and Colors, though in their Decline, to all 
their Freſhneſs and Verdure in their Infancy ; and 
think all the Charms and Livelineſs even of the 
Spring more than compenſated by the Choice, Op- 
| poſition, and Richneſs of Colors, that appear al- 

moſt on every Tree in the Autumn, © 


Though one's Judgment is ſo apt to be guided by 
ſome particular Attachments (and that more perhaps 
in this Part of Beauty than any other) yet Iam a 
good deal perſuaded, that a complete brown Beauty 
is really preferable to a perfect fair one; the bright 
Brown giving a Luſtre to all the other Colors, a 
Vivacity to the Eyes, and a Richneſs to the whole 
Look, which one ſeeks in vain in the whiteſt and 
moſt tranſparent Skins. Raphael's moſt charming 
Madonna is a brunette Beauty ; and his earlier Ma- 
donna's (thoſe T mean of his middle Stile) are gene- 
rally of a lighter and leſs pleaſing Complexion. All 
the beſt Artiſts in the nobleſt Age of Painting, about 
Leo the Temh's Time, uſed this deeper and richer 
Kind of coloring; and I fear one might add, that 
the glaring Lights introduced by Guide, went a great 
Way toward the Declenſion of that Art; as the en- 
feebling of the Colors by Carlo Marat (or, if you 

pleaſe 
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pleaſe, by his Followers) hath fince almoſt com- 
pleted the Fall of it in tay. 


I have but one thing more to mention, before I 
quit this Head; that I ſhould chuſe to comprehend 
ſome Things under this Article of Color, which are 
not perhaps commonly meant by that Name. As 
that appearing Softneſs or Silkineſs of ſome Skins; 
that [4] Magdalen-look in ſome fine Faces, after 
weeping ; that Brightneſs, as well as Tint, of the 
Hair; that Luſtre of Health, that ſhines forth upon 
the Features; that Luminouſneſs that appears in 
ſome Eyes, and that fluid Fire, or Gliſtening, in 
others: Some of which are of a Nature ſo much 
ſuperior to the common Beauties of Color, that they 
make it doubtful whether they ſhould not have been 
ranked under a higher Claſs; and reſerved for the 
Expreſſion of the Paſſions; but I would willingly 
give every thing it's Due, and therefore mention 
them here; becauſe I think even the moſt doubtful 
of them belong partly to this Head, as well as part- 
ly to the other. 


FoRM takes inthe Turn of eachPart, as well as 
the Symmetry of the whole Body, even to the Turn 


[4] The Look here meant is moſt frequeatly expreſt by the beſt 
Painters in their Magdalens; in which, if there were no Tears on the 
Face, you would ſee, by the humid Redneſs of the Skin, that ſhe had 
been weeping extremely. There is a very ſtrong Inftance of this ia a 
Magdalen by Le Brun, in one of the Churches at Paris; and ſeveral 
by Titien, in Italy; the very beſt of which is at the Barberigo Palace 
at Venice: In ſpeaking of which, Reſalba hardly went too far, when 
the ſaid, r It wept all over; or (in the WF Worms uſed) 66 Elke 
* Plane juſqu aux bouts de doigts,”? c 
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of an Eyebrow, or the Falling of the Hair. I ſhould 


think too, that the Attitude, while fixt, ought to be 
reckoned under this Article : By which I do not 
only meanthe Poſture of the Perſon, but the Poſition 
of each Part ; as the Turning of the Neck, the ex- 
tending of the Hand, the Placing of a Foot ; and 
ſo on to the moſt minute Particulars. 


The general Cauſe of Beauty in the Form or 
Shape in both Sexes is a Proportion, or an Union 
and Harmony [e], in all Parts of the Body. 


The diſtinguiſhing Character of Beauty in the 
Female Form, is Delicacy and Softneſs ; and in 
the Male, either apparent Strength, or Agility. 


The fineſt Exemplars that can be ſeen for the for- 
mer, is the Venus of Medici; and for the Two latter, 
the Hercules Farneſe and the Apollo Belvedere, 


There is one thing indeed in the laſt of theſe Fi- 
gures, which exceed the Bounds of our preſent En- 
quiry; what I have heard an Italian Artiſt call I 
fevra umano; and what we may call the Tranſcen- 
dent, or Celeſtial [f J. Tis ſomething diſtin from 


Fe} Pulchritudo corporis apta compoſitione membrorum movet ocu - 
Jos ; & delectat hoc ipſo, quod inter ſe omnes partes quodam lepore 
conſentiont. Cicero de Off. lib. i. § 1. | 

ff} This is mentioned, or hinted at, by ſeveral of the Roman 
Writers : 

Humanam ſupra formam, —— Phedru, lih/ iv. f. 23. 

Forma niſi in veras non cadit illa Deas, 
Ovid. Her, Epift, xvii, 68. 
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all human Beauty, and of a Nature greatly ſuperior 

to it; ſomething that ſeems like an Air of Divinity: 
a Which is expreſt, or at leaſt is to be traced out, in 
q but very few Works of the Artiſts ; and of which 
I ſcarce any of the Poets have caught any Ray in their 
Deſcriptions (or perhaps even in their Imagination) 
except Homer and Virgil, among the Antients ; and 
our Shakeſpear, and Milton, among the Moderns, 


The Beauty of the mere human Form is much 
ſuperior to that of Color ; and it may be partly for 
this Reaſon, that when one is obſerving the fineſt 
Works of the Artiſts at Rome (where there is {till 
the nobleſt Collection of any in the World) one 
ſecls the Mind more ſtruck and more charmed with 


5 the capital Statues, than with the Pictures of the 
N YN greateſt Maſters, 


N One of the old Roman Poets, in ſpeaking of a very 
3 handſome Man, who was Candidate for the Prize in 


'S Hoc zre, Ceres; hoc, lucida Gnoſhs ; 

7 3 Illo Maia tholo; Venus hoc, non improba, ſaxo 1 
# Accipiunt vultus non indignata decoros 

J Numina Statius, lib, v. Sylv. i. 235. 


ſome 


K 4 In quiete viſa ſpecies viri majoris quam pro humano ha- 
3 bitu, auguſtioriſque. Livy, lid. viii. & 6. 
7 Os humeroſque Deo fimilis ; nam que ipſa.decoram 
- 1 Cæſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ 
£ Purpureum, & lætos oculis affla rat honores : 
if Quale manus addunt ebori decus ; aut ubi flavo 
= 3 Argentum, Pariuſve lapis, circumdatur auro, Yirg. An. i. 593. 
* Maęnæ mentis opus, | 
J — cCurrus, et equos, facieſque Deorum 
Re Alpicere, Juvenal. Sat. vii. 68. 
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ſome of the public Games, ſays, that he was much 
expected and much admired by all the Spectators, 
at his firſt Appearance; but that, when he flung off 
his Robes, and diſcovered the whole Beauty of his 


Shape altogether, it was ſo ſuperior, that it quite 


[2] extinguiſhed the Beauties they had before ſo 
much admired in his Face. 


I have often felt much the ſame Effect in viewing 
the Venus of Medici. If you obſerve the Face only, 
it appears extremely beautiful; but if you conſider 
all the other Elegancies of her Make, the Beauty of 
her Face becomes leſs ſtriking, and is almoſt loſt in 
ſuch a Multiplicity of Charms. 


Whoever would learn what makes the Beauty of 
each Part of the human Body, may find it laid down, 
pretty much at large, by [] Felibien; or may ſtudy 


[g] — Arcada Parthenopæum 
Appellant, denſique cient cava murmura Circi ; 
Tandem ex pectatus volucri ſuper agmina ſaltu 
Emicat ; & torto chlamyden diffibulat auro : 
Effulſere artus, membrorumque omnis aperta eſt 
Lætitia; inſigneſque hameri, nec pectora nudis 
Deteriora genis: latuitque in corpore vultus. 

| Statius Theb. vi. 573. 


[+5] In his Entretiens, vol. ii. p. 14=45- The chief of what he 
ſays there, on the Beauty of the different Parts of the Female Form 
is as follows. 

That the Head ſhould be well rounded; and look rather inclining 
to ſmall than large. 

The Forebead white, ſmooth, and open (not with the Hair growing 
down too deep upon it z) neither flat nor prominent, but like the Head, 
well rounded; and rather ſmall in Proportion than large. 


it 
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tit with more Pleaſure to himſelf, in the fineſt Pictures 
2 and Statues; and I am forced to have Recourſe to 


The Hair, either bright, black, or brown ; not thin, but full and 
waving; and if it falls in moderate Curls, the better, The black is 
particularly uſeful for ſetting off the Whitneſs of the Neck and Skin, 

The Eyes, black, cheſnut, or blue ; clear, bright, and lively ; and 
rather large in Proportion than ſmall, 

The Eyebrows, well divided, rather full than thin; ſemicircular, 
and broader in the Middle than at the Ends; of a neat Turn, but not 
formal, : 

The Checks ſhould not be wide ; ſhould have a Degree of Plumpneſs, 
with the Red and White finely blended together; and ſhould look 
firm and ſoft. 

The Ear ſhould be rather ſmall than large; well folded, and with 
an agreeable Tinge of Red, 

The Noſe ſhould be placed ſo as to divide the Face into two equal 
Parts; ſhould be of a moderate Size, ſtrait, and well-ſquared ; though 
ſometimes a little Riſing in the Noſe, which is but juft perceivable, 
may give a very graceful Look to it, | 

The Mouth ſhould be ſmall ; and the Lips not of equal Thickneſs : 
They ſhould be well-turned, ſmall rather than groſs ; ſoft, even to the 
Eye; and with a living Red in them, A truly pretty Mouth is like a 
Roſe-bud that is beginnig to blow. 

The Teeth ſhould be middle-fized, white, well-ranged, and even. 

The Chin, of a moderate Size; white, ſoft, and agreeably rounded. 

The Neck ſhould be white, ſtrait, and of a ſoft, eaſy, and flexible 
Make, rather long than ſhort; leſs above, and encreafing gently to- 
ward the Shoulders: The Whiteneſs and Delicacy of its Skin ſhould be 

I continued, or rather go on improving, to the Boſom. 
3 The Skin in general ſhould be white, properly tinged with Red ; 
with an apparent Softneſs, and a Look of thriving Health in it. 
3 The Shoulders ſhould be white, gently ſpread, and with a much 
n 3 ſofter Appearance of Strength, than in thoſe of Men. 


_ The Arm ſhould be white, round, firm, and ſoft ; and more particu- 
larly ſo from the Elbow to the Hands, 

8 The Hand ſhould unite inſenſibly with the Arm ; juſt as it does in 
the Statue of the Venus of Medici. They ſhould be long, and delicate, 

iT and even the Joints and nervous Parts of them ſhould be without either 

d, any Hardneſs or Dryneſs. 


Vol. I. C them 
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them ſo often, becauſe in Life we commonly ſee but 
a ſmall Part of the human Body; moſt of it being 
either diſguiſed, or altered, by what we call Dreſs. 


I was acquainted, for ſome Years, with a Lady 
who has as pretty'a made Head and Neck as can be 
conceived ; and never knew any thing of the Mat- 
ter, till I happened one Morning to catch her at her 
Toilet, before ſhe had deformed herſelf by putting 
on her Headcloaths. 


If that beautiful round Oak, with ſo fine and ſtrait 
a Body, had a Tent or ſloping Building, coming 
down from the Top of its Trunk to the Ground, all 
round it, and Two or Three Sheets flung over the 
oreateſt Part of its Head,” we ſhould ſcarce be able 
to know, whether it was a beautiful Tree or not : 
And ſuch is the circling Hoop, that the Women 
wear in ſome Countries; and the vaſt Wad of Linen, 
that they carry upon their Head in others. 


The Fingers ſhould be fine, long, round, and ſoft ; ſmall, and leſſ- 
ening towards the Tips of them: And the Nails long, rounded at the 
Ends, and pellucid. 

The Beſom ſhould be white, and charming; and the Breaſts equal in 
Roundneſs, Whiteneſs, and Firmneſs ; neither too much elevated, nor 
too much depreſſed ; riſing gently, and very diſtinctly ſeparated ; in 
ene Word, juſt like thoſe of the Venus of Medici. 

The Sides ſhould be long, and the Hips wider than the Shoulders ; 
and ſhould turn off as they do in the ſame Venus; and go down round- 
ing, and leſſening gradually to the Knee, 

The Knee ſhould be even, and well-rounded : the Legs ſtrait, but 
varied by a proper Rounding of the more fleſhy Part of them ; and the 
Feet finely turned, white, and little. 
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4 The old Heathens uſed to cover the fineſt Statues 
of their Gods all over with long Robes on their great- 
: eſt Feſtivals : What a Figure would the Venus of 
Medici, or the Apollo Belvedere, make, in ſuch a 

1 5 Dreſs |! 
r I do not, to this Day, know, whether the famous 
8 Lady of Loretto be well or ill ſnaped; for, though I 
2 have ſeen her ſeveral times, I have never ſeen her 
without a ſort of Hoop-petticoat, very much ſtiffen- 
it \ ed with Pearls and Jewels, and reaching all down 
8 ber Body; quite from her Neck, to her Feet. Queen 


Elizabeth might have been well-ſhaped to as little 


IE Purpoſe, or ill- ſhaped with as much Security, in the 
le vaſt Fardingal and pufft Robes, that we generally ſee 
t: ber ſwell'd out with, in her Pictures. 
en ; 
n, 3 And we do not only thus, in a great Meaſure, 
| hide Beauty; but even injure, and kill it, by ſome 
a Parts of Dreſs. A Child is no ſooner born into 
= the World, than it is bound up, almoſt as firmly as 
an old Egyptian Mummy, in ſeveral Folds of Linen. 
lin lt is in vain for him to give all the Signs of Diſtreſs 
= "3 that Nature has put in his Power, tc ſhew how 
, much he ſuffers whilſt they are thus impriſoning his 
ers; Limbs; or all the Signs of Joy, every Time they 
* are ſet at Liberty. In a few Minutes, the old 
but Witch, who preſides over his infirmeſt Days, falls to 
| the tormenting him afreſh, and winds him up again in 
his deſtined Confinement. When he comes to be 
5 dreſt like a Man, he has Ligatures applied to his 
e 


C 2 Arms, 
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Arms, Legs, and Middle, in ſhort, all over him; 
to prevent the natural Circulation of his Blood, and 
make him leſs active and healthy; and if it be a 
Child of the tenderer Sex, ſhe muſt be bound yet 
more ſtreightly about the Waiſt and Stomach ; to 
acquire a Diſproportion, that Nature never meant 
in her Shape. I have heard a very nice Critic in 
Beauty ſay, that he was never well acquainted with 
any Woman in England, that was not, in ſome 
Degree, crooked ; and I have often heard another 
Gentleman, that has been much in Africa, and in 
the Indies, aſſert, that he never ſaw any black Wo- 
man, that was crooked. The Reaſon, no Doubt, 


is, they keep to Nature ; whereas our Ladies 
chooſe to be ſhaped by the Staymaker. 


THE Two other conſtituent Parts of Beauty, 
are, Expreſſion and Grace : The former of which, 
is common to all Perſons and Faces ; and the latter, 
is to be met with but in very few. 


BY Expreſſion, I mean the Expreſſion of the 
Paſſions; the Turns and Changes of the Mind, ſo 


far as they are made viſible to the Eye, by our Looks 
or Geſtures. 


Though the Mind appears principally in the Face, 
and Attitudes of the Head ; yet every Part almoſt 


of the human Body, on ſome Occaſion or other, may 
become expreſſive, Thus the languiſhing Hanging 
4 of 
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ay 
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of the Arm, or the vehement Exertion of it; the 
Pain expreſſed by the Fingers of one of the Sons in 
the famous Group of Laocoon, and in the Toes of 
the dying Gladiator. But this again is often loſt 
among us by our Dreſs; and indeed is of the leſs 
Concern, becauſe the Expreſſion of the Paſſions 
paſſes chiefly in the Face, which we (by good Luck) 
have not as yet concealed. 


The Parts of the Face in which the Paſſions moſt 
frequently make their Appearance, are the Eyes, and 
Mouth; but from the Eyes, they diffuſe themſelves 
(very ſtrongly) about the Eyebrows ; as, in the 


other Caſe, they appear often in the Parts all round 
the Mouth, 


Philoſophers may diſpute, as much as they pleaſe, 
about the Seat of the Soul; but, where-ever it re- 
ſides, I am ſure that it ſpeaks in the Eyes. 


I do not know, whether I have not injured the 
Eyebrows, in making them only Dependants on the 
Eye; for they, eſpecially in lively Faces, have, as 
it were, a Language of their own; and are ex- 
tremely varied, according to the different Senti- 
ments and Paſſions of the Mind. 


J have ſometimes obſerved a Degree of Diſplea- 
ſure in a Lady's Eyebrow, when ſhe had Addreſs 
enough not to let it appear in her Eyes; and at 
other Times have diſcovered ſo much of her Thoughts, 
in the Line juſt above her Eyebrows, that ſhe has 


C 3 been 
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been amazed how any body could tell what paſſed 
in her Mind, and as ſhe thought undiſcovered by her 
Face, ſo particularly and diſtinctly. 


Homer makes the Eyebrows the Seat of [i] Ma- 
jeſty, Virgil of [&] Dejection, Horace of [I] Mo- 
deſty, and Juvenal of [ml Pride; and I queſtion 
whether every one of the Paſſions is not aſlizned, 
by one or other of the Poets, to the ſame Part. 


If you would rather have Authorities from the 
Writers of honeſt Proſe, Le Brun (who publiſhed a 
very pretty Treatiſe, to ſhew how the Paſſions affe& 
the Face and Features) ſays, that the principal Seat 
of them is in the Eyebrows, and old Pliny had ſaid 


[i] R, & wanne t opguos vevre KR] ] 
Ajtzooe N apa Xailat emtggwoayls νmͤe⸗ 
Kpul©O- an” abavalor peryay I Nννẽ OnuuTv 
IN. a. 528, 
It was from this Paſſage that Pbidias borrowed all the Ideas of that 
Majeſty which he had expreſſed ſo ſtrongly in his famous Statues of the 
Fapiter Olympius ; ; and Horace, probably, his — Cuncta 3 
moventis. Lib. iii. Od. 1. 8. 
[4] Frons læta parum, & dejecto lumina vvltu. 
| Virgil. En. vi. $63. 
L Deme ſupercilio 5 plerumque modeſtus 
Occupat obſcuri en. Horat. lib. i. Epiſt, 18. gc, 
[m] Malo Venuſinam, quam te, Cornelia, mater 
Gracchorum ; fi cum magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſupercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos, 
Juvenal. Sat. vi. 168, 


It is here that the Romans uſed the Word ſupercilioſus (as we do 
from it the Word ſupercilious) for proud and arrogant Perſons, 
much 


at 
he 
liq 
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much the ſame Thing [A], ſo many Hundred Years 
before him, 


Hitherto I have ſpoken only of the Paſſions in 
general: We will now conſider a little, if you pleaſe, 
which of them add to Beauty; and which of them 
take from it. 


I believe we may ſay, in general, that all the ten- 
der and kind Paſſions add to Beauty; and all the 
cruel and unkind ones, add to Deformity: And it 
is on this Account that Good- nature may, very 
juſtly, be ſaid to be © the beſt Feature even in the 
„ fineſt Face.“ 


Mr. Pope has included the principal Paſſion of 
each Sort, in Two very pretty Lines: 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling Train; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain, 


The former of which, naturally give an additional 
Luſtre and Enlivening to a Beauty; as the latter are 
too apt to fling a Gloom and Cloud over it. 


Yet in theſe, and all the other Paſſions, I do not 
know whether Moderation may not be, in a great 


[] Frons triſtitiz, bilaritatis, clementiæ, ſeveritatis index: in 
aſcenſu ejus ſupercilia, & pariter, & alternè mobilia; & in iis, pars 
ayimi. [His] negamus; annuimus. Hæc maxime indicant faſtum. 
Superbia alicubi conceptaculum, ſed hic ſedem habet: in corde naſci- 
tur; hic ſubit, hic pendet. Plin. Nat, Hiſt. lib. xi. cap. 37. 


C 4 meaſure, 
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meaſure, the Rule of their Beauty ; almoſt as far as 
Moderation in Actions is the Rule of Virtue. 


Thus an exceſſive Joy may be too boiſterous in 
the Face to be pleaſing ; and a Degree of Grief, in 


ſome Faces, and on ſome Occaſions, may be ex- 
tremely beautiful, 


Some Degrees of Anger, Shame, Surprize, Fear, 
and Concern, are beautiful; but all Exceſs is hurt- 
ful, and all Exceſs ugly. 


Dulneſs, Auſterity, Impudence, Pride, Affecta- 
tion, Malice, and Envy, are, I believe, always ugly. 


- The fineſt Union of Paſſions, that I have ever ob- 
ſerved in any Face, conſiſted of a juſt Mixture of 
Modeſty, Senſibility, and Sweetneſs; each of which, 
when taken ſingly, is very pleaſing ; but when they 
are all blended together, in ſuch a Manner as either 
to enliven or correct each other, they give almoſt ag 
much Attraction, as the Paſſions are capable of ad- 
ding to a very pretty Face. 


The prevailing Paſſion in the Venus of Medici is 
Modeſty : It is expreſt by each of her Hands, in 
her Looks, and in the Turn of her Head. And 
by the way, I queſtion whether one of the chief 
Reaſons, why Side-faces pleaſe one more than Full 
ones, may not be from the former having more of 
the Air of Modeſty than the latter. However that 
be, this is certain, that the beſt Artiſts uſually chuſe 


to 
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to give a Side-face, rather than a Full one; in which 
Attitude, the Turn of the Neck too has more Beau- 
ty, and the Paſſions more Activity and Force. Thus, 
as to Hatred and Affection in particular, the Look 
that was formerly ſuppoſed to carry an Infection with 
it from malignant Eyes, was a ſlanting Regard; like 
that which Milton gives to Satan [o], when he is 
vie wing the Happineſs of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe ; 
and the Faſcination, or Stroke of Love, is moſt uſu- 
ally, I believe, conveyed, at firſt, in a Side- glance. 


t is owing to the great Force of Pleaſingneſs, 
which attends all the kinder Paſſions; * That Lo- 
vers do not only ſeem, but are really, more beautiful 
to each other, than they are to the reſt of the World; 
becauſe, when they are together, the moſt pleaſing 
Paſſions are more frequently exerted in each of their 
Faces, than they are in either before the reſt of the 
World. There is then (as a certain French Writer 
very well expreſſes it) A Soul upon their Counte- 
nances,” which does not appear when they are abſent 
from each other ; or even when they are together, 
converſing with other Perſons, that are indifferent to 
them, or rather lay a Reſtraint upon their Features. 


I dare ſay you begin to ſee the Preference, that 
the Beauty of the Paſſions has over the TwoParts of 
Beauty firſt- mentioned; and if any one was not 
thoroughly convinced of it, I ſhould beg him to con- 


fo] ——— Aſide the Devil turn'd 
For Envy ; yer, with jealous Leer malign, 


Ey'd them aſkance, Paradiſe Left, Book iv. 504. 


ſider 
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ſider a little the following Particulars ; of which 
every body muſt have met with ſeveral Inſtances, 
in their Life-time. 


That there is a great deal of Difference in the 
ſame Face, according as the Perſon is in a better 
or worſe Humour, or in a greater or leſs Degree of 
Livelineſs. 


That the beſt Complexion, the fineſt Features, 
and the exacteſt Shape, without any thing of the 
Mind expreſſed on the Face, is as infipid and un- 
moving, as the waxen Figure of the fine Ducheſs 


of Richmond in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 


That a Face without any good Features in it, and 
with a very indifferent Complexion, ſhall have a 
very taking Air; from the Senſibility of the Eyes, 
the general good-humoured Turn of the Look, and 
perhaps a little agreeable Smile about the Mouth. 
And theſe Three Things, I believe, would go a 
great way toward accounting for the 7e ne ſſai quoi, 
or tha: inexplicable Pleaſingneſs of the Face (as they 
chooſe to call it) which is ſo often talked of, and 
ſo little underſtood; as the greater Part, and per- 
haps all the reſt of it, would fall under the laſt 
Article, that of Grace. 


I once knew a very fine Woman, who was ad- 


mired by every body that ſaw her, and ſcarce loved 


by any body. This Ineffectualneſs of all her Beau- 
ties was occaſioned by a Want of the pleaſing Paſſi- 
2 ons 
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ons in her Face, and an Appearance of the diſpleaſing 
ones; particularly, thoſe of Pride and I-nature. 
Nero, of old, ſeems [p] to have had this unpleaſing 
Sort of Handſomeneſs, and probably from much 
the ſame Cauſe ; the Goodneſs of his Features be- 
ing overlaid by the Uglineſs of the Paſſions that 
appeared on his Face. 


The fineſt Eyes in the World, with an Exceſs 
of Malice or Rage in them, will grow as ſhock- 
ing as they are in that fine Face of Meduſa, on the 
famous Seal in the Strozzi Family at Rome, 


T hus you ſee, that the Paſſions can give Beauty, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Color or Form; and take 
it away, where they have united the moſt ſtrongly 
to give it: And it was this that made me aſſert, at 
firſt, that this Part of Beauty was ſo extremely 
ſuperior to the other Two. 


This, by the way, may help us to account for 
the Juſtneſs of what Pliny aſſerts in ſpeaking of the 
famous Statue of Laacoon, and his Two Sons: He 
ſays, It was the fineſt Piece of Art in Rome; and 
[4] to be preferred to all the other Statues and Pic- 
tures, of which they had ſo noble a Collection in his 


Le] Suetonius, in his Life of that Emperor, ſays, “ That he had a 
* Look which might rather be called handſome than pleaſing :** 
Voltu, pulchro magis quàm venuſto. Cap. li. 

[2] Sicut in Laocoonte, qui eſt in Titi tmperatoris domo ; opus, 
omnibus et picturæ et fintuarie artis _— m. Pike, Nor. Kh if, 
lib. xxxvi, cap, 5 


Time. 
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Time. It had no Beauties of Color, to vie with the 
Paintings; and other Statues there (as the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the Venus of Medici, in particular) 
were as finely proportioned as the Laocoon : But this 
had much greater Variety of Expreſſion, even 
than thoſe fine ones; and it muſt be on that Ac- 


count alone, that it could have been preferable to 
them, and all the reſt, 


Before I quit this Head, IT would juſt remind you 
of Two Things that I have mentioned before: That 
the chicf Rule of the Beauty of the Paſſions, is Mo- 
deration; and that the Part in which they appear 
moſt ſtrongly, is the Eyes. It is there that Love 
holds all his tendereſt Language: It is there that 
Virtue commands, Modeſty charms, Joy enlivens» 
Sorrow engages, and Inclinaticn fires the Hearts of 
the Beholders : It is there that even Fear, and An- 
ger and Confuſion, can be charming. But all 
theſe, to be charming, muſt be kept within their due 
Bounds and Limits; for too ſullen an Appearance 
of Virtue, a violent and proſtitute Swell of Paſſion, 
a ruſtic and overwhelming Modeſty, a deep Sad- 
neſs, 'or too wild and impetuous a Joy, become all 
either oppreſſive or diſagreeable. 


The laſt finiſhing and nobleſt Part of Beauty is 
Grace; which every body is accuſtomed to ſpeak of 
as a Thing [7] inexplicable ; and, in a great Mea- 


lr] Decorum quoddam arcanum, atque felicitas ; cujus effectum in 
multis videmus quotidie; cauſam vero reddere nemo poteſt. Eraſmus 

in his Pbilodoxus. 
ſure, 
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ſure, I believe, it is fo, We know that the Soul is, 
but we ſcarce know what it is; every Judge of 
Beauty can point out Grace; but no one that I 
know of has ever yet fixt upon a Definition for it. 


Grace often depends on ſome very little Incidents 
in a fine Face; and in Actions, it conſiſts more in 
the Manner of doing T hings, than in the things 
themſelves. It is perpetually varying its Appearan- 
ces, and is therefore much more difficult to be con- 
ſidered, than any thing fixt and ſteady. While you 
look upon one, it ſteals from under the Eye of the 
Obſerver; and is ſucceeded perhaps by another, 
that flits away as ſoon, and as imperceptibly. 


It is on this Account that Grace is better to be 
ſtudied in Correg:o's, Guido's, and Raphael's Pictures, 
than in real Life. Thus, for Inſtance, if I wanted 
to diſcover what it is that makes Anger graceful, in 
a Sett of Features full of the greateſt Sweetneſs ; I 
ſhould. rather endeavour to find it out in Guido's St. 
Michael, than in Mrs. P** fs Face, if that ever 
had any Anger in it; becauſe, in the pictured An- 
gel, one has full Leiſure to conſider it; but, in the 
living one, it would be too tranſient and changeable 
to be the Subject of any ſteady Obſervation. 


Horace thought it ſo far from being explicable, that he does not even 
venture to give it any Name, in ſome very pretty Lines of his on this 
Subject. 

Qud fugit Venus, heu ! qudve Color? Decens 

Quò motus ? Quid habes illizs, 1llius. 

Quæ ſpirabat amores, 
Quz me ſurpuerat mihi? Lib. iv. Od. 13. 20 
But 


| ; 
| 
| 
if 
| 


— 
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But though one cannot punctually fay what 
Grace is, we may point out the Parts and Things 
in which it is moſt apt to appear. 


The chief Dwelling- place of Grace is about the 
Mouth; though, at Times, it may viſit every Limb 
or Part of the Body. But the Mouth is the chief 
Seat of Grace [s]; as much as the chief Seat for 
the Beauty of the Paſſions is in the Eyes. 


In a very graceful Face, by which I do not fo 
much mean a majeſtic, as a ſoft and pleaſing one, 
there is now-and-then (for no Part of Beauty is ei- 
ther ſo engaging, or ſo uncommon) a certain Delici- 
ouſneſs that almoſt always lives about the Mouth, in 
ſomething not quite enough to be called a Smile, but 
rather an Approach toward one; which varies gently 
about the different Lines there, like a little fluttering 
Cupid; and, perhaps, ſometimes diſcovers a little 
Dimple, that after juſt lightening upon you diſap- 
pears, and appears again by Fits. This I take to 
be one of the moſt pleaſing Sorts of Grace of any; 
but you will underſtand what I mean by your own 
Memory, better than by any Expreſſions I could 
poſſibly uſe to deſcribe it. 


The Grace of Attitudes may belong to the Poſi- 
tion of each Part, as well as to the Carriage or Diſ- 


[s] Thus when the French uſe the Expreſſion of une bouche fort gra- 
cieuſe, they mean it properly of Grace; but when they ſay, des yeux 
tres gracieux, it then falls to the Share of the Paſſions; and means 
kind or favourable, 
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poſition of the whole Body; but how much more it 
belongs to the Head, than to any other Part, may 
be ſeen in the Pieces of the moſt celebrated Painters 
and particularly, in thoſe of Guide; who has been 
rather too laviſh in beſtowing this Beauty on almoſt 
all his fine Women, whereas Nature has given it 
in ſo high a Degree but to very few. 


The Turns of the Neck are extremely capable 
of Grace; and are very eaſy to be obſerved, and 
very difficult to be accounted for, 


How much of this Grace may belong to the Arms 
and Feet, as well as to the Neck and Head, may be 
ſeen in dancing; but it is not only in genteel Mo- 
tions, that a very pretty Woman will be graceful ; 
and Ovid (who was fo great a Mafter in all the Parts 
of Beauty) had very good Reaſon for ſaying [t], 
That when Venus, to pleaſe her Gallant, imitated 
the hobbling Gait of her Huſband, her very Lame- 
neſs had a great deal of Prettineſs and Grace in it. 


« Every [u] Motion of a graceful Woman (ſays 
another Writer of the ſame Age) is fuil of Grace.” 


D:] Nec Venus oranti (neque enim Dea mollior ulla eſt) 
Ruſtica Gradivo difficiliſve fuit ; 
Ah quoties laſciva pedes riſiſſe mariti 

Dicitur, & duras arte vel igne manus 
Marte palam, ſimulat Vulcanum: imitata decebat; 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi, 2. 570. 
fu] Illam, quicquid agit, quoquò veſtigia vertit, 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor. 
Tibullus, lib, iv, El. 2. 8. 


* 
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She deſigns nothing by it perhaps, and may even not 
be ſenſible of it herſelf; and indeed ſhe ſhould not 
be ſo too much ; for the Moment that any Geſture 
or Action appears to be affected, it ceaſes to be 
graceful. 


Horace [x] and Virgil ſeem to extend Grace ſo far, 
as to the Flowing of the Hair; and [y] Tibullus, 
even to the Dreſs of his Miſtreſs ; but then he aſſigns 
it more to her Manner of putting on, and appear- 


ing in whatever ſhe wears, than to the Dreſs itſelf. 


It is true, there is another wicked Poet, who has 
ſaid (with much leſs Decency) “ that Dreſs is the 
<« better [z] Half of the Woman.” 


There are Two very diſtinct (and, as it were, op- 
poſite) Sorts of Grace; the Majeſtic, and the Fa- 


[x] Crine decorum. Horace, lib. i. Od. 32, 12. 

Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos. Id. Epod. 15. 9. 

Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur ; mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fingene, atque implicat auro : 

Tela ſonant humeris. Haud illo ſegnior ibat. 

ZEneas; tantum egregio decus enitet ore, Virgil. An. iv. 150, 
And again of the ſame: | 

Os humeroſque Deo fimilis : namque ipſe decoram 

Czfariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventæ 

Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores, En. i. g91. 


[ y] Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis ; 
Seu comſit, comtis eſt vemeranda comis: 
Urit, ſeu Tyria voluit procedere palla ; 
Urit, ſeu nivea candida veſte venit : 
Talis in #terno felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
Tibullus, lib. iv. El. 2. 14. 


IJ ——— Pars minima eſt ipſa puella ſui, Ovid. 
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miliar ; I ſhould have called the latter by the Name 
of Pleaſing, had not I been afraid of a Tautology ; 
for Grace is Pleaſingneſs itſelf : The former belongs 
chiefly to the very fine Women ; and the latter, to 
the very pretty ones; That is more commanding, 


and This the more delightful and engaging, The 
Grecian Painters and Sculptors uſed to expreſs the 


former moſt ſtrongly in the Looks and Attitudes of 
their Minerva's ; and the latter, in thoſe of Venus. 


Xenophon, in his Choice of Hercules (or, at leaſt, 
the excellent Tranſlator of that Piece) has made 


juſt the fame Diſtinction in the Perſonages of Wiſ- 


dom and Pleaſure ; the former of which he deſcribes 


as moving on to that young Hero, with the majeſtic 
Sort of Grace ; and the latter, with the familiar. 


Graceful, yet each with different Grace they move; 
This friking ſacred Aube, that ſofter winning Love [a]. 


bl 


The ſtrongeſt Examples of each kind that I ever re- 
member to have ſeen, was Lady S***, for the 
majeſtic Sort of Grace; Lady R* , for the 
familiar; and Mrs. B* * *, for each, at different 


Times; ny ſometimes for both of them united and 
blend ed together. 


But not to have you imagine, that I am inclined 
to confine this Part of Beauty only to Perſons of 
Quality and Diſtinction; I ſhall juſt add, that we 


meet it, not unfrequently, even on the Stage; 5 and 
La] Choice of Hercules, ſtan, ili. 
D 


Vol. I. particu- 
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particularly, in that Sort of Dances which are 
meant to expreſs Characters and Paſſions; and in 


which you may eaſily recolle& how much Comargs 
| excelled, for the nobler Sort of Grace; and Faſſan- 
ne, for the more tender and pathetic. 


There is no Poet I have ever read, who ſeems to 
me to underſtand this Part of Beauty ſo well as our 
own Milton. He ſpeaks of theſe Two Sorts of Grace 1 
very diſtinctly; and gives the Majeſtic [b] to his 3 
Adam, and both the Familiar and Majeſtic to Eve ; 3 
but the latter in a leſs Degree than the former : In 


[4] Two of far nobler Shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere, with native Honour clad, 
In naked Majeſty, ſeem'd Lords of all; 
And worthy ſeem'd. For in their Looks divine A 
The Image of their glorious Maker ſhone : 1 
Truth, Wiſdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; 1 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac'd ; | 
Whence true Authority in Men : Though both 
Not equal, as their Sex not equal, ſeem'd, 
For Contemplation he, and Valour, form'd ; 
Far Softneſs ſhe, and ſweet attractive Grace. 
Milton's Parad, Loft, B. iv. 298. 

Under a Plantain z yet methought lefs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 
Than that ſmooth watry Image. —— 

(Eve, of Adam and herſelf.) BB. ver. 480. 
— Her heav'nly Form 
Her graceful Innocence; her ev ry Air © 


Of Geſture, or leaſt Action. B. ix. 461+ 
Grace was in all her Steps: Heay'n in her Eye; 2 
In ev'ry Geſture, Dignity and Love. B. viii, 489. 3 


Speaking, or mute, all Comelineſs and Grace | 
Attends thee ; and each Word, each Motion, forms, . 223- 
doing 


doing which be might either be led by his own ex- 
cellent Judgment, or poſſibly might have an Eye to 
what is ſaid by [c] Cicero, in ſpeaking on this Sub- 

- je&, 


Though Grace is ſo difficult to be accounted for 
in general; yet I have obſerv'd Two particular 


Things, which (I think) hold univerſally in relation 
to it. 


The Firſt is: That there is no Grace, without 
Y C Motion ;” by which I mean, without ſome gen- 
1 teel or pleaſing Motion, either of the whole Body, or 
„ of ſome Limb, or, at leaſt, of ſome Feature. And 
it may be hence, that Lord Bacen (and, perhaps, 
Horace [d) call, Grace, by the Name of decent 
Motion; juſt as if they were equivalent Terms. 


Virgil in one Place points out the Majeſty of Juno, 
and in another the graceful Air of Apollo [el, by only 


It is obſervable, that in each of the Three laſt Paſſages, Milton ſeerns 
to have had thoſe Lines of Tibhullus in his Thoughts : 

lam, quicquid atzit, quoquò veſtigia vertit, 

Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor. 

[c] Venuſtatem, muliebrem ducere debemus; dignitatem, virilem, 
Cicero de Offic. lib, i. 130. 

[4] In Beauty, that of Favour is more than that of Colour; and 
1 that of gracious and decent Motion, more than that of Favour, Lord 
1 Bacon's Works, vol. iii. p. 362. 
| Quo fugit Venus, heu ! quove color? Decens 

Quo motus ? —— (For ſo, I think, this Paſſage ſhould be read; 


becauſe the Epithet oſ graceful, cannot belang to Coloys) ——— 
Horace, lib. iv, Od. xiii. 18. 


[+] Aſt ego, quæ diviicy, inceds regina E i. 46. 
Ipſe jugis Cynthi graditur. — Ax. iv, I47- 


D 2 ſaying, 
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aying, that they move; and poſſibly he means no 
more, when he makes the Motion of Venus [F] 
the principal thing, by which Æneas diſcovers her 
under all her Diſguiſe ; though the Commentators, 
as uſual, would fain find out a more dark and myſ- 
terious Meaning for it. 


All the beſt Statues are repreſented as in ſome 
Action, or Motion; and the moſt graceful Statue 
in the World (the Apollo Belvedere) is ſo much ſo, 
that when one faces it at a little Diſtance, one is 
almoſt apt to imagine, that he is actually going to 
move on toward you. 


All graceful Heads, even in the Portraits of the 
beſt Painters, are in Motion; and very ſtrongly in 
thoſe of Guido in particular; which, as you may re- 
member, are all either caſting their Looks up toward 
Heaven, or down toward the Ground, or ſide-way, 
as regarding ſome Object. A Head that is quite un- 
active, and flung flat upon the Canvas (like the 
Faces on Medals after the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, or the Gothic Heads before the Revival of the 
Arts) will be ſo far from having any Grace, that it 
will not even have any Life in it. 


The Second Obſervation is: That there can be 
© no Grace, with Impropriety ;” or, in other Words, 


[FI Dixit 3 & avertens roſea cervice refulſit; 
Ambrofizque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes veſtis defluxit ad imos; 

Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea, Ille ubi matrem 
Agnovit, &. An. i. 406. 


2 that 
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that nothing can be graceful, that is not adapted to 
the Characters of the Perſon. 


The Graces of a little lively Beauty would be- 
come ungraceful in a Character of Majeſty ; as the 
majeſtic Airs of an Empreſs would quite deſtroy the 
Prettineſs of the former. The Vivacity that adds a 
Grace to Beauty in Youth, would give an additional 
Deformity to old Age; and the very ſame Airs, 
which would be charming on ſome Occaſions, may 
be quite ſhocking when extremely miſ-timed, or 
extremely miſ- placed. 


The inſeparable Union of Propriety and Grace 
ſeems to have been the general Senſe of Mankind; 
as we may gueſs from the [g] Languages of ſeveral 
Nations; in which ſome Words that anſwer to our 
Proper or Becoming, are uſed indifferently for 
Beautiful or Graceful. | 


And yet I cannot think (as ſome ſeem inclined to 
do) that Grace conſiſts entirely in Propriety ; be- 
cauſe Propriety is a Thing eaſyenough to be under- 
ſtood, and Grace (after all we can ſay about it) very 
difficult, Propriety threfore and Grace are no more 
one and the ſame Thing, than Grace and Motion 
are: Tis true, it cannot ſubſiſt without either; but 
then there ſeems to be ſomething elſe, what I cannot 
explain, and what] do not know that ever any body 
has explained, that goes to the Compoſition ; and 


[e] Thus, among the Greeks, the Words ngo and ka, and 
among the Romans, Pulchrum and Decens, or Decorum, are uſed in- 
differently for one another, 

D 3 which 
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which poſkibly may give its greateſt Force and Plea- 
ſingneſs. 


Whatever are the Cauſes of it, this is certain, 
that Grace is the chief of all the conſtituent Parts 
of Beauty; and ſo much ſo, that it ſeems to be the 
only one which is abſolutely and univerſally ad- 
mired : All the reſt are only relative. One likes a 
brunette Beauty better than a fair one; I may love 
alittle Woman, and you a large one, beſt; a Per- 
ſon of a mild Temper will 'be fond of 'the gentler 
Paffions in the Face, and one of a bolder Caſt 
may chooſe to have mere Vivacity and more vigor- 
ous Paſſions expreſſed there: But Grace is found in 
few, and is pleaſing to all. 


Grace, like Poetry, muſt be born with a Perſon 3 
and is never, wholly, to be acquired by Art. 


The moſt celebrated of all the ancient Painters, 
was Apelles; and the moſt celebrated of all the Mo- 
dern, Raphael : And it is remarkable, that the diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of each of them was Grace. In- 
deed, that alone could have given them ſo high a 
Preeminence over all their other Competitors. 


Grace has nothing to do with the loweſt Part of 
Beauty, or Color; very little with Shape, and very 
much with the Paſſions ; for it is ſhe who gives their 
higheſt Zeſt, and the moſt delicious Part of their 
Pleaſingneſs to the Expreſſions of each of them. 
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All the other Parts of Beauty ars pleaſing in ſome 
Degree, but Grace is Pleaſingneſs itſelf ; and the old 
Romans in general ſeem to have had this Notion of 
it; as may be inferred from the original Import 
Do] of the Names which they uſed for this Part of 
Beauty. | 


The Greets, as well as the Romans, muſt have 
been of this Opinon ; when, in ſettling their My- 
thology, they made the Graces the conſtant Atten- 
dants of Venus, or the Cauſe of Love; and, in Fact, 


there is nothing cauſes Love ſo generally, and ſo ir- 
reſiſtibly, as Grace. *Tis like the Cęſus of the 
ſame Goddeſs, which was ſuppoſed tocomprehend[:] 


LI Gratia, from gratus, or pleaſing; and decor, from decent, or 
becoming. 


[i] R, xas aro pnfeoqiy eucale xerov u 
TIozx5A0y* erde de of DeAxingie wavle THuxle., 
Ed in paty Orholng, ev & Tug», N Oapiruge 
ITz&pacic, h 7 .- v oruxa Wap ge 
Toy pa ot s44Can xg, iO 1 tar, mx T o/ounte, 
u vv TeuTov ijcayla, Tiw N n xomra, 
lou, N £96 Tala ril ex ala ode os ny 
Amenxlov ye veer Sau, 6,7; ppeot i fabvoivage 
Nc qalo, peud1oey It Bewrrg wolvie Hon? 
Mudnoaca N emeila i tyualdsle xonmw. Hom. L. F. 214. 


She ſaid ; with Awe divine, the Queen of Love 
Obey'd the Sifter and the Wife of Fowe : 
And from her fragrant Breaſt the Zone unbrac'd, 
With various Skill and high Embroid'ry grac'd. 
In this was ev'ry Art, and ev'ry Charm, 
To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond Love, the gentle Vow, the gay Deſire, 
The kind Deceit, the fill reviving Fire, 


D4 | every 
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every thing that was winning and engaging in it; 
and beſide all, to oblige the Heart to Love, by a 


ſecret and inexplicable Force, like that of ſome ma- 
gic Charm. 


As Cxrro pauſed here, both MirLestvs and 
T1MANTHEs thanked him for his Account of a 
Thing, which they had never heard ſo far accounted 
for before; and the latter added, that in his Divi- 
ſion of the Parts which conſtitute Beauty, he, at 


firſt, thought him guilty of an Omiſſion, in not ad- 
ding a Fifth, that of Motion, CxiTo ſaid, that 


Perſuafive Speech, and more perſuaſive Sighs, 

Silence that ſpoke, and Eloquence of Eyes. 

This on her Hand the Cyprian Goddeſs laid ; 

Take this, and with it all thy Wiſh, the ſaid : 

With Smiles ſhe took the Charm; and ſmiling preſt 

The pow'rful Cefius to her ſnowy Breaft, Pope, II. xiv. 256. 


La Motte's Imitation of the ſame Paſſage is extremely good 
too; though he adds a French Flouriſh at the End of it. 
Ce tiſſu, le fimbole & la cauſe à la fois 
Du pouvoir de I amour, du charme de ſes loix. 
Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche ; 
D' un ſourire enchanteur, elle anime la bouche: 
Paſſionne la voix, en adoucit les ſons : 
Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raiſons: 
Inſpire, pour toucher, ces tendres ſtratagemes ; 
Ces refus attirans, I ecueil des ſages memes : 
Et la nature enfin y voulut renfermer 
Tout ce qui perſuade, & ce qui fait aimer. 
En prenant ce tiflu, que Venus lui preſente, 
Junon n' etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 
Les graces, & les ris, les plaifirs, & les jeux, 
Surpeis cherchent Venus; doutent qui I eft dres deux: 
1” Amour meme trompẽ, trouve Junon plus belle; 
Et, fon arc à la main, deja vole apres elle, 
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he had not forgot that, but thought it was compre- 
hended under the other Heads. For all genteel Mo- 
tion (ſays he) as I have been ſo lately mentioning, 
falls under the Article of Grace; whence Horace calls 
it by it's true Name of graceful Motion; and com- 
mon Motions are only ſo many Variations of the 
Attitude, or Poſition of the particular Parts of the 
Body, and Features of the Face: The more ſigni- 
ficant of which, belong to the Article of the Paſſions; 
and the leſs ſignificant, may be comprehended under 
that of mere Form or Figure. And now I mention 
Horace, added he, it is obſervable enough, that he, 
and the other Roman Authors, have diſtinct Names 
for each of my Four conſtituent Parts of Beauty, 
which the Commentators and Dictionary- writers 
have been ſometimes too apt to miſtake for Names 
of Beauty in general. Thus for the Firſt they uſe 
the Word Color; for the Second, Forma; ſor the 
Third, they ſeem to have had ſeveral diſtin Names, 
according to the different Sorts of Paſſions whoſe 
Deligktfulneſs they ſpoke of; for the Fourth, they 
uſed Gratia and Decor, when they ſpoke of it in 
general; and Venuſtas or Dignitas, when they had 
a mind to be more particular. Their Word Nitor 
too [&], and ſome others of a like Import, which 
ſeem ſometimes to be uſed in general for Beauty, 


[4] 


Liparzi nitor Hebri, Horat. Lib, iii. Od. xii. ö. 
Urit me Glycerz n.tor : | 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius, 
Id. Lib. i. Od. xix. 6. 
The Epithets marmoreus, eburneus, and candidus, are all applied to 


= Beauties by the Roman Poets; ſometimes as to their Shape, and ſome- 
1 times as to the Shiningneſs here 


here ſpolcen of. 
belong 
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belong more properly to that ſuperficial Sort of 


Beauty, which I mentioned in part under the Firft 
Head, in ſpeaking of the ſilky Appearance of the 
kin, and the Luminouſneſs in ſome Eyes. But to 


talk of Things rather than Words; I ſhould be 


willing to add ſome general Obſervations that IJ have 
made, at Times, in thinking on this Subject, 


It has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that there 
is naturally a great deal of Propriety in Pleaſure ; 
or, in other Words, that Pleaſure is annexed by 
Nature to ſuch Things as are proper for our Preſer- 
vation, and Pain to ſuch as would be deſtructive to 
us. Thus Pleaſure, for Example, is annexed to 
Food and Exerciſe; and Pain, to ſuch Degrees of 
Abſtinence and Indolence as would be hurtful. The 


ſame may be obſerved in the different Sort of Plea- | 


ares, adapted to each Stage of human Life. Thus 


in Infancy, when Growth is as neceſſary as Sup- * 
port, we have more frequent Returns of Appetite, | 
and more Pleaſure in Feeding; and as frequent 


Feeding requires the more Exerciſe, the chief Plea- 


" fure of that Age conſiſts in the Love of Motion, 
and in a Series of little ſportive Exerciſes. The 


fame is carried on in other Pleaſures, equally adapt- 
ed to the middle and latter Stages of Life; ſo far, 


that Wherever Nature has affixed a Pleaſure, ſne 
ſeems to lead and conduct us toward ſome Duty or 


other ; either for the Preſervation of the Individual, 
or the Continuance of the Species. 


There is a great deal of the ſame Propriety to be 


obſerved, in the Diſpenſation of Beauty and Defor- 


r 
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j ſity. The good Paffions are all pleafing ; and the 
ad, diſagreeable. Virtue is naturally the moſt 


11 | Feautiful and lovely Thing in the World; and 

ice the moſt odious and deformed. 

be 

" There is alfo a Propriety in the Timing of Beau- 
ty. Thus, for Inſtance, a Peach or a Pine-apple 

1 Fare in their higheſt Beauty, juſt at the Time that 

” bey ſhould be eat. They want a Ripeneſs of Co- 

I Y ors, as well as of Taſte, till they come to that 

M1 1 tate; and gradually decay i in Beauty, as they go 

al farther and farther from it. 

0 q It might ſound odd to you, if I ſhould ſay, that 


of Fa Woman is like a Pine-apple; yet the Similitude 
e would hold much farther, and in more Particulars, 
i- than any one would at firſt imagine. She has her 

1 Seaſon of growing to her greateſt State of Beauty, 


1 well as that; and the higheſt Seaſon of their Beau- 
ty is juſt as properly timed in one Caſe, as in the 


other. 

1, Xx 

e As to Quantity of Beauty, in particular Per- 

t- & ſons, I have ſometimes had a Thought, which may 

r, ſerve (at leaſt) to divert you. You know that Monl. 

* 3 de Piles, in his Lives of the Painters, has laid down 

Or 8 2 Scale by which one may judge oftheir comparative 

I, Excellence. Now I ſhould think, that a Scale might 
de ſettled in the ſame Manner, by which one might 
judge tolerably well of the proportional Excellence in 

X any of our moſt celebrated Beauties, In this Scale, 


3 I wouldſet the higheſt Excellence in Color, at Ten 
bn. in 
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in Shape, at Twenty; in Expreſſion, at Thirty; 


and in Grace, at Forty. So that the greateſt Ex- 4 1 
cellence of Beauty, at the higheſt Reckoning in each 


Part of it, would amount in all to One Hundred. 


There is probably no Inſtance of the higheſt Ex- Y 
cellence in all theſe Particulars, in any one Perſon, 8 


They who run very high in ſome Articles, are of- 
ten as deficient in others. If I was to ſtate the Ac- 


count, as to ſome particular Ladies, who have been 


generally allowed to be very great Beauties, I ſhould JF 
aſſign to Lady L. B, Eight for Color, Four 


for Shape, Twenty-five for Expreſſion, and Ten for 
Grace ; in all, Forty-ſeven ; not quite half-way in 


AS” | p 
* — 
F Fa 


the complete Sum of Excellence: — To Mrs. 


4 **, Eight for Color, Seventeen for Shape, 
Fifteen for Expreſſion, and Twenty for Grace; in *F 
all, Sixty Degrees of Excellence: — And to Mrs. 
B * ®, Eight for Color, Ten for Shape, Twenty- 4 


five for „ and Thirty for Grace; in all, 
Seventy-three. And that is the higheſt Sum, that [ 
could in Conſcience allow to any Woman that I 
have ever yet ſeen. 


Extreme Deformity ſhould be rated, under each f 


Article, at the ſame Numbers as the higheſt Excel- 
lence; and, in mixt Beauties, Deductions ſhould be 
made for them, in the ſame Manner as the Additi- 
ons are for the former, Thus for Example, Mrs. 
A*, for Color Six, Shape Fiiteen ; Expreſſion 


8 to be deducted; Grace Five; which will 
reduce her other Degrees of Excellence only to Six. 


Othiers: 


"8 | 
3 : 


9 
5 1 


9 1 * N 
oY 

3 
3. 
i" 
2 


= 
4 3H . . 
* 
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9 4 5 Lorber would have no Share at all, in our preſent 
ach 9 bject; as falling, under each Article, to the Ba- 
. 2 nce of Deſormity. Thus Mrs. P* A, bad 


1 4 olor Six, Shape ditto Four, Expreſſion of bad Paſ- 
ns T wenty-five, Ungracefulneſs Ten; which to- 
ether make Forty- five, all on the wrong Side of 


LX- 2 
on. Y 


of- 9 e Queſtion. 
\c- 
lf I co not pretend, in all this, to have made my 


114 x Þalculations exactly; but rather to point out to you, 
4 rhat might be done by ſuch as are more exact 


= - Judges of Beauty than I can pretend to be. The 

in Peſt may be liable to ſome little falſe Byas or other ; 

_ 1 but if their Calculations did not anſwer in every 

0 3 Point preciſely to the Truth, they might at leaſt 
bome very near it. 

78. «a 


X Theſe exact Judges indeed may not be ſo fre- 
* 6 i . a 
1. uently to be met with for Judgment, as well AL 

» Peauty,, is dealt out in very unequal Proportions to 
lankind ; and a very great Excellence in either, 
Walls to the Lot of but a few. However, good 
WT udgment is the more common of the Two; and, 
h b believe,” People in general are more capable of 
. Nudging right of Beauty (at leaſt, in ſome Parts of 
t) than they are of moſt other Things. 


.» Yet there are a great many Cauſes, apt to miſlead 
Mee Generality in their Judgments of Beauty; and 
8 ſhall beg leave to enumerate fome of them. 


if 
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If the Affection is entirely engaged by any one F 
Object, a Man is apt to allow all Perfections to 


that Perſon ; and very little, in Compariſon, to.any 
body elſe ; or, if they ever commend others highly, 


it is for ſome Circumſtance in which they bear 3 


ſome Reſemblance to their favourite Object. 


People are very often miſled in their Judgments, 


by a Similitude either of their own Temper, or Per- 
ſonage, in others. It is hence, that a Perſon of a 
mild Temper is more apt to be pleaſed with the gent- 2 
ler Paſſions in the Face of his Miſtreſs ; and one of 
a very lively Turn would chooſe more of Spirit and 
Vivacity in his; that little People are inclined to 
prefer pretty Women, and larger People majeſtic #8 
ones; and ſo on, in a great Variety of Inſtances, 
This may be called falling in Love with ourſelves, 4 
at Second-hand; and Self-love (whatever other 


Love may be) is Ne ſo falſe- ſighted, that it 3 


may make the moſt plain, and even the moſt diſ- Y 


agreeable Things ſeem beautiful and pleaſing. 


I remember, at the Tryal of the Scotch Lords 2 
few Years ago in Weftmin/ler-hall, a Pair of 5 


bf 5 


Lovers, that ſat by each other; and gave no ſmal! 


Diverſion to a good Part of that large Company, 3 | 


before the Lords made their Appearance. They f 
were perpetually turning their Heads toward each 


other, a good deal in the ſame Manner, and at the 
fame Time ; ſmiled together, grinned together, and 
laughed out together. All their Actions were pleaſ- 

ing 


1 
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Ing to each other, though ſo very diſpleaſing to 
| A every body elſe. 


Sometimes an Idea of Uſefulneſs may give a Turn 
ly oo our. Ideas of Beauty; as the very ſame Things 
„ are reckoned Beauties in a Coach-horſe, which 
ar would be ſo many Blemiſhes in a Race-horſe. 


I have often thought ſome Ladies a little too un- 
guarded, as to this Particular. They ſeem to have 
— che Polyphemus [I] Idea of Beauty; and talk as if 


a = 


4 it was a Maxim abſolutely eſtabliſhed in their 


1 Breaſts, that nothing can be beautiful, unleſs it has 
„ ſome Approach to the Gigantic. © Such a Man,” 


$S, 


| Ways Mrs. D***, 4 js really a pretty Fellow, 
0 8 | 


PF [1] When Che, after having put out that Cyciaps"s Eye, tells him 
es, his real Name and Character; the Monſter makes the following Ex- 
es, 2% en: : 

Dr A N moro, n para I pe Nj Irrpal) nav 
rent Tic da Aarrig amp nue Te prepay Th 

tit i re Eugupuadrc 

iſ. rr 

| Xx1guov i Od uv a praprnoaota: omrwnn;, 

AN aids TiVa QwTH4 jEyAY Xa; KaNGY ods pony 
Fd Netcat, per yangy f aNKnv* 

S 2 NR. Nuv 3s N bay Y v, val Alida -, xa; axoxyss 
iſh oe e. 09. I. 516. 


dall 1 Oh Heav'ns ! Oh Faith of ancient Prophecies ! 
|; This Telemus Eurymides foretold ; 
NY RE © Long fince he menac'd, ſuch was Heav'ns Command ; 
ney = YF f | And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin d Hand. p 
ach I deem'd ſome godlike Giant to behold : 
the 1 Or lafty Hero, haughty, brave, and bold: 
Not this weak pygmy Wretch. —— 
and Pope's Tranſlat, B. ix. ver. 603. 
aſ- 1 | 0 though 
ing | | 
2 
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<« though ſo little ;” without conſidering, that he 
could not be ſo pretty, if he was larger. And then 
is ſhe for ever crying up her chief Favourite, Mr. 
E, with that very bad Face, and thoſe very 
bad Paſſions which generally appear in it, only be- 


cauſe his Shoulders ſpread a T_ deal wider, than 5 f 


they ought to do. 


— 


But the greateſt and moſt general Miſleader of our 
Judgments, in relation to Beauty, is Cuſtom, or 
the different national Taſtes for Beauty; which 


turn chiefly on the 'I'wo lower Parts of it, Color 


and Form. 


It was from the moſt common Shape of his Coun- 4 | 
trywomen that Rubens, in his Pictures, delights ſo 


much in Plumpnets ; not to give it a worſe Name, 


Whenever he was to repreſent the moſt beautiful | J 


Women, he is ſure to give them a good Share of 


Corpulence, It ſeems as if nobody could be a 1 
Beauty with him, under Two Hundred Weight. 


His very Graces are all fat. 


But this may go much farther than mere Bulk; it 3 


will reach even to very great Deformities; which 
fometimes grow into Beauties, where they are ha- 
ditual and general. One of our own Countrymen 


who was a particularly handſome Man) in his tra- i 


velling over the Alps, was detained by a Fever in H 


one of thoſe Villages, where every grown Perſon 


Has that Sort of Swellings in the Neck, which they 


call Geters ; and of which I have ſeen ſome, very 


near as big as their Heads. The firſt Sunday that he 


W *. \ 
9 
* 7 

* 
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© ns able, he went to their Church (for he was a 
n nan Catholic) to return Thanks to Heaven for 
r. 


s Recovery. A Man of fo good a Figure, and ſo 
* : ell dreſt, had probably. never before been within 
e Walls of that Chapel. Every. body's Eyes were 


In : xed upon him; and as they went out, they cried 
1 ut, loud enough for him to hear them; ** O how 
completely handſome would that Man be, if he 
ur 1 55 
& had but a Goter / 
or 
ch In ſome of the moſt military Nations of Africa, 
or po Man is reckoned handſome that has not Five or 
Pix Scars in his Face. This Cuſtom might, poſſibly, 
n. et firſt, be introduced among them to make them 


o I J eſs afraid of Wounds in that Part, in Battle; but, 
however that was, it grew at laſt to have ſo great a 
ful Share in their Idea of Beauty, that they now cut 
of and flaſh the Faces of their poor little Infants, in 
border to give them thoſe Graces when they are 
nt. grown up, which are ſo neceſſary to win the Hearts 

Jof their Miſtreſſes; and which, with the Aſſiſtance 
of ſome Jewels, or Ingots of Gold, in their Noſes, 
it | Fars, and Lips, muſt certainly be irreſiſtible to the 
ch Ladies of that Country. 


The Covering each Cheek all over with a burn- 
ing Sort of Red Color, has long been looked upon 
Inn a neighbouring Country to be as neceſſary to rey- 
er a Fine Lady's Face completely beautiful, as 
"theſe Scars are for the Beaux in Africa. 


- : F 


Tis really ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be ſo wide 


he a Difference in the Taſtes of Two Countries, as 
was Vol. I. E | there 
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there is in this Particular between the French and us ; 
when the bordering People of each live nearer toge- 
ther, than the Inhabitants do in the Extremes of one 
of our own moderate Counties ; as, for Inſtance, 
in this good County of Szrrey, in particular, 


The firſt Time I ſaw the Ladies all ranged in the 


Front of the Boxes, at the Opera at Paris, they 
ſeemed to me to look like a long Bed of high-colour- 
ed full-blown Pionies in a Garden. 


The Two prettieſt Women I have ever ſeen, are 
the Ducheſs of B*** in France, and Mrs. 
A*#*®*, in England; and the very Reaſon why I 
ſhould give the Preference to the latter of the T'wo 


is, that the former is obliged, by the Faſhion of | 


the Country where ſhe lives, to heighten the Color 
of the Roſes which Nature has ſcattered over her 
Checks, into one great Maſs of Vermilion. 


Were a Frenchman, on his firſt Coming over hi- 
ther, to ſee a Sett of our greateſt Beauties all in a 
Row, he might, probably, think them like a Bed 


of Lilies; or, at leaſt, like a Border of light-co- | 


loured Pinks. 


In fact, when the Count de Grammont was in 1 | 
England in King Charles the Second's Time, when 
the Court was ſo gay, and ſo particularly well fun- 


niſhed with Beauties; he ſaid, „That the Engliſb 
Ladies were particularly handſome z but that it 
& was a great Pity that they were all fo pale.“ 
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1 


ne natural Complexion of the Halian Ladies is 
0 Fa higher Glow than ours uſually are; and yet 
r. Addiſon is very juſt, in making a Numidian call 
e Ladies of the ſame Country, “ Cn] pale, unri- 
| _—_— Beauties.“ 
Tbe Prince of Annamaboo, who had been fo long, 
a d laterly ſo much uſed to the European Complexion, 
t ſaid, a little before he left London; That 
& Miſs C * * * would be the moſt charming Wo- 
1 man in the World, if ſhe was but a Negro.“ 


| J I remember to have read, in an Account of ſome 
f tte fartheſt Travels that any of our People have 
f de up the River Gambia; that when they came 
2 to ſome Villages, where, probably, no Europeans 
T jd ever been before, the Women ran frightened 
nd ſcreaming from them; on taking them to be 
1 devils, merely on Acconnt of the Whiteneſs of 
= Weir Complexion. 
a 
d "IF I cannot help obſerving to you, that Heaven is 
ry good and merciful to Mankind even in making 
capable of all this Variety of Miſtakes. If every 
rcon judged exactly right of Beauty, every Man 
% 1 La] The glowing Dames of Zama 's royal Court 
Have Faces fluſht with more exalted Charms : 
1 The Sun, that rolls his Chariot o'er their Heads, 
72 Works up more Fire and Color in their Cheeks : 


it 1 Were you with theſe, my Prince, you'd ſoon forget 
5 The pale, unripen'd, Beauties of the North 
Syphax, to Juba ; in Cato. Act i. Scene 4. 


E 2 0 that 
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that was in Love in ſuch a Diſtrict, would be in 
Love with the fame Woman. Only conſider of 
what fatal Conſequence that muſt be, in any City or 
Town that you are beſt acquainted with. The ac- 
knowledged Fair one, in the ſame Manner, could 
chooſe out but one happy Man for her Favourite, in 
all her Town of Lovers; and all the reſt muſt be 
left in a State of Deſpair. This (as bad as it would 
be) is only the beſt Side of the Caſe, and ſuppoſing 
every thing to be carried on with a Patience and 
Tranquillity, which would then bealmoſt impoſſible; 
for, in Truth, if the Affections of all centred on the 


ſame Object, nothing but perpetual Quarrels and 


Miſchiefs would be to be apprehended. The ſuperior 
Beauty of each Hamlet would be the Object of the 3 
Hate and Malice of all the reſt of her own Sex in it;; 
and the Cauſe of Diſſenſion and Murders among all 
of the other, If this would hold in one Town, it 


would hold, for the ſame Reaſons, in every other & 


Town or Diſtrict; and of Courſe, there would be 
nothing more wanting than this univerſal right 
Judgment of Beauty, to render the whole World 
one continued Scene of Blood and Miſery. 2 


But now that Fancy has, perhaps, more todo wit 
Beauty than Judgment, there is an Infinity of Taſtes, 
and conſequently an Infinity of Beauty; for, to the 
Mind of the Lover, ſuppoſed Beauty is full as good 
as real. Every body may now chooſe out what hap- "8 
pens to hit his own Turn and Caft, The honeſt! 
Ruſtic can think himſelf happy in his Woman of? 
good ſtrong Make, and Sun-burnt frowſy Com- 
plexion ; 
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plexion; the fine Gentleman may be bleſt in his 
1 Coquette; the common Soldier can delight him{cIt 


44 1 with his Gin-drinking Trull ; and the Captain with 
* his military Miſtreſs. 

ay This increaſes the Extent of Beauty vaſtly, and 
; makes it in a Manner univerſal ; for there are but 


| few People, in compariſon, that are truly beautiful ; 
8 I but every body may be beautiful in the Imagination 


1d A of ſome one or other. As I have ſaid before, ſome 
TI 4 may delight themſelves in a black Skin, and others 
ne * . . . 

T LL white; ſome in a gentle natural Roſineſs of 
' X Complexion, others in a high, exalted, artificial 


Red ; ſome Nations, in Waiſts diſproportionably 
large; and another, in Waiſts as diſproportionably 
ſmall. In ſhort, the moſt oppoſite Things imagina- 
ble may each be looked upon as beautiful, in whole 
different Countries ; or by different People, in the 
ſame Country. 


I-ſhould be apt to make a Diſtinction here again, 
as to the Two former Fat:3 of Beauty, and the 
Two latter. Fancy has much more to do in the 
Articles of Form and Color, than in thoſe of the 
Paſſions and Grace. The good Paſſions, as they are 
viſible on the Face, are apparent Goodneſs, and that 
muſt be generally amiable ; and true Grace, where- 
ever it appears to any Degree, I ſhould think, muſt 
be pleaſing to every human Creature; or, perhaps, 
this may never appear in the Women of any Na- 
tion, where the Men are grown ſo ſavage and brutal, 
as to have loſt all Taſte for it. 

E 3 Yet, 
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Yet, even as to Grace itſelf, under the Notion 
of Pleaſingneſs (as I was juſt now calling it), it may 
become almoſt univerſal ; and be as ſubject to the 


Dominion of Fancy, as any of the leſs ſignificant 8 


Parts of Beauty. A Parent can ſee Genteelneſs, in 
the moſt aukward Child, perhaps, that ever was 


born; and a Perſon who is truly in Love, will be 


pleaſed with every Motion and Air of the Perſon be- 
loved; which is the moſt diſtinguiſhing Character 
that belongs to Grace. Tis true, this is all a miſ- 


taken > Lark but, as to that particular Perſon, it 
has all the Effects of the true. 


Since I have ſpoken of this Extent and Univerſali- 
ty of ſuppoſed Beauty, it would be very ungrateful 
not to ſay ſomething of the real Beauty of the other 
Works of Nature; which ſeem to reach every- 
where, as far as we are acquainted with them ; and 
to meet us, which-ever Way we turn our Eyes, 


If we look upon the Earth, we ſee it laid out in 
a Thouſand beautiful Inequalities, anda pleaſing V a- 
riety of Plains, Hills, and Mountains; generally 
cloathed by Nature in a living Green, the Color that 
is the moſt delightful and the molt refreſhing to the 
Eye; diverſified with an Infinity of different Lights 
and Shades: adorned with various Sorts of Trees, 
Fruits, and Flowers; interſperſed often with wind- 
ing Rivers, or limpid Streams, or ſpreading Lakes; 
or terminating, perhaps, on a View of the Sea, 
5 which 
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& which is for ever changing its Form, and in every 
Form is pleaſing. 


If we look up to the Heavens, how charming are 
the Riſing of the Sun, the gentle Azure of the no- 
ble Arch expanded over our Heads, the various Ap- 
pearance and Colors of the Clouds, the fleeting 
Shower, and the painted Bow ! Even in the Abſence 
of its great Enlivener, the Sun, we ſee it all ſtudded 
with living Lights, or gilded by the more ſolemn 
Beauties of the Moon; moſt pleaſing in her infant 
Shape, and moſt majeſtic, when in her full Orb, 
I know not how it may be with others, but to me 
the very Lightnings are pleaſing, when ſtruggling 
amidſt the ſhaded Clouds ; and thoſe Fires that dart 
and waver upwards, ſometimes in various Colors, 
and ſometimes with Streams of gentle Light, not 
unlike the Break of Day, on the firſt Appearance of 
the Morning, from whence they have their Name. 


If-we turn toward the different Sorts of Animals, 
it is obſervable enough among them, that the Beauty 


I S whichis deſigned chiefly to pleaſe one another in their 


own Species, is ſo contrived as to diffuſe Pleaſure to 
thoſe of other Species, or atleaſt to Man. How 
beautiful, even to us, are the Colors that adorn the 
Necks of the Pigeon and Pheaſant ; the Train of 


& the Mackaw and Peacock; and the whole Dreſs of 


ſeveral Sorts of Birds, more particularly in the Eaſt- 
ern Parts of the World ? How neat and pleaſing is 


1 che Make of the Deer, the Greyhound, and ſeveral 


Sorts of Horſes ? How beautiful is the Expreſſion of 
E 4 | the 


mars 


the Paſſions, in a faithful Dog? And they are not 
even without ſome Degrees of Grace; as may be 
ſeen, in particular, in the natural Motions of a Chi- 
neſe Pheaſant; or the acquired ones, of a managed 
Horſe. And I the rather take Part of the Beauty of 
all theſe Creatures to be meant, by the Bounty of 
Nature for us ; becauſe moſt of the different Sorts 
of Sea Fiſh (which live chiefly out of our Sight) 
are of Colors and Forms more hideous, or (at beſt) 
leſs agreeable to us. 


And as the Beauty of one Species of Animals may 
be ſo deſigned and adapted, as to give Pleaſure to 
many others; ſo the Beauty of diffe ent Worlds may 
not be confined to each, but be carried on from one 
World to another, and from one Syſtem of Worlds 
to another; and may end in one -great univerſal 
Beauty, of ail created Matter taken in one View. 
How far this may hold, we are, as yet, incapable 
even of forming any Gueſs ; but ſome late Diſcove- 
ries have ſhewn, that there is a ſurprifing Symmetry 
and Proportion in the Sizes and Diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral Worlds in our own Syſtem ; from whence 
one would be apt to imagine, that the ſame Beauty 
of Proportion is kept up between the Worlds of 
other Syſtems ; and poſſibly, even between one Syſ- 
tem and another: At leaſt, all that we know of theſe 
Worlds, are exactly proportioned ; and all that we 
ſee of them, is beautiful. Thus all ſuch of them as 
come within our View, make what we call a fine 
ſtarry Heaven; and as they compoſe that beautiful 
Object to us, ſo does our Syſtem make a. Part in ſe- 


veral 
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F . veral of their Proſpects; and may be, in the great 


Compoſition of the Univerſe, a little ſingle Stud in 
a noble Piece of moſaic Work. 


And yet all the Profuſion of Beauty I have been 


1 ſpeaking of, and even that of the whole Univerſe 
taken together, is but of a weaker Nature in Com- 
RE pariſon of the Beauty of Virtue, It was extremely 
=X well ſaid by Plato, That if Virtue was to appear in 
da viſible Shape, all Men would be enamoured of 
her: And it ſeems as if the Greeks and Romans in 


general had had this Idea of her Beauty, becauſe 


CE the Goddeſs of Virtue, and the Goddeſs of Wiſdom 


(which was often taken for one and the ſame Thing 
among them, as well as in our Sacred Writings) 


A were always repreſented with the greateſt and moſt 
= commanding Beauty. The ſame appears yet ſtrong- 
ier from their uſing the Words Good [n] and Beau- 
tiful indifferently for each other; as if all Beauty 
0 was contained in Goodneſs. 

3 

I Indeed the Beauty of Virtue or Goodneſs ex- 
ceeds all other Beauty, as much as the Soul does 
me Body. 


The higheſt Object of Beauty that we can ſee is 
the Goodneſs of God, as diſplayed in the Works of 
the Creation. In him all Goodneſs: and Beauty 
dwells ; and whatever there is of moral Beauty in 
the whole Univerſe beſide, is only as ſo many Ema- 


[] Ka Tgeroy, Pulchrum, Honeſtum. 


nations 


= A'DIALOGUE I 
nations from the divine Author of all that is Good 


and Beautiful. : 


We ſometimes ſee a few feeble Rays of this | i 1 
reflected in human Actions, but much diſ- 43 p 
<olouret by the Medium through which they pas; 3 
and yet how charming do they even thus appear in . 
ſome Perſons, and on ſome Occafions ? All the 
Grandeur in the World is as nothing in Compariſon |? bk 
of any one of theſe good becoming Deeds, How ↄ⁵W 
More Charms are there, for Inſtance, in tbe 
AQions of fuch an humble Perſon as the Man f| © | 
-Rajs, than in all the Victories of our Edwards and 4 
our Harries ? or (to go farther back in Hiſtory) 
hom much more amiable is the Death of Socrates, r 
mon the whole Life of Alexander the (Great ? I J 


A 
wv #1 
LY 


than by that of the different Conduct of Two very | 3 
celebrated Poets, Milton and Tafſo, in deſcribing the 1 
allen Angels: Tafo's Devils are chiefly made hide- 3% 

ous by their Shape; their Horns and Tails are the 

principal Ingredients of Deformity 4 in his Daene, 1 
ons of them; whereas Milton generally omits thoſe 
little Particulars, and paints out the Deformity of | 1 
their Minds; their Pride, Impiety, Malignity, and 
Obſtinacy; hy which Means his Devils are tenfold 
more Devils, and more odious and horrible to the 
— chan thoſe of the Italian Poet. 


* 
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& There is a mighty eaſy Conſequence to be drawn 

from all this, which well deſerves to be more gene- 
 =_=® Pally obſerved. If Virtue be the chief Beauty, Peo- 
-| 4 ple, to be beautiful, ſhould endeavour to be virtu- 


ous - and ſhould avoid Vice, and all the worſt Sort 
Pot Paſſions, as they would fly Deformity. [ wiſh the 


* 


inn 


more beautiful Half of the human Creation, in par- 


* icular, were thoroughly ſenſible of this great 
* Truth; “ That the readieſt Way to be beautiful, 
W eis to be good ;” and ſuch of them as are more ſoli- 
5 eitous about chooſing and adjuſting what they wear, 


nd how that will appear, than about forming their 
linds, and regulating their diſagreeable Paſſions, 
9) in really fall under the Cenſure I mentioned be- 
en, fore, from one of the Latin Poets; and ſhew too 
, Rr to all the World, that they, in their own 


| earts, conſider their * as the better Part of 
the "themſelves. 


NH 

on - I muſt have quite tired you, I believe, added 
„ xrro, riſing; and ſhould be glad if you would 
nt Wake a little Walk, to refreſh- us all after this long 

r larangue. It has been far from ſeeming long to us 
de- 4 replied MiLEs1vs, as they were all going together 
the ut of the Tent) : *Tis a Subject that can ſcarce 
* ver be tireſome; and your Manner of treating it has, 


general, been very pleaſing; only I muſt ſay, that, 
ward the Concluſion, it began to grow a little too 
Nee a Sermon. I wiſh, fays TIAANTHESs, that 
me Ladies of your Acquaintance had been preſent 
= the whole Diſcourſe, and particularly at that Part 
fit; for I don't know whether it might not have 

1 done 
nere | 
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done them more good, than any Sermon that they 
ever were at in their Lives. However, as there 


were no Ladies here, I wiſh CRI TO would give us, 


who were of his Audience, Leave to beg he would 
be ſo good as print it, for the Benefit of the Fair 


Sex in general; for, I dare ſay, it would be of 1 


good Uſe to ſome of them. I know not whether 
it would be of any Uſe to them, replied CRIro; 
but if you really thought ſo, and could recolle& 
enough of it to write it down, it is entirely at your 
Service; and you have my full Leave to ſend it to 
the Preſs, as ſoon as you pleaſe. 


" 
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0 near PEK IN: 


IN A 


LE T T ER from F. cons a French Miſfi- 


onary, now employed by that Emperor to paint 
the Apartments in thoſe Gardens, to his Friend 
at Paris. 
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Tranſlated from the French; 
By Sir HARRY BEAU MONT. 
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DVERTISEMENT 


10 


DU 


T is now above Half a Century, ſince the French 

have been publiſhing a Collection of the Letters 
their Miſſionaries; from all the moſt diſtant Parts 
the World. This Collection is already grown 
ry voluminous. The famous Pere du Halde was 
S. he Perſon who had the chief Hand in making and 
dubliſhing it. There were but Eight Volumes that 
had appeared before he undertook the Care of it, 
. was in the Year 1711; and he carried it on, 

h Eighteen more, to the Year 1743; when the 

1 Death of that F ather, and ſome other Incidents, 
1 caſioned an Interruption of the Work, for about 
ix Years. It was reſumed in 1749, by F. Pat- 
uillet; who then publiſhed the 27th Volume. 
ne following is a Tranſlation of the Firſt Letter 
that Volume; and is, perhaps, as curious as 


4 2 y one in the whole ColleCtion. 
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FROM A 


PexIN, Nov. 1, 1743. 
S IR, 


T was with the greateſt Pleaſure that I received 
your Two laſt Letters; one of the 13th of 
October, and the other of the 2d of November, 
742. I communicated the very intereſting Account 


f the Affairs of Europe, which you give me in them, 

the reft of our Miſſionaries ; who join with me in 
ur fincere Thanks. I thank you too, in Particular, 
r the Box full of Works in Straw, and Flowers, 


hich came very ſafe to me : but I beg of you not 


3 put yourſelf to any ſuch Expence for the future; 
r the Chineſe very much exceed the Europeans, in 


2 | 4 


Vo. I. thoſe 
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thoſe kinds of Works ; and particularly in their [a} 
artificial Flowers [&]. We came hither by the Com- 
mand, or rather by the Permiſſion of the Emperor. 
An Officer was afligned to conduct us; and they 
made us believe, that he would defray our Expences: 
But the latter was only in Words; for, in Effect, 
the Expence was almoſt wholly out of our own 
Pockets. Half of the Way we came by Water; 
and both eat and lodged in out Boats: And what 
ſeemed odd enough to us was, that, by the Rules of 
Good- breeding received among them, we were not 
allowed ever to go aſhore, or even to look out of 
the Windows of our covered Boats, to obſerve the 
Face of the Country, as we paſſed along. 


We made the latter Part of our Journey in a Sort 3 
of Cage, which they were pleaſed to call a Litter, 
In this too we were ſhut up all Day long; and at 
Night carried into our Inns ; (and very wretched 
Inns they are I) and thus we got to Pekin, with our 
Curioſity quite unſatisfied, and with ſeeing but 
very little more of the Country, than if we had 
been ſhut up all the while in our own Chambers. | 


[a] Theſe are chiefly made of Feathers ; coloured and formed {6 
exactly like real Flowers, that one is often apt to forget one's ſelf, 4 * 
and ſmell to them. The famous Signora Vunnimano, at Rome (ſo 
many of whoſe Works in this kind are continually brought Home b) 4 F1 
our Gentlemen who travel to that City) at firft learned her Art from 
ſome which were ſent from China, by the Jeſuits, as a preſent to the | 3 4 
then Pope. I 1 
[5] Here | is 3 Page or two omitted, as relating only to their private Wl 
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Indeed they ſay, that the Country we paſſed is but 
{a bad Country; and that, though the Journey is 
near 2000 Miles, there is but little to be met with 


4 Won the Way that might deſerve much Attention: 


Not even any Monuments, or Buildings, except 


ſome Temples for their Idols; and thoſe built of 
Wood, and but one Story high : The chief Value 


I and Beauty of which ſeemed to conſiſt in ſome bad 


Paintings, and very indifferent Varniſh-works, In- 
© deed any one that is juſt come from ſeeing the 


© Buildings of France and Italy, is apt to have but 
little Taſte, or Attention, for whatever he may 


i | meet with in the other Parts of the World. 


However, I muſt except, out of this Rule, the 


Palace of the Emperor of Pekin, and his Pleaſure- 
& Houſes ; for in them every thing is truly great and 
beautiful, both as to the Deſign and the Execution; 


and they ſtruck me the more, becauſe I had never 


W ſeen any thing that bore any manner of Reſem- 
blance to them in any Part of the World that I had 


been in before, 


I ſhould be very glad, if I could make ſuch a De- 


© ſcription of theſe, as would give you any juſt Idea 
of them; but that is almoſt impoſſible ; becauſe there 


1s nothing in the whole, which has any Likeneſs to 
our Manner of Building, or our Rules of Architec- 
ture. The only way to conceive what they are, is 
to ſee them; and if I can-get any Time, I am re- 


: | | ſolved to draw ſome Parts of them as exactly as I 


can, and ſend them into Europe. | 
F 2 g The 
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The Palace is, at leaſt, as big as [e] Dijon; 
which City I chooſe to name to you, becauſe you 
are ſo well acquainted with it, This Palace con- 
ſiſts of a great Number of different Pieces of Build- 
ing; detached from one another, but diſpoſed with 
a great deal of Symmetry and Eeauty. They are 
ſeparated from one another by vaſt Courts, Planta- 
tions of Trees, and Flower-Gardens. The princi- 
pal Front of all theſe Buildings ſhines with Gilding, 
Varniſh-work, and Paintings; and the Inſide is 
furniſhed and adorned with all the moſt beautiful 
and valuable Things that could be got in China, 
the Indies, and even from Europe. 


As for the Pleaſure-houſes, they are really charm- 
ing. They ſtand in a vaſt Compaſs of Ground. 
They have raiſed Hills from Twenty to Sixty Foot 
high ; which form a great Number of little Valleys 
between them. The Bottoms of theſe Valleys are 
watered with clear Streams ; which run on till they 
join together, and form larger Pieces of Water and 
Lakes: They paſs theſe Streams, Lakes, and Ri- 
vers, in beautiful and magnificent Boats : I have 
ſeen one, in particular, Seventy-eight Feet long, 
and Twenty-four Feet broad, with a very handſome 


Houſe raiſed upon it. In each of theſe Valleys, there 4 4 
are Houſes about the Banks of the Water, very well 4 


diſpoſed; with their different Courts, open and cloſe 1 | , 


[<] A handſome City in France ; and the Capital one in the Pro- x 5 ; 


vince oy Burgundy ; * Three and Four Miles round. 


3 — hy 
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Y Porticos, Parterres, Gardens, and Caſcades ; which, 
& when viewed all together, have an admirable Ef- 

© fect upon the Eye. 


They go from one of the Valleys to another, not 
by formal ſtrait Walks as in Europe; but by various 
# Turnings and Windings, adorned on the Sides with 
little Pavillions and charming Grottos ; and each of 
© theſe Valleys is diverſified from all the reſt, both by 
: their manner of laying out the Ground, and in the 
Structure and Diſpoſition of its Buildings. 


„All the Riſings and Hills are ſprinkled with Trees; 
and particularly with Flowering Trees, which are 
here very common. The Sides of the Canals, or 
leſſer Streams, are not faced (as they are with us) 
with ſmooth Stone, and in a ftrait Line; but look 
rude and ruſtic, with different Pieces of Rock, ſome 
of which jut out, and others recede inwards; and 
are placed with ſo much Art, that you would take it 
to be the Work of Nature. In ſome Parts the Wa- 
9 ter is wide, in others narrow; here it ſerpentiſes, 
and there ſpreads away, as if it was really puſhed 

2 off by the Hills and Rocks. The Banks are ſprink- 
87 led with Flowers, which riſe up even through the 

4 Hollous in the Rock work, as if they had been pro- 
duced there naturally, They have a great Variety 
of them, for every Seaſon of the Year, 


Beyond theſe Streams there are always Walks, or 
rather Paths, paved with ſmall Stones; which lead 
Y 3 from one Valley to another, Theſe Paths too are 
= F 3 Irregular 
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irregular ; and ſometimes wind along the Banks of 
the Water, and at others run out wide from them, 


On your Entrance into each Valley, you ſee its 
Buildings before you. All the Frontisa Colonnade, 
with Windows between the Pillars. The Wood- 
work is gilded, painted, and varniſhed, The Roofs 
too are covered with yarniſhed Tiles of different Co- 
lours; red, yellow, blue, green, and purple; which, 
by their proper Mixtures, and their Manner of plac- 
ing them, form an agreeable Variety of Comparti- 
ments and Deſigns. Almoſt all theſe Buildings are 


only one Story high; and their Floors are raiſed 4 


from Two to Eight Feet above the Ground. You 
go up to them not by regular Stone Steps, but by a 
rough Sort of Rock-work, formed as if there had 
been ſo many Steps produced there by Nature, 
The Infide of the Apartments anſwers perfectly to 
their Magnificence without. Beſide their being very 
well diſpoſed, the Furniture and Ornaments are 
very rich, and of an exquiſite Faſte. In the Courts 
and Paſſages, you ſee Vaſes of Braſs, Porcelain, and 
Marble filled with Flowers; and before ſome of 
theſe Houſes, inſtead of naked Statues, they have 
feveral of their hieroglyphical F igures of Animals, 


and Urns with Perfumes burning in them, placed 


upon Pedeſtals of Marble. 


Every Valley, as I told you before, has its Plea- $ : 


ſure-houſe; ſmall indeed in reſpe& to the whole In- 
cloſure ; but yet large enough to be capable of re- 
ceiving the greateſt Nobleman in Europe, with all his 

$5 Retinue 
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Retinue. Several of theſe Houſes are built of Cedar, 


is which they bring, with great Expence, at the Diſ- 


tance of 1500 Miles from this Place. And now 
no many of theſe Palaces do you think there are, in 


4 : | all the Valleys of the Incloſure ? There are above 


200 of them, without reckoning as many other 


1 | Houſes for the Eunuchs; for they are the Perſons 


"ZZ who have the Care of each Palace, and their Houſes 
tee always juſt by them; generally at no more than 
Five or Six Feet Diſtance. Theſe Houſes of the 
2X Eunuchs are very plain; and for that Reaſon are al- 
ways concealed, either by ſome Projection of the 


Wals, or by the Interpoſition of their artificial Hills, 


Over the running Streams there are Bridges, at 


* proper Diſtances, to make the more eaſy Commu- 
& nication from one Place to another. Theſe are moſt 
commonly either of Brick, or Free-ſtone, and ſome- 
times of Wood, but are all raiſed high enough for 
che Boats to paſs conveniently under them. They 


are fenced with Balliſters finely wrought, and adorn- 
ed with Works in Relievo ; but all of them varied 
from one another, both in their Ornaments and De- 
ſigns. Do not imagine to yourſelf, that theſe Bridges 


3 , run on, like ours, in ſtrait Lines: On the contrary, 
they generally wind about and ferpentize to ſuch a 
Degree, that ſome of them, which, if they went on 


regularly, would be no more than Thirty or Forty 
Feet long, turn ſo often and ſo much as to make 
their whole Length 100 or 200 Feet. Vou ſee ſome 
of them which, either at the Midſt, or at the Ends, 
have little Pavillions for People to reſt themſelves in; 
F 4 ſupported 
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ſupported ſometimes by Four, ſometimes by Eight, 
and ſometimes by Sixteen Columns, They are uſu- 
ally on ſuch of the Bridges as afford the moſt engag- 
ing Proſpects. At the Ends of other of the Bridges 
there are triumphal Arches, either of Wood, or 
white Marble ; formed in a very pretty Manner, 
but very different from any thing that I have ever 
ſeen in Europe, | 


I have already told you that theſe little Streams, 
or Rivers, are carried on to ſupply ſeveral larger 
Pieces of Water, and Lakes, One of theſe Lakes is 
very near Five Miles round; and they call it a 
Meer, or Sea. This is one of the moſt beautiful 
Parts in the whole Pleaſure Ground. 


On the Banks are ſeveral Pieces of Buildings, ſe- 
parated from each other by the Rivulets and arti- 
ficial Hills above mentioned. | 


But what is themoſt charming Thing of all is, an 
Iſland, or Rock, in the Middle of this Sea; raiſed, 
in a natural and ruſtic Manner about Six Feet above 
the Surface of the Water, On this Rock there is a 
little Palace, which, however, contains an Hundred 
different Apartments. It has Four Fronts, and is 
built with inexpreſſible Beauty and Taſte; the Sight 
of it ſtrikes one with Admiration. From it you 
have a View of all the Palaces, ſcattered at proper 
Diſtances round the Shores of this Sea; all the Hills 
that terminate about it; all the Rivulets, which tend 
thither, either to diſcharge their Waters into it, or 
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to receive them from it ; all the Bridges, either at 
the Mouths or Ends of theſe Rivulets ; all the Pa. 
vilions and triumphal Arches that adorn any of theſe 
'Y Bridges; and all the Groves that are planted to ſe- 
parate and ſcreen the different Palaces, and to pre- 
vent the Inhabitants of them from being overlooked 
by one another. The Banks of this charming Wa- 
ter are infinitely varied; there are no two Parts of it 
alike. Here you ſee Keys of ſmooth Stone; with 
Porticos, Walks, and Paths, running down to them 
I from the Palaces that ſurround the Lake: There, 
others of Rock- work, that fall into Steps, contrived 
with the greateſt Art that can be conceived: Here 
natural Terraces with winding Steps at each End, 
to go up to the Palaces that are built upon them; 
and above theſe, other Terraces, and other Palaces, 
that riſe higher and higher, and form a ſort of Am- 
phitheatre. There again a Grove of flowering Trees 
preſents itſelf to your Eye; and a little farther you 
ſee a Spread of wild Foreſt- trees, and ſuch as grow 
only on the moſt barren Mountains : Then, per. 
haps, vaſt Timber-trees with their Under-wood ; 
then Trees from all toreign Countries ; and then, 


ſome all blooming with Flowers, and others all 
laden with Fruits of difterent Kinds. 


There are alſo, on the Banks of this Lake, a great 
Number of Net-work-houſes, and Pavilions ; Half 
on the Land, and Half running into the Lake, for 
all Sorts of Water-fowl ; as farther on upon the 
Shore, you meet frequently with Menageries for dif- 
ferent Sorts of Creatures ; and even little Parks for 


the 
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the Chace. But of all this Sort of Things, the Chi. 


neſe are moſt fond of a kind of Fiſh, the greater Part 1 
of which are of a Colour as brilliant as Gold; o- 
thers, of a Silver Colour; and others of different 3 tl 
Shades of red, green, blue, purple, and black ; and A a 
ſome, of all Sorts of Colours mixt together. There 
are ſeveral Reſervoirs for theſe Fiſh, in all Parts of 
the Garden; but the moſt conſiderable of them all Hh 
is at this Lake. It takes up a very large Space; and EF 
is all ſurrounded with a Lattice-work of Braſs-wire, Wt 
in which the Openings are ſo very fine and (mall, i 
as to prevent the Fiſh from waydering into the e 
main W aters. F £ 
1 
To let you ſee the Beauty of this charming Spot 
in its greateſt Perfection, I ſhould wiſh to have you 
tranſported hither when the Lake is all covered with MF} 
Boats, eicher gilt, or varniſhed ; as it is ſometimes, . 


for taking the Air; ſometimes, for fiſhing ; and 
ſometimes, for [d] Juſts, and Combats, and other 
Diverſions, upon the Water; but above all, on ſome 
fine Night, when the Fire- works are played off 
there; at which Time they have Illuminations in all 


Id] I have ſeen of this Sort of Juſts upon the Water, in our Parts Y 
of the World; and particularly at Lio:sin France. The Champions A 4 
ſtand, as frmly as they are able, on the Prows of two Boats, with a MW 
Shield in their left Hands, and a blunted Spear in their right, There 
is an equ4] Number of Rowersn each of the Boats, who drive them ⁵ 
on with great Impetuoſity. The two Combatants charge each other 9 
with their Spears; and often both, but almoſt always one of them is "3 
driven backward on the Shock; either down into his Boat, or (which 
often happens) into the Water; which latter makes one of the prin- 
cipal Parts in this odd Sort of Diverſion. 2 


the 
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2 the Palaces, all the Boats, and almoſt on every 
X Tree. The Chineſe exceed us extremely in their 


W Firc-works ;z and I have never feen any thing of 


that Kind, either in France, or Italy, that can bear 
any Compariſon with theirs, 


The Part in which the Emperor uſually reſides 


here, with the Empreſs, his [e] favourite Miſtreſſes, 
and the Eunuchs that attend them, is a vaſt Collec- 


tion of Buildings, Courts, and Gardens; and looks 
W itſelf like a City. *Tis at leaſt as big as our City 


of [/] Dole. The greater Part of the other Pala- 
ces is only uſed for his walking; or to dine and 
ſup in upon Occaſion. 


This Palace, for the uſual Reſidence of the Em- 
peror, is juſt within the grand Gate of the Pleaſure 
Ground. Firſt are the Antichambers ; then the 
Halls for Audience; and then the Courts and Gar- 
dens belonging to them. The Whole forms an 
Iſland ; which is entirely ſurrounded by a large and 
deep Canal. Tis a fort of Seraglio; in the different 
Apartments of which, you ſee all the moſt beautiful 
Things that can be imagined, as to Furniture, Or- 
naments, and Paintings (I mean of thoſe in the 


Chineſe Taſte) ; the moſt valuable Sorts of Wood ; 


[e] The original ſays; „“ les Koucifeys, les Feys, les Pines, les 
„ Kouci-gins, et les Ichangtſays: and informs us in a Note, that 
theſe are ſo many different Titles of Honour, for the different Claſſes 
ef ſuch of the Emperor's Miſtreſſes as are moſt in his Favour, I did 
not think jt worth while to ſet down all theſe hard Names in the Text 3 
and, perhaps, they might as well have been omitted even here. 
LF The ſecond City for Size in the Franche Comte. 


varniſhed 
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varniſhed Works, of China and Japan; antient Va- 
ſes of Porcelain; Silks, and Cloth of Gold and 
Silver. They have there brought together all that Art 1 ny 
and good Taſte could add to the Riches of Nature. =. 
From this Palace of the Emperor, a Road, which 
is almoſt {trait, leads you to a little Town in the Sie 
Midſt of the whole Incloſure. *T'is ſquare; and 
each Side is neat a Mile long. It has Four Gates, 
anſwering the Four principal Points of the Compaſs; 8 1 
with Towers, Walls, Parapets, and Battlements. 0 
It has its Streets, Squares, Temples, Exchanges, 
Markets, Shops, Tribunals, Palaces, and a Port | 


for Veſſels. In one Word, every thing that is at 
* : * a. 

Pekin in Large, is there repreſented in Miniature. 
You will certainly aſk for what Uſe this City was 


intended? Is it that the Emperor may retreat to it 
as a Place of Safety, on any Revolt, or Revoluti- 
on? It might indeed ſerve well enough for that Pur- 
poſe ; and poſſibly that Thought had a Share in the 
Mind of the Perſon who at firſt deſigned it; but 
its principal End was, to procure the Emperor the 
Pleaſure of ſecing all the Buſtle and Hurry of a great 
City in little, whenever he might have a Mind for 
that Sort of Diverſion, 


The Emperor of China is too much a Slave to his 
Grandeur ever to ſhew himſelf to his People, even 
when he goes out of his Palace. He too ſees nothing 
of the Town, which he paſles through. All the 
Doors and Windows are ſhut up. They ſpread 

wide 
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"ide Pieces of Cloth every where, that nobody may 
Tee him. Several Hours before he is to paſs through 
N Pny Street, the People are forewarned of it; and if 
any ſhould be found there whilſt he paſſes, they 
ould be handled very ſeverely by his Guards, 
EW henever he goes into the Country, two Bodies 
Jof Horſe advance a good way before him on each 
ide of the Road; both for his Security, and to 
reep the Way clear from all other Paſſengers. As 
. ; the Emperors of China find themſelves obliged to 
F1ive in this ſtrange ſort of Solitude, they have always 
endeavoured to ſupply the Loſs of all public Diver- 
1 W fions (which their high Station will not ſuffer them 
to partake) by ſome other Means or Inventions, 
0 according to their different Taſtes and Fancies. 
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This Town, therefore, in theſe two laſt Reigns 
(for it was this Emperor's Father who ordered it to 
* be built) has been appropriated for the Eunuchs to 
act in it, at ſeveral Times in the Year, all the 
Commerce, Marketings, Arts, Trades, Buſtle, and 
Hurry, and even all the Rogueries, uſual in great 
Cities. At the appointed Times, each Eunuch puts 
on the Dreſs of the Profeſſion or Part which is 
aſſigned to him. One is a Shop-keeper, and another 
an Artiſan; this is an Officer, and that a common 
Soldier: One has a Wheel barrow given him to 
drive about the Streets; another, as a Porter, carries 
a Baſket on his Shoulders. In a Word, every one 
has the diſtinguiſhing Mark of his Employment. 
The Veſſels arrive at the Port; the Shops are open- 
ed; and the Goods are expoſed for Sale. There is 
one 
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one Quarter for thoſe who ſell Silks, and another for 
thoſe who ſell Cloth ; one Streer for Porcelain, and 
another for Varniſh-works. You may be ſupplied 
with whatever you want. This Man ſells Furniture 
of all Sorts ; that, Cloachs and Ornaments for the 
Ladies; athird has all Kinds of Books tor the learned 
and curious, There are Coffee-houſes too, and 


Taverns of all Sorts, good and bad; beſide a Num- 
ber of People that cry different Fruits about the 


Streets, and a great Variety of refrcſhing Liquors, 


The Mercers, as you pals their Shops, catch you 4 . 
by the Sleeve, and preſs you to buy ſome of their 
Goods. Lis all a Place of Liberty and Licence; f 

and you can ſcarce diſtinguiſh the Emperor himſelf 
from the meaneſt of his Subjects. Every body bauls 9 I 
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out what he has to ſell ; ſome quarrel, others fight ; WW; 


and you have all the Confuſion of a Fair about you. 3 ; 
The public Officers come and arreſt the Quarrellers ; 


carry them before the Judges, in the Courts of Ju- 3 


ſtice; the Cauſe is tried in form; the Offender 
condemned to be baſtinadoed ; and the Sentence is 


put in Execution; and that fo effectually, that the 


Diverſion of the Emperor ſometimes coſts the poor 


Actor a great deal of real Pain. 


The Myſtery of Thieving is not forgot, in this Y 


general Repreſentation. That noble Employ is aſ- 


figned to a conſiderable Number of the clevereſt Eu- 2 
nuchs, who perform their Parts acmirably well. It 


any one of them is caught in the Fact, he is brought 
to Shame, and condemned (at leaſt they go through 


the Form of condemning him) to be ſtigmatiſed, baſ- 
- tinadoed, 
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„ iaadoed, or baniſhed ; according to the Heinouſ- 
d es of the Crime, and the Nature of the Theit, If. 
d I hey ſteal cleverly, they have the Laugh on their Side; 
a 1 hey are applauded, and the Sufferer is without Re- 
e 3 Ireſs. However, at the End of the Fair, every 
| 1 thing of this Kind is reſtored to the proper Owner. 
- 9 This Fair (as I told you before) is kept only for 
9 


tne Entertainment of the Emperor, the Empreſs, and 
vis Miſtreſſes. Tis very unuſual for any of the 
3 Princes, or Grandees, to be admitted to ſee it; and 
when any have that Favour, it is not till after the 
EW omen are all retired to their ſeveral Apartments. 
HE The Goods which are expoſed and ſold here, belong 
4 ; chiefly to the Merchants of Pekin ; who put them 
into the Hands of the Eunuchs, to be fold in reality; 

A W ſo that the Bargains here are far from being all pre- 
tended ones. In particular, the Emperor himſelf 
always buys a great many Things; and you may be 
8 W ſure they aſk him enough for them. Several of the 
Ladies top make their Bargains ; and ſo do ſome of 
the Eunuchs. All this trafficking, if there was no- 
thing of real mixt with it, would want a great deal 
ef that Earneſtneſs and Life, which now make the 
Buſtle the more active, and the Diverſion it gives 
the greater, 


To this Scene of Commerce, ſometimes ſucceeds 
a very different one; that of Agriculture, There is 
a Quarter within the ſame Incloſure, which is ſet 
apart for this Purpoſe. There you fee Fields, Mea- 
dows, Farm-houſes, and little ſcattered Cottages; 
with 
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with Oxen, Ploughs, and all the Neceſſaries for 
Huſbandry. There they ſow Wheat, Rice, Pulſe, 
and all other Sorts of Grain. They make their P 


Harveſt, and carry in the Produce of their Grounds; 


In a Word, they here imitate every thing that is 
done in the Country; and in every thing expreſs a 


rural Simplicity, and all the plain Manners of a 2A 
Country Life, as nearly as they poſſibly can. 2 


Doubtleſs you have read of the famous Feaſt in 0 | 
China, called the Feaſt of the Lanthorns. It is al- 
ways celebrated on the 15th Day of the firſt Month. 


There is no Chineſe ſo poor, but that upon this Day 
he lights up his Lanthorn. They have of them of 
all Sorts, Figures, Sizes, and Prices. On that Day 


all China is illuminated; but the fineſt Illuminations 8 


of all are in the Emperor's Palaces ; and particular] 


in theſe Pleaſure-grounds, which I have been de- 1 : 
ſcribing to you. There is not a Chamber, Hall, or 


Portico, in them, which has not ſeveral of theſe i 
Lanthorns hanging from the Ceilings. There are 
ſeveral upon all the Rivulets, Rivers, and Lakes ; 
made in the Shape of little Boats, which the Waters 
backward and forward. There are ſome upon 
all the Hills and Bridges, and almoſt upon all the 
Trees. Theſe are wrought mighty prettily, in the | 
Shapes of different Fiſhes, Birds, 2nd Beaſts ; Vaſes, 
Fruits, Flowers; and Boats of different Sorts and 
Sizes. Some are made of Silk ; ſome of Horn, Glaſs, 
Mother of Pearl, and a Thouſand other Materials, 
Some of them are painted ; others embroidered z and 
of very different Prices. I have ſeen ſome of them 
which 
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nich could never have been made for a Thouſand 
rows. It would be an endleſs Thing to endeavour 
1 give you a particular Account of all their Forms, 
Materials, and Ornaments. It is in theſe, and in 
e great Variety which the Chineſe ſhew in their 
3 uildings, that I admire the Fruitfulneſs of their 
Invention; and am almoſt tempted to own, that we 
= quite poor and barren in Compariſon of them. 


XX Their Eyes are ſo accuſtomed to their own Ar- 

ritecture, that they have very little Taſte for ours. 

lay I tell you what they ſay when they ſpeak of it, 

Sr when they are looking over the Prints of ſome of 
4 Nur moſt celebrated Buildings! The Height and 
IT hickneſs of our Palaces amazes them. They look 

con our Streets as ſo many Ways hollowed into 
rrible Mountains; and upon our Houſes, as Rocks 
Pointing up in the Air, and full of Holes like Dens 
r Bears and other wild Beaſts. Above all, our dif- 
4 rent Stories, piled up ſo high one above another, 
em quite intolerable to them; and they cannot 
Honceive how we can bear to run the Riſk of break- 
=; our Necks, ſo commonly, in going up ſuch a 
Number of Steps as is neceſſary to climb up to the 
IF ourth and Fifth Floors. Undoubtedly (ſaid 
the Emperor Cang-by, whilſt he was looking over 
ſome Plans of our European Houſes) this Ezrope 


„ i 

4 * muſt be a very ſmall and pitiful Country; ſince 
„ che Inbabitants cannot find Ground enough to 
s. ſpread out their Towns, but are obliged to live 


* up thus in the Air.” As for us, we think other- 
viſe 3 and have Reaſon to do ſo. 


Vor. I, G However, 
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_ However, I muſt own to you, without pretending 
to decide which of the two ought to have the Prefer- 
ence, that the Manner of Building in this Country 
pleaſes me very much. Since my Reſidence in Chi- 
na, my Eyes and Taſte are grown a little Chineſe, 
And, between Friends, is not the Ducheſs of Bour- 
bon's _Hoyſe oppoſite to the Tuilleries, extremely 
pretty ? Yet that is only one Story, and a good deal 
in the Chineſe Manner. Every Country has its 
Taſte and Cuſtoms. The Beauty of our Architec- 
ture cannot be diſputed ; nothing is more grand and 
majeſtic. I oon too that our Houſes are well diſ- 
poled. We follow the Rules of Uniformity, and 
Symmetry, i in all the Parts of them. There is no- 
thing in them unmatched, or diſplaced ; every Part 
anſwert its oppoſite ; and there's an exact Agreement 
in the whole. But then there is this Symmetry, this 
beautiful Order and Diſpoſition too in China; and 
particularly in the Emperor's Palace at Pekin, that 
J was ſpeaking of in the Beginning of this Letter, 
The Palaces of the Princes and great Men, the 
Courts of Juſtice, and the Houſes of the better 
dort of People, are generally in the ſame Taſte, 


But i in their Pleaſure-houſes, they rather chooſe 
be! a beautiful Diſorder, and a Wandering as far as 
poffible from all the Rules of Art. They go entirely 


 [g} The Author of this Letter ſeems here to have formed his Opi- 
_ sfion only from the Garden in which he was employed; for this is not 
_ univerſally the caſe in the Pleaſure · houſes of the Emperor of China. 1 
have lately ſcen ſome Prints, of another of his Gardens, (brought from 


on 
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on this Principle, . That what they are to repreſent 
ce there, is a natural and wild View of the Country; 
« 2 rural Retirement, and not a Palace formed ac- 
« cording to all the Rules of Art.“ Agreeably to 
which, I have not yet obſerved any Two of the lit- 
tle Palaces in all the grand Incloſure which are a- 
like, though ſome of them are placed at ſuch con- 
ſiderable Diſtances from one another. You would 
think that they were formed upon the Ideas of fo 
many different foreign Countries; or that they 
| were all built at random, and made up of Parts not 
meant for one another, When you read this, you 
wil! be apt to imagine ſuch Works very ridiculous ; 
and that they muſt have a very bad Effect on the 
Eye; but was you to ſee them, you would find it 
quite otherwiſe ; and would admire the Art with 
which all this Irregularity is conducted. All is in 
good Taſte ; and ſo managed, that its Beauties ap- 
pear gradually one after another. To enjoy them 
as one ought, you ſhould view every Piece by it- 
ſelf ; and you would find enough to amuſe you for 
a long while, and to ſatisfy all your Curioſity. 


Beſide the Palaces themſelves (though I have call- 
ed them little, in compariſon of the whole) are very 
far from being inconſiderable Things. I ſaw them 
building one in the ſame Incloſure, laſt Year, for 


that Kingdom, and which will very ſoon be publiſhed here) in which 
the Diſpoſition of the Ground, Water, and Plantations, is indeed quite 
irregular ; but the Houſes, Bridges, and Fences, are all of a regular 
Kind, Thoſe Prints will give the trueſt Idea we can have of the 
Chineſe Manner of laying out Pleaſure-grounds, 
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one of the Princes of the Blood; which coſt him 
near [Y] Two Hundred Thouſand Pounds; with- 
out reckoning any thing for the Furniture and Or- 
naments of the Inſide; for they were a Preſent to 
him from the Emperor. 


1 muſt add one Word more, in relation to the 
Variety which reigns in theſe Pleaſure-houſes. It is 
not only tobe found in their Situations, Views, Diſ- 
poſitions, Sizes, Heights, and all the other general 
Points ; but alſo in their lefler Parts, that go to the 
compoſing of them. Thus, for inſtance, there is no 
People in the World who can ſhew ſuch a Variety 
of Shapes and Forms, intheir Doors and Windows, 
as the Chineſe, They have ſome round, oval, ſquare, 
and all Sorts of angled Figures; ſome, in the Shape 
of Fans ; others in thoſe of Flowers, Vaſes, Birds, 
Beaſts, and Fiſhes; in ſhort, of all Forms whether 
regular or irregular, 


It is only here too, I believe, that one can ſee 
ſuch Porticos, as I am going to deſcribe to you. 
They ſerve to join ſuch Parts of the Buildings in the 
ſame Palace, as lie pretty wide from one another. 
Theſe are ſometimes raiſed on Columns only, on 
the Side toward the Houſe ; and have Openings, of 
different Shapes, through the Walls on the other 
Side; and ſometimes have only Columns on both 


+ [5] The Original ſays, Sorxante Ouanes ; and adds in a Note, that 
one Ouane is worth Ten Thouſand ach; and each Ja is worth 
Seven Livres and a Half; ſo that Sixty Ounces make Four Millions 
2d Half of Livres ; which is equal to 196,875 Pounds Sterling, 


Sides; 
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Sides; as in all ſuch as lead from any of the Pala- 
ces, to their open Pavilions for taking the freſh Air. 
But what is ſo ſingular in theſe Porticos, or Colon- 
nades, is, that they ſeldom run on in trait Lines; 
but make an Hundred Turns and Windings : 
Sometimes by the Side of a Grove, at others, be- 
hind a Rock, and at others again along the Banks 
of their Rivers or Lakes. Nothing can be conceiv- 
ed more delightful ; they have ſuch a rural Air as is 
quite raviſhing and inchanting, 


You will certainly conclude from all I have told 
you, that this Pleaſure-place muſt have coſt immenſe 
Sums of Money ; and indeed there is no Prince, but 
ſucha one as is Maſter of ſo vaſt a State as the Em- 
peror of China is, who could either afford ſo prodigi- 
ous an Expence, or accompliſh ſuch a Number of 
great Works in ſo little Time; for all this was 
done in the Compaſs of Twenty Years. It was the 
Father of the preſent Emperor who began it ; and 
his Son now only adds Conveniences and Orna- 
ments to. it, here and there. 


But there is nothing ſo ſurpriſing or incredible, in 
this; for beſides that the Buildings are moſt com- 
monly but of one Story, they employ ſuch prodigious 
Numbers of Workmen, that every thing is carried 
on very faſt. Above Half the Difficulty is over 
when they have got their Materials upon the Spot. 
They fall immediately to diſpoſing them in Order ; 
and in a few Months the Work is finiſhed. They 


look almoſt like thoſe fabulous Palaces, which are « 


G 3 ſaid 
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ſaid to he raiſed by Inchantment, all at once, in ſome 
beautiful Valley, or on the Brow of ſome Hill. 


This whole Incloſure is called Yven-ming Yuen 
the Garden of Gardens ; or the Garden by way of 
Eminence. It is not the only one that belongs to 
the Emperor ; he has Three others, of the ſame 
Kind; but none of them ſo large, or ſo beautiful, 
as this. In one of theſe lives the Empreſs's Mother, 
and all her Court. It was built by the preſent Em- 
peror's Grandfather [i] Cang-hy ; and is called Ichang- 
tchun Yven, or the Garden of perpetual Spring. The 
Pleaſure-places of the Princes and Grandees are, in 
Little, what thoſe of the Emperor are in Great. 


Perhaps you will aſk me, Why all this long De- 
e ſcription? Should not I ratherhavedrawn Plans of 
ac this ma nificent Place, and ſent them to you!“ 
To have done that, would have taken me up at leaſt 
Three Vears, without touching upon any thing elſe; 
whereas I have not a Moment to ſpare ; and am 
forced to borrow the Time in which I now write to 
you, from my Hours of Reft. To which you may 
add, that for ſuch a Work, it would be neceſſary for 
me to have full Liberty of going into any Part of the 
Gardens wheneverl pleaſed, and toſtay there as lon 
as I pleaſed ; which is quite impracticable here. 'Tis. 
very fortunate for me, that I had got the little Know- 
ledge of Painting that I have ; for, without this, 1. 
ſhould have been in the ſame Caſe with ſeveral other 


L] Cang-by began his Reign in 1660 ; his Son Yongtching ſueceed- 
Arn 1722 3 and his Grandſon Kir- long in 1735. | 


Eur opeans, 
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Zuro pam, who have been here between Twenty 
and Thirty Vears, without being able ever to ſet 
their Feet on any Spot of this delightful Ground. 
There is but one Man here, and that's the Empe- 
ror. All Pleaſures are made for him alone. This 
charming Place is ſcarce ever ſeen by any body but 
himſelf, his Women, and his Eunuchs, The Princes, 
and other chief Men of the Country, are rarely ad- 
mitted any further than the Audience-Chambers. Of 
all the Europeans that are Here, none ever entered 
this Incloſure, except the Clock- makers and Painters, 
whoſe Employments make it neceſſary that they 
ſhould be admitted every where. The Place uſually 
aſſigned us to paint in, is in one of thoſe little Pala- 
ces above- mentioned; where the Emperor comes to 
ſee us work almoſt every Day; ſo that we can never 
be abſent. We don't go out of the Bounds of this 
Palace, unleſs what we are to paint cannot be brought 
to us; and in ſuch Caſes they conduct us to the Place 
under a large Guard of Eunuchs. We are obliged to 
go quick, and without any Noiſe; and huddle and 
ſteal along ſoftly, as if we were going upon ſome 
Piece of Miſchief. Tis in this Manner that I have 
gone through, and ſeen, all this beautiful Garden; 
and entered into the Apartments. The Emperor uſu- 
ally reſides here Ten Months in each Vear. We are 
about Ten Miles from Pekin, All the Day we are in 
the Garden; and have a Table furniſhed for us by 
the Emperor: For the Nights, we have bought us a 
Houſe near the Entrance to the Gardens. When the 
Emperor returns to Pekin, we attend him; are lodged 
G4 there 
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there wichin his Palace ; and go every Eyening to 
the French Church [4]. 


I think itis high Time both for you and me, that 
1 ſhould put an End to this Letter; which has car- 
ried me on to à greater Length than I at firſt intend- 
ed. I with i it may give you any Pleaſure ; and 
ſhould be very glad if jt was in my Power to do any 
thing more conſiderable, to ſhew you the perfect 
Eſteem I have for you. I ſhall always remember 
you in my Prayers; and beg you would ſometimes 
remember me in yours. I am, with the greateſt 


Regard, 
S18, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble Servant, 
 ATTIRET. 


T4 Here follow Fourteen or Fifteen Pages in the Original, which 
treat only of the Author's private Affairs or of the Affairs of the 


Miſſion, without any thing relating to the Emperor's Garden; and 
are therefore omitted by the Tranſlator, W 
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— Te conſult ; dic tibi quis ſis: 
— E clo deſcendit yuh, oxauror. 
Juv. Sat. xi. 
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O promote the Sale of this Piece, Mr. 

DopsLEx was for, dedicating it to ſome 
reigning Toaſt; but it was thought more for 
his Intereſt to ſend it into the World, with 
the Motto inſcribed on the Golden Apple ad- 
judged to Venus; for then a Thouſand God- 
deſſes might ſeize. it; as their own. 
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T is offenſive for a Man to ſpeak much of him- 
1 ſelf ; and few can do it with ſo good a Grace 

as Montaigne. I wiſh I could; or that I could 
be half ſo [a] entertaining or inſtructive. My Sub- 
jet, however, will be my Apology ; and Iam 
ſure it will draw no Envy upon me. Bodily De- 
formity is viſible to every Eye; but the Effects of 
it are known to very few ; intimately known to 
none, but thoſe who feel them; and they general- 
ly are not. inclined to reveal them. As therefore I am 
furniſhed with the neceſſary Materials, I will treat 
this uncommon Subject at large; and to view it in 
a philoſophical Light is a Speculation which may be 
uſeful to Perſons ſo oddly (I will not ſay unhappi- 


ly) diſtinguiſhed ; and perhaps not unentertaining 
to others. 


[a] The Marquis of Halifax, in a Letter to Charles Cotton, Eſq. 


who tranſlated Montaigne's Eſſays, ſays, It is the Book in the World, 
with which he is beſt entertained ; and that Montaigne did not write 


for Praiſe, but to give the World a true Picture of himſelf and of 
Mankind, 


I do 
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I do not pretend to be ſo ingenious as Montaigne 
but it is in my Power to be as ingenuous. I may, 
with the ſame [5] Naivite, remove the Veil from 
my mental as well as perſonal Imperfections; and 
expoſe them naked to the World. And when I 
have thus anatomized myſelf, I hope my Heart will 
be found found and untainted, and my Intentions 
"honeſt and ſincere. 


LJ Longinus ſays, that Cæcilius wrote of the Sub- 

lime in a low Way : on the contrary, Mr. [4] Pops 
calls Lenginus the great Sublime he draws.” Let 
it be my Ambition to imitate Longinus in Style and 
Sentiment; and like Cæcilius, to make theſe appear 
a Contraft to my Subject; to write of Deformity 
with Beauty; and by a finiſhed Piece to attone for 
an ill-turned Perſon. : 


If any Reader i imagines, that [e] a Print of me in 
the Frontiſpiece of this Work would givehim aclear- 
er Idea of the Subject; I have no Objection, provid- 
ed he will be at the Expence of engraving. But, for 
want of it, let him know, that I am ſcarce five Feet 
high; thatmy Back was bent in my Mother's Womb; 
and that in Perſon I reſemble Æſep, the Prince of 


n Nate, an Expreſſion of Montaigne; and which Fonte- 
nelle puts into his Mouth in his Dialogue with Socrates, 

Le] In the Beginning of his Treatiſe on the Sublime. 

IA] In bis Eſſay on Criticiſms | 

[e] It was a diſobliging Stroke to a Lady; but it was faid of Made- 
moiſelle de Gournai, that, to vindicate her Honour from Reflexion, 
ſhe need only prefix her Picture to her Book, General Dictionary, 
under the Word (Gournai.) 


I Oran ge, 
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Orange, Maſhal Luxemburg, Lord Treaſurer Saliſ- 
bury, Scarron, and Mr. Pope ; not to mention Wer- 


fites and Richard the Third; whom I do not claim 


as Members of our Society: [V] the firſt being a 
Child of the Poet's Fancy; the laſt miſrepreſented by 
Hiſtorians, who thought they muſt draw the Devil 
in a bad Shape. But I will not (on this Occaſion) ac- 
cept of Richard's Statue from the Hand of any Hiſ- 
torian, or even of Shakeſpear himſelf ; but only from 
that of his [g] own Biographer, whotells us (and he 
ought to know) that Richard was a handſome Man. 


As have the greateſt Reaſon to thank God, that 
I was born in this Iſland, and enjoy the Bleſſings of 
his Majeſty's Reign; let me not be unthankful, that 
I was not born in Sparta / where I had no ſooner 
ſeen the Light, but I ſhould have been deprived of it; 
and have been thrown, as a uſeleſs Thing [h, into a 
Cavern by Mount Taygetus / Inhuman Lycurgus |! 
thus to deſtroy your own Species] Surrounded by 
the Innocents, whom you have murdered, may Inot 
haunt you among the Shades below for this Barbarity? 
That it was ill Policy, the glorious Liſt of Names, 
which I have produced, is a Proof; your own Age- 


LFI Tam mala Therſiten probibebat forma latere, 
Quam pulchrd Nireus conſpiciendus erat. 
Ov, Ep. ex Ponto xiii. ver. 4. 

el George Buck, Eſq, who, in his Hiſtory of Richard the Third, 
endeavours to repreſent him as a Prince of much better Shape (both of 
Body and Mind) than he had been generally eſteemed. And Biſhop 
Nicolſon calls Buck a more candid Compoſer of Annals than Sir Themas 
More. See his Hiflorical Library. 

[5] See Plutarcb in the Life of Lycurgus, 


Hlaus 
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filaus confutes your Maxim; and I hope toconfute 
it too by my own Behaviour, Is the Carcaſe the 
better Part of the Man ? And is it to be valued by 
Weight, like that of Cattle in a Market ? 


| Inſtead of this Lacedemonian Severity, thoſe, who 
had the Care of my Infancy, fell into another Ex- 
treme ; and, out of Tenderneſs, tried every Art to 
corre& the Errors of Nature; but in vain : for (as, 
I think it is, Mr. Dryden ſays) 


Gad did not make his Works for Man to mend. 


When they could not do that, they endeavoured to 
conceal them ; and taught me to be aſhamed of my 
Perſon, inſtead of arming me with true Fortitude to 
deſpiſe any Ridicule or Contempt of it. This has 
cauſed me much Uneaſineſs in my younger Days; 

and it required many Years to conquer this Weak- 
neſs, Of which I hope now there are but little Re- 
mains left. This ill Management gave me too an 
inſuperable Baſhfulneſs ; and although I have paſſed 
the Courſe of my whole Life among the better Part 
of Mankind, I have always felt a ReluQance to 
produce a bad Figure, which may be ſome Obſtruc- 
tion toa Man's Advancement in the World ; but 
an Advantage in reſtraining his Fondneſs for it. 


- Vanmerited Reflexions on a Man's Perſon are hard 
of Digeſtion. Men of Underſtanding have felt them. 
Even Mr. Pope was not invulnerable in this Part, 
For when the Dunces were foiled by his Writings, 


they 
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they printed a Caricatura of his Figure; and it is 
evident that this ſtung him more than a better An- 
ſwer ; for [i] he ranks it among the moſt atrocious 
Injuries. I never in my Life received the leaft Af- 
front on this Head from any Gentleman I ever con- 
verſed with; or from any one who had the leaſt Pre- 
tenſion to that Name: for I ſhould be a Churl in- 
deed, if I eſteemed as ſuch any little innocent Plea- 
ſantry of a Friend, which is rather an Inſtance of 
ſincere Kindneſs and Affection; and I ſhould be un- 
fit to ſit at Table with him, ſhould I reſent his Con- 
gratulations on my emerging from an Eclipſe of a 
Surloin of Roaſt-beef, or of a Bowl of Punch, that 
ſtood between us. But the Scene changes extremely 
when I get into a Mob, where Infolence grows in 
Proportion, as the Man ſinks in Condition; and 
where ] can ſcarce paſs without hearing ſome Affront. 
But am now unmoved with that Scurrility, which 
uſed to affect me when I was young. The Title of 
Lord I never much valued; and now I entirely de- 
ſpiſe, and yet they will force it upon me as an Ho- 
nour, which they have a Right to beſtow, and which 
I have none to refuſe, This Abuſe is grown into 
ſuch a Habit with the Rabble, that an IJriſb Chair- 
man often uſes it, when he aſks me to take a Chair ; 
and ſometimes a Beggar, when he demands an Alms. 


This Difference of Behaviour towards me hath 
given me the ſtrongeſt Idea of the Force of Educa- 


Li] In his Epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot are theſe Lines: _ 
The Morals blacken'd, when the Writings *ſcape, . 


The libel'd Perſon, and the pifur'd Sbape, àc. 


Vor, I, tion ; 
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tion; and taught me to ſet a right Value upon it. It 
is certainly the Stamp of a Man's Character: it diſ. 
tinguiſhes the baſe from the valuable Metal; and is 
the Barrier between the Mob and the civilized Part 
of Mankind. This Uſage hath alſo been a great 
Advantage to me; for it hath made me (like [X] 
Horace) fly from the Vulgar to the Company and 
Converſation of my Superiors, where I am ſure to 
be eaſy. I have ever enjoyed it; and though I want 
polite Qualities to recommend me, I cannot ſay J 
was ever ill received by them. Moreover, theſe 
Abuſes from my Inferiors often furniſh me with ge- 
nerous Reflexions. I ſometimes recollect the Ex- 
preſſion of Brutus in Shakeſpear, © Your Werds pals 
«by me as the idle Wind which I regard not :” at 
other Times a Saying (I think) of Socrates ; Shall 
e be angry if an Afs kick at me? It is his Nature 
„ fo to do [I].“ But perſonal Reflexions of this 
kind are almoſt unknown among Perſons of high 
Rank. It muſt therefore be only a French Romance, 
that gave riſe to the Report, that our great and glo- 
rious Deliverer once called Luxemburg crooked-back 
Fellow ; who replied, that he could not know that 
he was fo, for he had never ſeen his Back. 


When, by ſome uncommon Accident, I have been 
drawn into a Country Fair, Cockpit, Bear-garden, 
or the like riotous Aſſemblies, after I have got from 
L] Odi prophanum vulgus, & arceo. Od. i, I. 3. 
[/] I might add another Bon Mot of Socrates; when aſked, how he 


could bear the Noiſe and Ill- manners of Xantippe, he replied, They 


that live in a trading Street are not diſturbed at the Paſſage of Carts 
See the Spectator, No. 479. 


them, 
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them, I have felt the Pleaſure of one eſcaped from 
the Danger of a Wreck ; for all the Time I am 
preſent, I conſider myſelf as liable to Affront, with- 
out a Power of ſhewing any Reſentment ; which 
would expoſe me to ten-fold Ridicule. Nor am I 
formed for a Maſquerade ; where ſuch a Figure 
would ſoon be diſcovered ; nor eſcape Abuſe from 
the lower Claſs, whom the Maſk introduces to their 
Betters ; and where all indulge a greater Liberty 
of Behaviour, 


| I always had an Averſion in my Childhood to 
Dancing-maſters ; and ſtudied all Evaſions to avoid 
their Leſſons, when they were forced upon me; for 
I was ever conſcious to myſelf, what an untoward 
Subject they had to work on: I carried this a little 
too far ; and have ſometimes wiſhed I had ſacrificed 
a little more to the Graces. The Negle& of this 
has left behind it an Aukwardneſs in ſome Part of 
my outward Geſture and Behaviour; and I am ſen- 
ſible, that I might, by Care and Habit, have cor- 
rected ſome Things now grown inveterate ; and 
that, from-a natural Diſlike to Trifles, I neglected 
ſome Forms too much, 


Bodily Deformity is very rare ; and therefore a 
Perſon ſo diſtinguiſhed muſt naturally think, that he 
has had ill Luck in a Lottery, where there are above 
a thouſand Prizes to one Blank, Among 558 Gen- 
tlemen in the Houſe of Commons, I am the only 
one that is ſo. Thanks to my worthy Conſtituents, 
who never objected to my Perſon , and I hope never 


H 2 to 
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to give them cauſe to object to my Behaviour, 
are not like a venal Borough, of which there goes 
a Story; that, though they never took Exceptions 
to any Man's CharaQter, who came up to their 
Price; yet they once rejected the beſt Bidder, be- 
cauſe he was a Negroe. 


I never was, nor ever will be, a Member of the 
[n] Ugly Club; and I would adviſe thoſe Gentle- 
men to meet no more : For though they may be a 
very ingenious and facetious Society; yet it draws 
the Eyes of the World too much upon them, and 
* too much from the World. For who would 
chooſe to be always looking at bad Pictures, when 
there is ſo great a Collection to be met with of good 
ones, eſpecially among the Fair Sex ; who, if they 
will not admit them to be Intimates, will permit 
them to be diſtant Admirers. When deformed Per- 
ſons appear together, it doubles the Ridicule, be- 
cauſe of the Similitude; as it does, when they are 
ſcen with very large Perſons, becauſe of the Con- 
traſt, Let them therefore call Minerva to their 
Aid in both Caſes. 


There are many Great and Tall Men, with whom 
I ſhall always eſteem it an Honour to converſe ; and 
though their Eyes are placed in a much higher Par- 
allel, they take care never to overlook me; and are 
always concerned, if, by Chance, they happen to 
ſtrike my Hat with their Elbow. When ſtanding 
or walking, we indeed find ſome bn r the 


(m] Speftator, Numb. 27. 
Conver- 
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Converſation ; for they are obliged to ſtoop down, 
as in ſearch of a Pin, while I am looking up, as 
if taking the Height of a Star with a Quadrant. 
And I own I ſometimes uſe a little Policy, that the 
Contraſt may not be too remarkable, 


General O. is Brother in Blood and in Worth to 
one of the greateſt and beſt Men of the Age; and 
a brave Spirit is lodged in a large Perſon. The Man, 
who ſtood intrepid by his Majeſty's Side in the glori- 
ous Day of Dettingen, and afterwards by that of his 
Royal Highneſs in-the more unfortunate one of Fon- 
tenay, is now placed at the Head of a Troop of 
Horſe Grenadiers, to guard that Prince, whom he 
hath ſo long and faithfully ſerved. F have the Ho- 
nour to be well known to him; and I once accident- 
ally accompanied him to ſee che Horſes of his Troop. 
I never was more humbled, than when I walked 
with him among his tall Men, made ſtill taller by 
their Caps. I ſeemed to myſelf a Worm and no 
Man ; ang could not but inwardly grieve, that, 
when I had the ſame Inclination' to the Service of 
my Country and Prince, I wanted their Strength 
to perfom it, As a Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, I ſometimes uſe the Precaution to place 
myſelf at ſome Diſtance from the General, though 
I am commonly of the ſame Side of the Houſe. 


Lord D. is another brave Officer at the Head of 
one of his Majeſty's Troops of Guards; one of the 
talleſt of his Subjects; an ancient Peer; an able Se- 
nator; and (what is much to the Honour of any 

H 3 Peer) 
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Peer) a uſeful Magiſtrate in the Country. I am al- 
ways proud of meeting his Lordſhip at the Quarter 
Seſſions; but I always take Care to have the Chair- 
man at leaſt between us on the Bench, that it may 
not be too viſible to the Country, what a prodigious 
Diſparity there is in every Reſpect between us. 


But I will now divide my Text, in order to diſ- 
cuſs it more thoroughly; and will conſider the na- 
tural Conſequences of Bodily Deformity; firſt, how 
it affects the outward Circumſtances ; and laſtly, 
what Turn it gives to the Mind, 


It is certain, that the Human Frame, being warp- 
ed and diſproportioned, is leſſened in Strength and 
Activity; and rendered leſs fit for its Functions. 
Scarron had invented an Engine to take off his Hat; 
and I wiſh I could invent one to buckle my Shoe, or 
to take upa Thing from the Ground, which I can 
ſcarce do without kneeling ; for] can bend my Body 
no farther than it is bent by Nature. For this Rea- 
ſon, when Ladies drop a Fan or Glove, I am not 
the firſt to take it up; and often reſtrain my In- 


clination to perform thoſe litile Services, rather than : 


expoſe my Spider-like Shape. And I hope it will 
not be conſtrued as Pride, if I do not always riſe 
from my Seat when I ought ; for if it is low, I find 
ſome Trouble in it; and my Center of Gravity is ſo 
ill placed, that I am often like to fall back. Things, 
hanging within the Reach of others, are out of mine. 
And what they can execute with Eaſe, I want 
Strength to perform, I am in Danger of being 
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trampled upon, or ſtifled in a Crowd ; where my 
Back is a convenient Lodgment for the Elbow of 
any tall Perſon that is near. I can ſee nothing; and 
my whole Employment is to guard my Perſon. I 
have forborn to attend his Majeſty in the Houſe of 
Peers, ſince I was like to be ſqueezed to death there 
againſt the Wall, I would willingly come thither 
when his Majeſty commands, but he is too gracious 
to expect Impoſſibilities. Beſides, when I get in, I 
can never have the Pleaſureof ſeeing, onthe Throne, 
one of the beſt Princes, who ever ſat on it. Theſe 
and many others are the Inconveniences continually 
attending a Figure like mine. They may appear grie- 
vous to Perſons not uſed to them; but they grow 
eaſier by Habit; and though they may a little diſturb, 
they are not ſufficient to deſtroy the Happineſs of 
Life ; of which, at an Average, I have enjoyed as 
great a Share as moſt Men. And perhaps one 
Proof of it may be my writing this Eſſay; not intend- 
ed as a Complaint againſt Providence for my Lot, but 
as an innocent Amuſement to myſelf and others. 


I cannot tell what Effect Deformity may have on 
the Health ; but it is natural to imagine, that as the 
inward Parts of the Body muſt, in ſome meaſure, 
comply with the outward Mould ; the Form of the 
latter being irregular, the firſt cannot be ſo well 
placed and diſpoſed to perform their Functions; and 
that generally deformed Perſons would not be healthy 
or long-lived, But this is a Queſtion beſt deter- 
mined by Facts; and in this Caſe the Inſtances are 
too few, or unobſerved, to draw a general Conclu- 
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ſion from them. And Health is, more than is com- 
monly thought, in a Man's own Power; and the 
Reward of Temperance, more than the Effect of 
Conftitution ; which makes it ſtill more difficult to 
paſs a Judgment. ſep could not be young when he 
died; and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been murdered at Delphi, The Prince of Orange 
fearce paſſed the Meridian of Life ; and the Duke 
of Luxemburg died about the Age of ſræty- ſeven. 
The Lord Freaſurer Burl:zgh (the Honour of whoſe 
Company I claim on the Authority of In] Oftorn) 


| Hved to feventy-eight ; but his rl Earl of Sa- 


lifbury, who died about fifteen Years after him, could 
not reach near that Age. F have heard (but know 


not if it is true) that Mr, Pope's Father was deforms 
ed, and he lived to feventy-five; whereas the Son 


died! in middle Age; if he may be ſaid to die, whoſe 
Works are immortal. My Father was not deform- 
ed, but active, and my Mother a celebrated 
Beauty ; and I, that am ſo unlike them, have lived 
to a greater Age; and daily ſee my Acquaintance, 


of a ſtronger Frame, quitting the Stage before me. 


But I leave it to better Naturaliſts to'determine, 
whether Deformity, abſtractedly conſidered, is preju- 


dicial to Health ; for in its Conſequences, I believe, 


it is moſt commonly an Advantage. Deformed Per- 
fons have a leſs Share of Strength than others, and 
therefore ſhould naturally be more careful to preſerve 

it; and as Temperance is the great Preſervative of 
Health, it may incline them to be more temperate. 
* See Hiſtorical Memoirs of Q Elizabeth, by Francis Oſbern, Eſq, 
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Inave Reaſon to think that my own weak Frame and 
Conſtitution have prolonged my Life to this preſent 
Date. But I ſhould impoſe upon N asg and 
affront Heaven, if I aſcribed that to Virtue, which 
took its Rife from Neceffity. Being of a conſump- 
tive Diſpoſition, I was alarmed, when young, with 
frequent ſpitting of Blood ; this made me abſtain 
from Wine, and all ſtrong Liquors, which I have 
now done for near thirty Years, But 


( Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Carybdim.) 


By this I fell into another Mis fortune; and the Stone 
was the Conſequence of my drinking raw Water; 
but Care and Perſeverance, with Abſtinence, have ſo 
far ſubdued that Diſtemper, that at preſent it is but 
little Interruption to my Eaſe or Happineſs. And 
weak as I am, I daily fee many dying before me, 
who were deſigned by Nature for a much longer 
Life. And I cannot but lament, that the Genera- 
lity of Mankind fo wantonly throw away Health 
(without which [e] Life is not Life) when it is fs 
much in their own Power to preſerve it. If every 
Virtue in its Conſequence is its own Reward, Tem- 
perance is eminently ſo ; and every one immediately 
feels its good Effect. And I am perſuaded that many 
might arrive at Cornaro's Age, if they did but follow 
his Example. On thinking upon this Subject, I 
have adopted many Maxims, which to the World 
will ſeem Paradoxes ; as certain true Geographical 
Theorems do to thoſe, who are RESTING with 


Lo! Non eft vivere, ſed valere, vita. Mart, 1. vi. Ep. 70. 


the 
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the Globe. I hold as Articles of Faith (but which 


may be condemned as Hereſies in many a General 
Council aſſembled about a large Table) that the 
ſmalleſt Liquors are beſt : That there never was a 
good Bowl of Punch; nor a good Bottle of Cham- 
' paign, Burgundy, or Claret: That the beſt Dinner 
is one Diſh : That an Entertainment grows worſe 
in proportion as the Number of Diſhes increaſe : 
=_ "That a Faſt is better than a Lord Mayor's Feaſt : 
That no Conoifleur ever underſtood good Eating: 
That no Miniſter of State or Ambaſſador ever gave 
a good Entertainment: No King ever ſate down to 
a good Table: And that the Peaſant fares better 
than the Prince, &c. Reing inſpired with ſuch Sen- 
timents, what Wonder is it, if I ſometimes break 
out into ſuch Ejaculations. O Temperance | Thou 
Goddeſs moſt worthy to be adored ! Thou Patro- 
neſs of Health ! Thou Protector of Beauty | Thou 
Prolonger of Life! Thou Inſurer of Pleaſure ! 
Thou Promcter of Buſineſs ! Thou Guardian of the 
Perſon! Thou Preſerver of the Underſtanding ! 
Thou Parent of every intellectual Improvement, 
and of every moral Virtue | 


Another great Preſervative of Health is, moderate 
Exerciſe ; which few deformed Perſons can want 
Strength to perform. I ever choſe long Journies, 
and they have been fatiguing to me; but I never 
found myſelf worſe for Fatigue. And (before I was 
troubled with the Stone) I have, on Occaſion, rode 
fifty Miles in a Day; or walked near Twenty. And, 
though now flow in my Motions, I can be on my» 
Feet 
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Feet the greateſt Part of the Day; and cannot be 


ſaid to lead a ſedentary Life. As a deformed Perſon 


is not formed for violent Exerciſe, he is leſs liable to 
ſuch Diſorders as are the natural Conſequence of it. 
He will alſo eſcape many Accidents, to which Men 
of athletic Make, and who glory in their Strength, 

are always expoling themſelves to make Trial and 
Proof of it. If he cannot carry an Ox, like Mils, 
he will not, like Milo, be hand-cuffed in the Oak, 
by attempting to rend it. He will not be the Man 
that ſhall ride from London to York in a Day, or to 
MWindſor in an Hour for a Wager; or that ſhall be 
perpetually performing ſurpriſing long Journies in a 
ſurpriſing ſhort Time, for no earthly Buſineſs, but 
the Pleaſure of relating them, Conſcious of his own 
Weakneſs, he will be cautious ofrunning into Places 
or Occaſions of Danger. I deny myſelf ſome En- 
tertainments, rather than venture into a Crowd, 
knowing how unequal I am to a Struggle in it; and, 
if any ſudden Quarrel ſhould ariſe, how ill I am qua- 
lified for ſuch an Encounter. One Blow from a 
Slack or Broughton would infallibly conſign me over 
to Charon. Nature too calls on deformed Perſons to 
be careful not to offer ſuch Affronts, as may call them 
forth into the Field of falſe Honour, where they can- 
not acquit themſelves well for want of Strength and 
Agility; and they are ſecurer from ſuch Affronts. 
themſelves ; ſince others will conſider the little Cre- 
dit they will gain, by compelling them to appear on 
that Scene. On the whole I conclude, that Defor- 


mity is a Protection to a Man's Health and Perſon ; 
which 
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which. (range as it may appear) are better defend« 
ed by Feebleneſs than Strength. 


Let me now conſider the Influence of Bodily De- 
formity on a Man's Fortune. Among the lower 
Clafs, he is cut off from many Profeſſions and Em- 
ployments. He cannot be a Soldier, he is under 
Standard; he cannot be a Sailor, he wants Activity 
to climb the Rigging; he cannot be a Chairman or 
Porter, he wants Strength to bear the Burthen. In 
Bigher Life, he is ill qualified for a Lawyer, he can 
ſcarce be ſeen over the Bar; for a Divine, he may 
drop from his Haſſock out of Sight in his Pulpit. 
The Improvement of his Mind is his proper Frovincez 

and his Bufineſs only ſuch as depends on Ingenuity, 
If he cannot be a Dancing-maſter to adjuſt the Heels, 
he may be a School-maſter to inſtru the Head, He 
cannot be a graceful Actor on the Stage; but he 
may produce a good Play, He would appear ill as 
a Herald in a Proceſſion ; but may paſs as a Mer- 
chant on the Exchange. He cannot undergo the 
Fatigue of the Campaign ; but he may adviſe the 
Operations of it. He is defigned by Nature, rather 
to fleep on Parnaſſus, than to deſcend on the Plains 
of Elis. He cannot be crowned at the Olympic 
Games; but may be the Pindar to celebrate them. 
He can acquire no Glory by the Sword ; but he 
may by the Pen; and may grow famous by only 
relating thoſe Exploits, which are beyond his Power 
to imitate. e 


Lord Baron (that extenſive and penetrating Ge- 
nius, who pointed out every Part of Nature for Ex- 
| amination) 
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amination) in his Eſſay on Deformity ſays, * that, 

« in their Superiors, it quencheth Jealouſy towards 
« them, as Perſons that they think they may at 
« Pleaſure deſpiſe ; and it layeth their Competitors 
« and Emulators afleep, as never believing they 
« ſhould be in a Poſſibility of Advancement, till 
« they ſee them in Poſleſſion.” But it is much to be 
doubted, whether this is not more than counterbal- 
lanced by the Contempt of the World, which it re- 
quires no mean Parts to conquer. For if (as I have 
ſomewhere read) a good Perſon is a Letter of Re- 
commendation, Deformity muſt be an Obſtruction 
inthe Way to Favour, In this reſpect, therefore, 
deformed Perſons ſet out in the World to a Difad- 
vantage, and they muſt firft ſurmount the Prejudices 
of Mankind before they can be upon a Par with 
others. And muſt obtain, by a Courſe of Behaviour, 
that Regard, which is paid to Beauty at firſt Sight. 
When this Point is once gained, the Tables are 
turned, and then the Game goes in their Favour ; 
for others, ſenfible of their Injuſtice to them, uo 
ſooner find them better than they expected, than they 
believe them better than they are; whereas in the 
beautiful Perſon, they ſometimes find themſelves im- 
poſed upon, and are angry that they have worſhiped 
only a painted Idol, For (again take Lord Bacon r 
Words) [p] © neither is it almoſt ſeen, that very 
* beautiful Perſons are otherwiſe of great Virtue : 
< they prove accompliſhed, but not of great Spirit; 
* and ſtudy rather Behaviour than Virtue. Whereas 
* [4] deformed Perſons, if they be of Spirit, will free 


Le] His Eſſay on Beauty. [7] His Effay on Deformity, 
„ themiclyes 
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<« themſelves from Scorn, which muſt be either by 
& Virtue or Malice; and therefore let it not be 
„ maryelled, if they ſometimes prove excellent Per- 
& ſons, as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the Son of Solomon, 
« Efop, Gaſca Preſident of Peru; and Socrates may 
« likewiſe go amongſt them, with others.” Nay, 
be ſays, in a great Wit Deformity is an Advan- 
etage to Riſing.” And, [q] in another Part of his 
Works, © that they, who, by Accident, have ſome 
„ inevitable and indelible Mark on their Perſons or 
« Fortunes, as deformed Perſons, Baſtards, Ec, if 
they want not Virtue, generally prove fortunate,” 


Oſborn, in his Hiſtorical Memoirs of Queen Eliza- 
beth, informs, us, that “ ſhe choſe the goodlieſt Per- 
<« ſons for her Houſehold Servants; but in her Coun- 
« ſellors did not put by Sufficiency, though accom- 
« panied with a crooked Perſon ; as it chanced in a 
ir] Father and a Son of the Cecils, both incom- 
© parable for Prudence.” It is well known the 
Queen would make the Father (Burleigh) fit in her 
Preſence ; telling him, that ſhe did not uſe him for 
his Legs, but Head. But the Son (afterwards Lord 
Treaſurer and Earl of Saliſtury) was not ſo civilly 
treated by the Populace; and is an Inſtance, not only 
that Envy purſues a great Man, but that the higheſt 
Poſt cannot redeem a deformed one from Contempt; 
it attends him like his Shadow, and like that too is 
ever reminging him of his ill Figure ; which is often 


[9] De Angmentis Scientiarum, I. viii. e. 2. 
Ir] I ſuppoſe what Cambden ſays of Lord Burleigb's comely and 
pleaſing AſpeR, relates to his Cquntenance only. 
| objected 
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objected for want of real Crimes. For the ſame 
Writer [5] ſays of the ſame great Man; „that the 
« Misfortunes accompanying him from his Birth did 
« not a little add to that Cloud of DetraQion, that 
« fel] upon all that he ſaid or did; a Mulct in Na- 
te ture, like an Optick Spectacle, multiplying much 
« jn the Sight of the People the Apparitions of ll.” 
Nor was this Contempt buried with him: it tram- 
pled on his Aſhes, and inſulted his Grave; as ap- 
pears by an Epitaph, which Oſborn cites, as void of 
Wit, as it is full of Scurrility; in one Line of which 
there is an Epithet, not ſo elegant, as deſcriptive 


ef his Perſon, vix. Little Baſſive Robin, that was 
ſo great,” | 


Such Contempt in general, joined with the Ridi- 
cule of the Vulgar, is another certain Conſequence 
of bodily Deformity. For Men naturally deſpiſe 
what appearsleſs beautiful or uſeful ; and their Pride 
is gratified, when they ſee ſuch F os to their own 
Perſons. It is this Senſe of Superiority, which is 
teſtified by Laughter in the lower Sort ; while theic 
Betters, who know how little any Man whatſoever 
hath to boaſt of, are reſtrained by good Senſe and 
good Breeding from ſuch an Inſult.. But it is noc 


eaſy to ſay why one Species of Deformity ſhould be 


more ridiculous than another, or why the Mob 
ſhould be more merry with a crooked Man, than one 
that is deaf, lame, ſquinting, or purblind. Or why 
ſhould they back-bite me ( if I may uſe the Expreffion) 
to my Face, and not laugh at my Face itſelf for be- 
ing harrowed by the Small Pox ? It is a Back in 
L Hiſtorical Memoirs of King James. 
Alto 


** 
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Alto Relievo that bears all the Ridicule ; though, 
one would think a prominent Belly a more reaſon- 
able Object of it; fince the laſt is generally the Ef- 
fect of Intemperance, and of a Man's own Creati- 
an. Sccrates was ugly, but not contemned ; and 
L] Philopaemen of very mean Appearance, and 
though contemned on that Account, not ridiculed ; 
for [u] Montaigne ſays, ill Features are but a ſu- 
Sperficial Uglineſs, and of little Certainty in the 
« Opinion of Men; but a Deformity of Limbs is 
< more ſubſtantial, and ſtrikes deeper in.“ As it 
is more uncommon, it is more remarkable; and 
that, perhaps, is the true Reaſon, why it is more 
ridiculed by the V ulgar. 


Since this is the Caſe, I appeal to my Fraternity, 
whether it is not found Policy to uſe Stratagem to 
guard againft their Attacks as much as may be; and, 
fince they are deceived by outward Appearances, to 
call in the Aid of the Taylor, to preſent them with 
better Shapes than Nature has beſtowed. Againſt 
fo unfair an Adverſary fuch Fraud is juſtifiable ; 
though I do not approve of it in general. When! 
was a Child, I was drawn like a Cupid, with a Bow 
and Arrow in my Hands, and a Quiver on my 
Shoulder; Iaſterwards thought this an Abuſe, which 
ought to be corrected; and, when I ſate for my Picture, 


F-] comiog to an Inn, where he was expected, before bis Atten- 
dants, the Miſtreſs of the Houſe, ſeeing a plain F erſon, of very mean 
Aſpect, ordered him to aſſiſt in getting things ready for Philopemen, 
His Attendants finding him ſo employed, he told them, he was then 
paying the Tribute of his Uglineſs. Plutarch. 

Lz] In his Eſſay en Phyſiognomy. 

| ſome 
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ſome Years ago, I inſiſted on being drawn as I am, 
and that the ſtrong Marks of the Small Pox might 
appear in my Face; for I did not chooſe to colour 
over a Lye. The Painter ſaid, he never was al- 
lowed ſuch Liberty before ; and I adviſed him, ifhe 
hoped to be in vogue, never to aſſume it again: for 
Flatterers ſucceed beſt in the World ; and of Flat- 
terers, Painters are the leaſt liable to be detected 
by thoſe they flatter. Nor are the Ladies the only 
Perſons concerned for their Looks. [x] Alexander 
« choſe to have his Picture drawn by Apelles, and 
« his Statue formed by Lyſippus. And the Spartan 
<« Ageſilaus (conſcious of his ill Figure) would never 
« ſuffer any Ricture or Statue of him to be taken. 
« He was one of the moſt conſiderable Perſons of his 
ce Ape both for civil and military Virtues, inſomuch 
« that he juſtly acquired the Appellation of Ageſilaus 
te the Great. But though Nature had been uncom- 
<« monly liberal to him in the noble Endowments of 
ce the Mind, ſhe had treated him very unfavourably 
< in thoſe of the Body. He was remarkably low of 
<«Stature z_ had one Leg ſhorter than the other; and 
« ſo very deſpicable a Countenance, that he never 
c failed of raiſing Contempt in thoſe, who were un- 
ce acquainted with his moral and intellectual Excel- 
« lencies. It is no wonder therefore, that he was 
„ unwilling to be delivered down to Poſterity under 
e the Diſadvantages of ſo unpromiſing a Figure.“ I 


[x] Edifto vetuit, ne quis ſe, przter Apellen, 

Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo duceret æra 

Fortis Alexandri valtum ſimulantia. Hor, Ep. i, I. 2. 
See too Cicero's celebrated Epiſtle to Lucceius, - | 


Vol. I, I have 
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have given the [y Words of a late very elegant Tran- 
ſlation of Ciceros Letters.— On the whole, I could 
wiſh, that Mankind would be more candid and 
friendly with us; and inſtead of ridiculing adiſtorted 
Perſon, would rally the Irregularities of the Mind, 
which, generally, are as viſible as thoſe of the Per- 
fon ; but, being more common, they paſs with little 
Notice as well in high as low Life. [z] Mzaecenas 


would laugh at any Irregularity in Horace's Dreſs, 
but not at any Caprice in his Behaviour, becauſe it 


was common and faſhionable ; ſo a Man's Perſon, 
which is the Dreſs of his Soul, only is ridiculed, 
while the vicious Qualities of it eſcape. Let me add, 
that if ridiculing another's Perſon. is in no Caſe to be 
juſtified, the ill Treatment of, it muſt be highly cri- 
minal: what then muſt we think of Balbus, a Ro- 
man Quæſtor in Spain, who wantonly expoſed to 
wild Beaſts a certain noted Auctioneer at Seville, for 


no other Reaſon, but becauſe he was deformed, This 
is related in a [a] Letter to Cicero by Aſinius Pollio, 
che moſt accompliſhed Gentleman of that Age; who 
calls Balbus a Monſter for this and other Acts of Bar- 


nn and Notes, of the Epiſtle I have men- 


WT Si curtatus inzquali tonſore capillos ' 
Occurrit, rides; ſi forte ſubucula pexee 
Trita ſubeſt tunicz, vel 6 toga diſſidet i  impar, 
| Rides ; quid, mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum ? 
Quod petiit, ſpernit ; repetit quod nuper omiſit 2. 
ZE tuat, et vitz diſconvenit ordine toto? 
Diruit, zdificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 
Inſanire putas —— neque rides. 
[a] The 5th of the 1th Book in the TND the 234 
of the 20th in the Original, 
barity, 
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barity. I am glad he has preſerved the Memory of 
this poor Man, whom I here conſecrate to Fame; 
and place foremoſt in the glorious Liſt ofour Martyrs. 


I will now follow Lord Bacon as my Guide, in 
tracing out ſuch Paſſions and AﬀeCtions, as moſt na- 
turally reſult from Deformity : for he ſays, ** There 
« certainly is a Conſent between the Body and the 
« Mind; and where Nature erreth in the one, ſhe 
«yentureth in the other; and therefore Deformi 
ce may be beſt conſidered, in this reſpect, as a Cauſe 
« which ſeldom fails of the Effect, and not as a 
« Sign, which is more deceivable ; for as there is 
« an Election in Man touching the Frame of his 
« Mind, the Stars of natural Inclination are ſome- 
« times eclipſed by the Sun ofDiſcipline and Virtue.” 


He begins with ſaying, that *©* deformed Perſons 
© are commonly even with Nature; for as Nature 
“ hath done ill by them, ſo do they by Nature, be- 
e ing for the moſt part (as the Scripture faith) void 
« of natural Aﬀettion.” I can neither find out this 
Paſſage in Scripture, nor the Reaſon of it; nor can 
I give my Aſſent or Negative to a Propoſition, till I 
am well acquainted with the Terms of it. If by na- 
tural Affection is here meant univerſal Benevolence, 
and Deformity neceſlarily implies a Want of it, a 
deformed Perſon muſt then be a complete Monſter. 
But however common the Caſe may be, my own 
Senſations inform me, that it is not univerſally true. 
If, by natural Affection, is meant a partial Regard 
for Individuals ; I believe the Remark is — 
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dend founded in buman Nature. Deformed Perſons 
arerddpifed; ridĩculed, and ill- treated by others; are 
don Favobrites] and commonly moſt neglected by 
Parents, Guardians, and Relations; and therefore, 
Ab they rt hot indebted for much Fondneſs, it is no 
wonder Ff they repa butt little. It is the Command 
of Bdriptutef Nr ye ſet bur Aſfections on Things beloto. 
$tishttie Wegteosf Reaſbn; not to overvalue what we 
muſt err Part Witti auc therefore, to be ſo fond of 
vier n d able to bear the Abſence, or to 
Ire fiery freitflern religious nor moral Duty; 
bet a hie and Wwortranifh Weakneſs : And I muſt 
congfatalate de forte Perſons, who, by Example, 
afe kanytzüght anether Beſſon, And I will now lay 
pen wi na Hearts" the Reader, that he may 
judge; BeH Bucs Poſition is verified in me. 


NT det proceedsnot from a Malignity of Heart ; 
But Lnetet àm much affected with the common Ac- 
Videffte bf Life, whether they befall myſelf or others. 
Nam fitele moved when T hear of Death, Loſs, or 
Misfertune ; Ttinnk the Caſe is common, 


so 10f +; 31 to nls: A SHY 2 


_T 1[{bJoFroams;: Ot eompdlio fortune ductus acervo :) 
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And as. ĩt ĩs al yays likely to happen, I am not ſur- 
ꝓtiſęed when e does. IE ſee a Perſon cry or beat his 
Braafſt? on: anyn ſuch Decafion, I cannot bear him 
Company, but am nd e Demacritus to laugh at his 
Folly-[!:E-xead obnBattles and Fields covered with 
Slain x of Gities deſtrœyed hy Sword, Famine, Peſti- 
lence, and Earthqfiake:; I do not ſhed a Tear: I 
gas 1 
180 [5] Jr. Sat, z. 

ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it is, becauſe they Xre"thS. ufial Storms; 48 
which the Human Species are 'Giþoſet, p proceeding 
from the juſt Judgments of On. or the miftdkent 
and falſe Principles of Rulers. F read of Perfecuti⸗ 
ons, Tortures, Murders,” Maſfacres my Com- 
paſſion for the Sufferers ate greatʒ but my 2 are 
ſtopped by Reſentment and Indigtitiom againſt the 
Contrivers and Perpetrators of ſudh horrid Actions: 
But there are many Things that bring Tears ines 
my Eyes, whether I will ono adler reflect 

I am oftea at a loſs in ſearchi vingoudthe ſecret Ss 
from whence they flow.” What makes me wee 
(for weep 1 do) when! read of Virtue or Innocenes 
in Diſtreſs; of a good Man helpleſs and-forſakeh; 
unmoved by the greateſt Inſults and Oruelties; 0 
courageouſly ſupporting himſelf agu inſt Oppreſſiom in 
the Article of Death ? I ſuppbſe it is, to ſee Vice 
triumphant, and Virtue ſo ill rewarded in this Life. 
May I judge by myſelf, E ſhould. imagine, that ſewi 
fincere Chriſtians could read the Sufferings of their 
Saviour, or Engliſhmen thoſe'of a Crammir,; Ridley} 
or Latimer, without Tearsz:thefirft-dyingto eftabF 
liſh his Religion, the laſt to reſeue it from Cofitupy 


tion, When I read of [c] Ragulus returning to Tops 


{<] Donec labantes conſilio a tres - 14 1 84844 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias "my nul 2902 25 
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Interque mœrentes amicos s ̃ = es 
Egregius preperaret e ul. ooo ©! Sinn „2 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi batbaru n 3321 
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ment, and [4] Jobn of France to Impriſonment, 
againſt the Perſuaſion of Friends, tokeep Faith with 
their Enemies; I weep to think, there is ſcarce an- 
other Inſtance of ſuch exalted Virtue. Thoſe who 
often hear me read, know, that my Voice changes, 
and my Eyes are full, when [ meet with a generous 
and heroic Saying, Action, or Character, eſpecially 
of Perſons, whoſe Example or Command may in- 
fluence Mankind, I weep when I hear a [e] Titus 
ſay, That he had loſt the Day in which he did no 
Good. When [V] Adrian tells his Enemy, That 
he had eſcaped by his being Emperor ; or [g] Lewis 
XII. That he is not to revenge the Affront of the 
Duke of Orleans. Theſe are the firſt Inſtances that 
happen to occur to me: I might recollect many, too 
many to inſert in this Eſſay; yet all are but few, com- 
pared to Inſtances of Cruelty and Revenge: perhaps 
I am concerned that they are ſo rare: perhaps too I 
inwardly grieve that I am not ina Situation to do the 
like. I am entertained, but not moved, when I read 
Poltaire's Hiſtory of Charles XII. but I melt into 

Tears on reading Hanway's Character of his Anta- 
goniſt Peter the Great. The firſt is the Story of a 
Madman ; the other of a Father, Friend, and Bene- 


JI En vaio ſes Miniftres & les plus confiderables Seigneurs du Roy- 
aume firent tous leurs efforts, pour le faire changer de reſolution. II 
rẽpondoit à tout ce qu'on lui difoit IA deſſus, que quand la bonne foy 
ſeroit bannie du reſte du monde, il falloit qu'on la trouvãt tod jours dans 
la bouche des Rois. Hiſtoire de France, par le P. G. Daniel. 

{e] Recordatus quondam ſuper c am, quod nihil cuiquam toto die 
præſtitiſſet, memorabilem illam meritoque laudatam vocem edidit: 
Auici, Dit M P ERDIDl. comms uctonius. | | 

JI] Echard's Roman Hiftory, 8 


[g] Mezerai, & Daniel, 
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ſactor of his People; whoſe Character (as the Au- 
thor obſerves in the Conclufion of it) will command 
the Admiration of all ſucceeding Generations ; and 
I ſuppoſe I lament, that God is pleaſed to advance to 
Royalty ſo few ſuch Inſtruments of Good to Man- 
kind. Harry IV. of France had every Quality to 
make a Prince amiable : Courage, Humanity, Cle- 
mency, Generoſity, Affability, Politeneſs ; his Be- 
haviour on every Occaſion is charming; and I can- 
not read the Account of him, given us by his Prime 
Miniſter (Sully) without Emotion. Ido not wonder, 
if what is reported is true; that [h] at leaſt fifty Per- 


ſons have written his Hiſtory ; and that he has been 


celebrated in Poems, and Panegyricks, by above five 
hundred: there are few ſuch Subjects to be met with; 
and few Princes, who have ſo juſtly deſeryed the 
Title of Great. His Grandſon had the ſame Title 
beſtowed on him; but how little did he deſerve it! 
He has been celebrated by as many Hiſtoriographers 
and Poets; but they are moſtly ſuch as he hired for 
that Purpoſe z and none of them, even Voltaire him- 
ſelf, will he able to paſs him for a great Man on un- 
prejudiced Poſterity, Compare him with his Grand- 
father, you will find him the reverſe. Henry was 
bred to Toil and Hardſhips ; Lewis in Luxury and 
Effeminacy. Henry pleaſant, eaſy, and affable ; 
Lewis formal, haughty and reſerved. Henry brave, 
and expoſing himſelf to all Dangers; Lewiscautious, 
and always in a ſecure Poſt. The one gaining 
Victories by himſelf, and his own perſonal Valour; 
the other by his Generals, and Superiority of Num- 

[5] Moreri's Diftionary Turkiſh Spy, Vol. I. B. ü. Let. 20. 
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bers. The one pleaſed with performing great Acti- 
ons; the other with being flattered for thoſe which 
he never performed. The firſt ambitious of true; 
and the laſt of falſe Glory. Henry ſtabbed by Je- 
ſuits; Lewis governed by them. The one forgiving 
Rebels and Aſſaſſins; the other encouraging both. 
Henry perſecuted; Lewis a Perſecutor. The firſt 
granting Liberty of Conſcience ; the laſt taking it 
away. Henry promoting the Silk Manufacture in 
France ; Lewis in England. One treating his Sub- 
jects as his Children; the other as his Slaves. Henry 
bravely aſſerting his own Rights; Lewis baſely en- 
croaching on thoſe of his Neighbours. Henry ex- 
tricating his Country {rom Miſery, and laying the 
Foundation of her Grandeur ; Lewis ſquandering 
her Blood and Treaſure, and reducing her from 
Grandeur to the Brink of Deſtruction. Henry form- 
ing Schemes for the perpetual Peace of Europe; 
Lewis perpetually to diſturb it, How little is Lewts, 
compared to Henry the Great! 


"But to return to my Subject os | am uneaſy when 
I ſee a Dog, a Horſe, or any other Animal ill treat- 
ed; for I conſider them as endued with quick Senſe, 
2 no contemptible Share of Reaſon; and that God 
gave Man Dominion over them, not to play the 
Tyrant, but to be a good Prince, and promote the 
Happineſs of his Subjects. But I am much more 
uneaſy at any Cruelty to my . own Species; and 
heartily wiſh Procru/les diſciplined. in his own Bed, 
and Phalaris jn his Bull. A Man bruiſed all over in 


a Boxing Match or cut to Pieces in fighting Prints 
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is a ſhocking Spectacle; and I think I could, with 
leſs Horror, ſee a thouſand fall in Battle, than Hu- 
man Nature thus depreciated and diſgraced. Vio- 
lence, when exerted in Wantonneſs or Paſfion, is 
Brutality z and can be termed Bravery, only when it 

is ſanctified by Juſtice and Neceſſity. A mangled 

Carcaſe is not a pleaſing Sight, Why therefore do 

Men pay for it ? and the great Vulgar encourage 

theſe Diſorders among the Small? It is not Choice, 

but Affectation. As many, who neither love nor 

underſtand Muſick, go to an Opera to gain the Re- 

putation of Conoifſeurs ; many go to Broughton's 
Theatre, to avoid the Imputation of being Cowards 

but when they are at ſo much Pains to avoid the Im- 
putation, it raiſes a Suſpicion that they are ſo. 


I have been in a Situation to ſee not a little of the 
Pomp and Vanity, as well as of the Neceſſity and 
Miſery, of Mankind; but the laſt only affect me; 
and if, as a Magiſtrate, I am ever guilty of Partia- 
lity, it is in Favour of the Poor. When I am at 
Church among my poor, but honeſt, Neighbours i in 
the Country ; ; and fee them ſerious in performing 
the Ceremonies preſcribed ; Tears ſometimes ſteal 
down my Cheek, on reflecting, that they are doing 
and hearing many Things they do not underſtand 
while thoſe, who underſtand them better, neglect 
them : that they, who labour and live hard, are 
more thankful to Heaven, than thoſe who fare lux- 
uriouſly on the Fruits of their Labour; and are 
keeping and repeating the fourth Commandment, 
at the wad ſtant the others are breaking it. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the Senſations I feel; which I 
have freely and fairly diſcloſed, that the Reader may 
judge, how far I am an Inftance of a deformed Per- 
ſon wanting natural AﬀeCtion. And I am a good 
Subject of Speculation ; for all in me is Nature: for, 
to own the Truth, I have taken but little Pains 


(though much I ought to haye taken) to correct my 
natural Defects. 


Lord Bacon's next Poſition is, ** That deformed 

&« Perſons are extremely bold. Firſt in their own 
« Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn ; but in Pro- 
&« ceſs of Time by a general Habit.” This, pro- 
bably, is ſo among the inferior Sort, who are in the 
way of continual Inſults ; for a Return of Abuſe is 
a natural Weapon of Self-defence; and in ſome Mea- 
ſure juſtified by the Law of Retaliation : To upbraid 
a Man with a perſonal Defect, which he cannot 
help, is alſo an immoral Act; and he who does it, 
has reaſon to expect no better Quarter than to hear 
of Faults, which it was in his own Power not ta 
commit, But I find this Obſervation far from being 
verified in myſelf: an unbecoming Baſhfulneſs has 
been the Conſequence of my ill Figure, and of the 
worſe Management of me in my Childhood. I am 
always uneaſy, when any one looks ſtedfaſtly on ſo 
bad a Picture; and cannot look with a proper Con- 
fidence in the Face of another, I have ever re- 
proached myſelf with this Weakneſs, butam not able 
to correct it. And it may be a Diſadvantage to a 
Man in the Opinion of thoſe he converſes with; for 
| though 
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through true Modeſty is amiable, the falſe is liable to 
Miſconſtruction: and when a Man is out of Counte- 
nance for no Reaſon, it may be imagined, that he 
has ſome bad Reaſon for being ſo. In point of Aſſu- 
rance, I am indeed a perfect Riddle to myſelf ; for 
I, who feel a Reluctance in crofling a Drawing- 
room, or in opening my Mouth in private Company 
before Perſons with whom I am not well acquainted, 

find little in delivering my Sentiments in Publick, 
and expoſing my Diſcourſe, often as trifling as my 
Perſon, to the Ears of a Thouſand, From what 
Cauſe this proceeds I know not : it may be, partly 
from Hopes of wiping off any ill Impreſſions from 
my Perſon by my Diſcourſe ; partly from a Senſe 
of doing my Duty ; and partly from a Security in 
public Aſſemblies from any groſs perſonal Reflexions. 


Lord Bacon compares the Caſe of deformed Perſons 
to that of Eunuchs; © in whom Kings were wont 
« to put great Truſt as good Spials and Whiſperers; 
« for they that are envious towards all, are more 
© obnoxiaus and officious towards one.” But, with 
Submiſſion to ſo good a Judge of Human Nature, I 
own, I can diſcover no uncommon Qualification in 
them for Spies; and very few motives to Envy pecu- 
liar to themfelves. Spies ſubmit to that baſe and un- 
generous Office, either for the Sake of Intereſtor Pow- 
er: if for Intereſt, it is to gratify their Covetouſneſs; 
if for Power, their Ambition or Revenge: which Paſ- 
ſions are not confined to the Eunuch or Deformed ; 
but indiſcriminately ſeize all Claſſes of Men. Envy 
too may prompt a Man to mean Actions, in order to 

5 bring 
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bring down the Perſon envied to his own Level; but 
if it is on account of Superiority of Fortune, it will 
operate alike on Men of all Shapes. Eunuchs have 
but one peculiar Motive to Envy; but that (as 
Lord Bacon expreſſes it) makes them envious to- 
wards all: becauſe it is for a Pleaſure, which all 
but themſelves may enjoy. Deformed Perſons are 
deprived only of Beauty and Strength, and there- 
fore thoſe alone are to be deemed the extra- 
ordinary Motives to their Envy ; for they can 
no more be beautiful or ſtrong, than Eunuchs be 
ſucceſsful Lovers. As to myſelf, whatever Sparks 
of Envy might be in my Conſtitution, they are now 
entirely extinguiſhed ; for, by frequent and ſerious 
Reflexion, I have long been convinced of the ſmall 
Value of moſt Things which Men value the moſt, 


There is another Paſſion to which deformed Per- 
ſons ſeem to be more expoſed, than to Envy ; 
which is Jealouſy ; for, being conſcious that they 
are leſs amiable than others, they may naturally ſuſ- 
peR, that they are leſs beloved. I have the Happi- 
neſs to ſpeak this from Conjecture, and not from 
Experience ; for it was my Lot, many Years ago, 
to marry a young Lady, very piouſly educated, and 
of a very diſtinguiſhed Family, and whoſe Virtues 


are an Honour to her Family, and her Sex; ſo that 


I had never any Trial of my Temper ; and can only 
gueſs at it by Emotions I have felt in my younger 
Days ; when Ladies have been more liberal of their 


Smiles to thoſe, whom I thought in every reſpect, 
but Perſon, my Inferiors. 


The 
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The moſt uſeful Inference from all this to a de- 
formed Perſon, is to be upon his Guard againſt thoſe 
Frailties to which he 1s more particularly expoſed; 
and to be careful, that the outward Frame do not 
diſtort the Soul. [i] Orandum eft, let us pray, ſays 
Juvenal, ut fit mens ſana in corpore ſano, for a ſound 
Mind in a healthy Body ; and every deformed Perſon 
ſhould add this Petition, ut fit mens recta in corpore 
curve, for an upright Mind in a crucked one, And 
let him frequently apply to himſelf this Article of 
Self. examination, [&] Lenior & melior fis, accedente 
ſenecta? as Age approaches, do your Temper aud 
Morals improve? It is a Duty peculiarly incumbent; 
for if Beauty adds Grace to Virtue itſelf, Vice muſt 
be doubly hideous in Deformity. 


Ridicule and Contempt areacertain Conſequence 
of Deformity ; and therefore what a Perſon cannot 
avoid, he ſhould learn not to regard. He ſhould 
bear it like a Man ; forgive it as a Chriſtian ; and 
conſider it as a Philoſopher. : And his Triumph will 
be complete, if he can exceed others in Pleaſantry 
on himſelf. Wit will give over, when it ſees itſelf 
out-done ; and ſo will Malice, when it finds it has 
no Effect: And if a Man's Behaviour afford no 
Cauſe of Contempt, it will fall upon thoſe, who 
condemn him without Cauſe. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that Perſons, with whom I have a ſlight Ac- 
quaintance, will take notice of me on ſome Days, 
and overlook me on others; well knowing that they 


Lil dat. X. [A] Hor, Ep, ii. I, 2. 
ought 
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ought to treat one of my Shape, with the preciſe 
Degree of Ceremony, which ſuits their preſent Hu- 
mour. I will not ſay, this is a Pleaſure ; but I can 
truly ſay, it is no Mortification. It excites in me 
no Reſentment, butonly Speculation. And, not able 
to find out a very good Reaſon for their Behaviour, 
I endeavour to find as good as one as I can. I conſi- 
der with myſelf, what it is which makes them at that 
Juncture of ſuch particular Importance to them- 
ſelves ; and aſk myſelf many Queſtions of this Sort. 
Is his Father dead? Has he written a Play? Has 
he dined with my Lord Mayor ? Has he made a 
Speech ? Has he been preſented at Court? Has he been 
ſpoke to at a Levee? Has he a new Equipage, or 
Title? Has he had a good Run? Has he got a Place? 
Is he going to marry a Fortune? Has he been con- 
gratulated on the Performance of his French Cook, 
or his French Taylor? Is he reckoned a Man of 
"Taſte? Is he admitted of White's, or of the Royal 
Soctety ?—Such are the Topicks of my Speculati- 
ons ; and, though I am a Perſon of no great Pene- 
tration, I ſometimes hit on the right Cauſe. 


_ # 


Fine Cloaths attract the Eyes of the Vulgar ; and 
therefore a deformed Perſon ſhould not aſſume thoſe 
borrowed Feathers, which will render him doubly 
_ ridiculous. He could ſcarce expoſe himſelf more by 
dancing at Court, than by appearing the fineſt there 
on a Birth-day. Ever fince I have arrived at Years 
of Diſcretion, I have worn a plain Dreſs ; which, 
for near thirty Years, has been of the ſame grave 
Colour; and which I find not the leaſt Inclination 


to 
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to alter. It would be monſtrous in me to beſtow 
any Ornament on a Perſon, which isincapable of it; 
and ſhould I appear in Lace or Embroidery, my 
Friends might aſſign it as no unreaſonable Pretence 
for a Commiſſion of Lunacy againſt me — I can 
ſcarce forbear digrefling on this Subject, when I re- 
flect, what Numbers, who ſhould know better, ſet 
a Value upon theſe Trifles, which are fit Amuſe- 
ments only for Children. If they are pleaſed with 
the Finery only; they are no better than Children. 
If it is to gain Reſpect; ſuch Reſpect muſt come from 
the Vulgar, and not from Men of Senſe. Is it to 
ſhew their Quality ? it does not, for even Apprenti- 
ces are fine. Is it to be an Evidence of their Riches ? 
it is not; for the moſt neceſſitous are fineſt, as Tay- 
lors know to their Coſt. Do their Figure or Repu- 
tation depend on their Dreſs ? then they are en- 
tirely in the hand of the Taylor. He is the Engi- 
neer to guard and defend them; the God to ſave or 
deſtroy. Do they dreſs to pleaſe the Ladies? that 
is the moſt reaſonable End; yet very few of them 
but are wiſer than to be taken with the Coat in- 
ſtead of the Man; and what can be taking in a 
Man, who invades their Province, and appears by 
his Actions to be one of them? If it is a Lady that 
is fond of Finery; I aſk her why ? If ſhe is a Beau- 
ty, ſhe wants no Ornament; if plain, ſhe cannot 
be transformed. Her Dreſs indeed may enliven her 
Poet's Fancy, and ſave him a Journey to the Sun 
and Stars for his Similies and Alluſions. If the 
Lady had not put on her Finery, we might have 
loſt this polite and ingenious Stanza ; 
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Th adorning thee with ſo much Art 

Is but @ barbarous Skill: 
is like the poiſoning of a Dart, 

Too apt before to hill, 


Every Mother (like her in [I] Juvenal) hath prayed 


in the Temple of Venus for the moſt exquiſite Beauty 
in her Children. But ſince the Goddeſs hath been 
thus deaf and unkind, I cannot adviſe any one of my 
Sect to be her profeſſed Votary ; for ſhe will be as 
little propitious to his Wiſhes, as ſhe was to his 
Mother's Prayer. A Helen will run away with a 


Paris; but where is the Nymph that will liſten to 


ſuch a Corydon ? In vain will he ſummon the Muſes 
to his Aid, unaſſiſted as he is by the Graces. His 


[m] Sachariſſa, Myra, Cloe, or Belinda, may, per- 
haps, tickle her Ear, but will never touch her Heart: 


lu] Net Wards alone pleaſe ber. 


Or if (as [0] Waller expreſſes it) her high Pride 


ſhould deſcend to mark his Follies, it is the greateſt 


Honour he can expect; unleſs, in a merry Mood, 


ſhe ſhould take it into her Head to treat him like [þ] 
Falſtaff, or Squire Slender. He will be the choiceſt of 
Cupid's April Fools; and I vil not ſay an egregious 


1 Y k . 7722111 | 10 


Formam optat modico pueris, * puellis 


Murmure, chm Veneris fanum videt anxia mater, 
Uſque ad delicias votorum. Sat. zr. 
[m] Sachariſſa belongs to Waller, Myra to A ee 
and Belinda to Pope. 
| „] Milton's Paradife loft, Book y viii, 
Je] In his Poem on Love. 
[p] Merry Wives of Windſor, 
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Aſs, but Camel, to bear his Burthens. But let 
this be ſome Conſolation to him, that, while he is 


not ſuffered to regale on the Sweets of the Hive, he 
is ſecured from its Sting. 


But, not to make ugly Perſons out of Love with 
themſelves, I will now exhibit ſome Advantages 
ariſing from Deformity. 


Inſtead of repining, a deformed Perſon ought to 
be thankful to Providence for giving him ſuch a 
Guard to his Virtue and Repoſe. Thouſands are 
daily ruined by a handſome Perſon ; for Beauty is a 
Flower, that every one wants togather in its Bloom, 
and ſpare no Pains or Stratagem to reach it. All 
the Poetical Stories concerning it have their Moral. 
A Helen occaſions War and Confuſion : The Hya- 
cinths and Ganymedes are ſeized on for Catamites The 
Endymions and Adonis for Gallants : Narciſſus can 
admire nobody but himſelf ; and grows old before he 
is cured of that Paſſion, Who is a Stranger to the 
Story of Lucretia killing herſelf for her violated 
Chaſtity ? or of Virginia killed by her Father to pre- 
ſerve it ? In thoſe Circumſtances, ſays [q] Juvenal, 
ſhe might wiſh to change Perſons with Rutila, the 
only Lady I know, among the Ancients, celebrated 
for a Hump-back. The [r] handſomeſt Men are 

EF , 


[9] Sed vetat optari ſaciem Lucretia, qualem 
Ipſa habuit. Cuperet Rutilæ Virginia gibbum 
Accipere, , atque ſuam Rautilæ dare. Sat. x, 
[] ——— Nullus ephebum 


Deformem ſæva caſtravit in arce tyrannus. 
Nec prztextatum rapuit Nero loripidem, nec 
Strumoſum, atque utero pariter gibboque tumentem. 161d. 


Vor. I, choſen 
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choſen for Eunuchs and Gallants ; and when they 


are catched in exerciſing the laſt Function, both 
[s] Horace and Juvenal inform you of the Penalties 
and Indignities they undergo. Silius [t] was con- 
verted, by the inſatiable Meſſalina, into a Huſband 


and Sporus, by the Monſter [u] Nero, into a Wife. 
The laſt- mentioned Poet ſhews, that praying for 
Beauty is praying for a Curſe ; and [x] Perſius re- 
fuſes to join in ſuch a Prayer; and have not I reaſon 
to thank my Stars, that have placed me more out of 
Danger, than even Virtue could; for that could not 


guard a [y] Joſeph, an [z] Hippolytus, a Bellerophon, 
and others, againſt the Revenge of ſlighted Love. 


L=] Hie ſe præcipitem tecto dedit : ille flagellis 
Ad mortem cæſus: fugiens hic decidit acrem 
Prædonum in turbam : dedit hie pro corpore nummos :. 
Hunc perminxerunt calones : quinetiam illud 
Accidit, ut cuidam teſtes caudamque ſalacem 
Demeteret ferrum. Hor. Sat. ii. I. 1. 
: — Quoſdam mœchos & mugilis intrat. Juv, ib, 
I] — Optimus hie & formoſiſſimus idem 
SGBeꝛntis Patricia rapitur miſer extinguendus 
Meſlalinge oculis. 
L] Suetonius; 
[x] H une optent generum Rex & Regina : puellaz 
Hunc rapiant : quicquid calcaverit hic, roſa fiat 
Aſt ego nutrici non mando vota; negato 
Jupiter hac illi. Perſ, Sat. ji. 
[ 5] Gen. ch, Xxxix. 


[z] ———— Quid profuit olim 
Hippolyto grave propoſitum? Quid Belerophonti ? 
Erubuit nempe hc, ſey faſtidita repnls3 : - 

Nec Sthenobea minus quam Crefla excanduit, & ſe 
Concuſſere ambæe. Juv. Sat. Xs 


Juv. Sat. x. 


— 
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Another great Advantage of Deformity is, that it 
tends to the Improvement of the Mind. A Man, 
that cannot ſhine in his Perſon, will have recourſe 
to his Underſtanding; and attempt to adorn that 
Part of him, which alone is capable of Ornament; 
when his Ambition prompts him to begin, with 
Cowley, to aſk himſelf this Queſtion, 


What fhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the Age to come my own ? 


on looking about him, he will find many Avenues 
to the Temple of Fame barred againſt him; but 
ſome are ſtill open through that of Virtue and thoſe, 
if he has a right Ambition, he will moſt probably 
attempt to paſs. The more a Man is unactive in his 
Perſon, the more his Mind will be at work; and the 
Time which others ſpend in Action, he will paſs in 
Study and Contemplation: by theſe he may acquire 
Wiſdom, and by Wiſdom, Fame. The Name of 
WW Socrates is as much ſounded, as thoſe of Alexander 
I and Ceſar ; and is recorded in much fairer Charac- 
ers. He gained Renown by Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; 
They by Tyranny and Oppreſſion: He by inſtruct- 
ing; They by deſtroying Mankind: and happy it is, 
that their evil Deeds were confined to their Lives; 


Ut Prætum mulier perfida credulum 
PFalſis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Caſto Bellerophonti 
Maturare necem, refert. 
Narrat pend datum Pelea Tartaro, 


Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens. 
Hor. Od. vii. I. 3. 
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while he continues to inſtruct us to this Day. A 
deformed Perſon will naturally conſider, where his 
Strength and his Foible lie; and as he is well ac- 
quainted with the laſt, he will eaſily find out the 
firſt; and muſt know, that (if it is any where) it is 
not, like Sampſon's, in the Hair; but muſt be in the 
Lining of the Head. He will ſay to himſelf, I am 
weak in Perſon ; unable to ſerve my Country in the 
Field; I can acquire no military Glory; but I may, 
like Socrates, acquire Reputation by Wiſdom and 
Probity 3 ; let me therefore be wiſe and honeſt, My 
Figure is very bad ; and I ſhould appear but ill as an 
Orator, either in the Pulpit or at the Bar ; let me 
therefore paſs my Time in my Study, either it read- 
ing what may improve myſelf, or in writing what 
may entertain or inſtruct others. I have not the 
Strength of Hercules ; nor can I rid the World of 
ſo many Monſters ; but perhaps I may get rid of 
ſome myſelf. If I cannot draw out Cacus from his 
Den, I may pluck the Villain from my own Breaſt, 
J cannot cleanſe the Stables of Augeas ; but I may 
cleanſe my own Heart from Filth and Impurity : I 
may demoliſh the: Hydra of Vices within me; and 
ſhould be careful too, that while I lop off one [a], 
I do not ſuffer more to grow up in its ſtead. Let me 
be ſerviceable in any way that I can; and if J am fo, 
it may, in ſome meaſure, be owing to my Deformi- 
ty. Which at leaſt ſhould be a Reſtraint on my Con- 
duct, leſt my Conduct make me more deformed. 


[4] Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una ? 
| | Hor, Ep, ii. I. 2. 


Fey 
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Few Perſons have a Houſe entirely to their 


Mind ; or the Apartments in it diſpoſed as they 


could wiſh. And there is no deformed Perſon, who 
does not wiſh that his Soul had a better Habitation ; 
which is ſometimes not lodged according to its 
Quality. Lord Clarendon ſays of Sir Charles Cavendiſh 
(Brother to the Marquis of Newca/tle) that he was 
a Man of the nobleſt and largeſt Mind, though of 
the leaſt and moſt inconvenient Body, that lived. 
And every body knows, that the late Prince of 
Orange had many amiable Qualities. Therefore, in 
Juſtice to ſuch Perſons, I muſt ſuppoſe that they did 
not repine, that their Tenements were not in a more 
regular Style of Architecture. And let every deform- 
ed Perſon comfort himſelf with reflecting, that 
though his Soul hath not the moſt convenient and 
beautiful Apartment, yet that it is habitable ; that 
the Accommodation will ſerve in an Inn upon the 
Road; that he is but Tenant for Life, or (more 
properly) at Will ; and that, while he remains in 
it, he is in a State to be envied by the Deaf, the 
Dumb, the Lame, and the Blind. 


When die, I care not what becomes of the con- 
temptible Carcaſe, which is the Subject of this Eſſay. 
I wonder at the Weakneſs of ſome of the old Patri- 
archs, that provided burying Places, that their Bones 
might be gathered to their Fathers. Doth one Clod 
of Earth delight in the Neighbourhood of another ? 
or 18 there any Converſation in the Grave? It muſt 
have been a Joke in Sir Samuel Garth, when he or- 
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dered himſelf and Lady to be buried at Harro on 
the Hill : One of his Strength of Mind could have 
no Superſtition of that Sort. It is of no Conſequence 
where the Body rots ; whether it rots immediately, 
or be preſerved a few Years; or whether it be de- 
voured by Birds or Beaſts, or placed in a ſumptuous 
Tomb. If a Man doth not provide himſelf a Monu- 
ment by his Actions, and embalm his Memory in 


Virtue the lying Marble will decay ; and then his 


Memorial (even in that little Corner) will periſh ; 


Quandoquidem data ſunt ipfis guoque fata ſepulchris Ib]. 
The Pharaohs are ſtolen from their Pyramids; and 
their Mummies diſperſed through the World, only 
as idle Curioſities. And though the Pyramids are 
more durable than common Sepulchres; yet their 
Hiſtory is already unknown; and they muſt, in the 
End, deze ſame Fate. Mr. Addiſon [c] admires 
the Humanity of Cyrus (or rather of Xenophoa) in 
ordering his Body to be buried in the Earth, that it 
might be uſcful in manuring it. My Fleſh will af- 
ford but little Manure ; but, in another ReſpeR, my 
Carcaſe may be of eminent Service to Mankind; and 
therefore, if I ſhould die inteſtate, or not mention it 
in my Will, let the World take this as my dying 
Requeſt. As I have, for ſome Years, been aMicted 
with the [a] Stone, and owe the Preſervation and 
Eaſe of Life ſince to the continued taking of great 


Quantities of Soap, I defire my Body to be opened 


[5] Juv. Sat, x, LI SpeRator, No. 16g, 
[4] 1 will here give a more particular Account of myſelf with regard 
to hat Diftewper, which, I hope, will be of more immediate Service, 


and 
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and examined by eminent Surgeons ; that Mankind 
may be informed of its Effect. And if a Stone 
ſhould be found in my Bladder (as I imagine there 
will) I defire it may be preſerved among Sir Hans 
Shane's Collection. Until that Time comes, I 
hope to employ the little Remainder of Life in Pur- 
ſuits not unbecoming a rational Creature, 


My CT AAS I 
F OR many Years red Sand conſtantly came 


from me, without Pain or Inconvenience. A- 
bout nine Years ago I began to be uneaſy ; and before 
twelve Months had paſſed, was ſo much out of or- 
der, that I could no longer ride; the Motion of a 

1 Coach grew inſupportable; and that of a Chair or 
= Walking, was generally attended with bloody W ater. 


The Regimen. 


I took Mrs. Stephens's Medicine in the ſolid Form, 
three Ounces a Day for about five Years ; when I 
changed it for the ſame Quantity of Caſtile Soap ; 
which, about a Year ſince, Ireduced to two Ounces ; 
and lately to one Ounce, with about a Pint df Lime- 
water mixt with Milk ; being willing to regain my 
Liberty as far as is conſiſtent with Eaſe and Safety. 
| This Regimen I have inceſſantly purſued; except 
. fome few Days that I have purpoſely omitted it, to 
| obſerve the Conſequences of ſuch Omiſſion. 
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Whilſt I purſue this Regimen, I never diſcharge 
red Sand; whenever I omit it for a few Days, I con- 
ſtantly do. By a ſteddy Perſeverance in it, my par- 
ticular Complaint has been gradually diminiſhed 5 
and my Health, in general, improved. I believe I 
could now ride, though I have not tried. I ſeldom 
feel any Uneaſineſs in a Coach; and when I do, it 
is inconſiderable; though ſometimes (but yery rare- 
ly) it is attended with bloody Water. And the Mo- 
tion of a Chair or Walking do not affect me. In 
ſhort, I have exchanged Pain for Eaſe, and Miſery 
for Comfort ; and had it not been for this Medicine, 
I ſhould not have been now alive to have told my 
Story, 


My Concluſions are theſe : 


1. Mrs. Stephens's Medicine, or Caſtile Soap, are 
fafe Remedies ; and three Ounces may be taken 
every Day for Years together (and, probably, during 
Life) without any ill Conſequence, 


2. That Health in general will improve by their 
Uſe ; for by their cleanſing Quality, I imagine, 
they better prepare the Stomach for Digeſtion, and 
the Inteſtines for Chylification. 


3. They are Preventives of the Stone ; either by 
hindering the Generation or Formation of thoſe Par- 
ticles of which it is compoſed, or by facilitating the 

Diſcharge 
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Diſcharge of them before Concretion. And I am 
perſuaded, that, by taking them, Perſans who have 
not that Diſtemper, will be ſecured from it; and 
thoſe who have it, from growing worſe. And if, on 
leſſening my Quantity, I again find the Appearance 
of red Sand, 1 will increaſe it again to a Quantity 
ſufficient to prevent it. 


4. They are Lithontriptics. Of this I have often 
had ocular Proof ; and the diſcharged Fragments are 
ſoftened, and their Parts more eaſily ſeparated, 


5. They are Lenitives, where the Stone is not en- 
tirely diſcharged ; ſo that when a complete Cure is 
not obtained, Eaſe may, as I have happily experi- 
enced. But from what Cauſe this proceeds, let 
Phyſicians enquire and determine. 


I believe Men ſcarce differ ſo much in the Tem- 
per of their Bodies, as of their Minds ; and though 
many Caſes may be very unlike my own, I am per- 
ſuaded, that a regular Uſe of this Medicine would, 
for the moſt Part, be as beneficial to others as to 
myſelf, Perſons, with whom it diſagrees, in other 
Reſpects, are excluded from this Benefit; as the 


Intemperate are from the Benefit of this or any o- 
ther Medicine, 


I have, for a long Courſe of Years, abſtained 
from all ſtrong Liquors; but drink every thing that 
is ſmall. I can eat any thing, but not much; and 
like the moſt common Diet beſt. I prefer moſt 
things to Fleſh ; and of Fleſh the whiteſt, I never 
altered 
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altered my common Diet on Account of this Medi- 
cine; or the Times of my Meals, which have ever 
been very irregular, I have always taken an Ounce 
at a time; ſometimes before, ſometimes at, and 
ſometimes after, Meals; and I have often made a 
Meal of the Medicine itſelf, only. with a Glaſs of 
ſmall Liquor (of any Sort) and a little Bread, which 
I have always taken with it. I generally took the 
three Ounces at proper Intervals ; and ſometimes at 
very ſhort ones. This Medicine has always agreed 
with me ; and I never once felt it on my Stomach, 
or any other Inconvenience from it. And I think 
it my Duty to omit no Opportunity of publiſhing 
its Virtues to the World. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


INCE I finiſhed this Eſſay, I am in doubt 
= whether I ought not to change the Title. For 
I have heard of a very ingenious Performance, called 
The Analyſis of Beauty, which proves inconteſtably, 
that it conſiſts in Curve Lines : I congratulate my 
Fraternity ; and hope, for the future, the Ladies 
will eſteem them Des Beaux Gargons. 


POS T- 
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POST-POSTSCRIPT. 


I Wonder, that in the firſt Edition of this Eſſay, 
I forgot to mention ſome Inconveniences I ſuffer 


of a very grievous Nature; and which have a Right 
to a Place in Pages 102 and 103 of this Edition. 


When I am in a Coach with a Fair Lady, Iam 
hid by Silk and Whale-bone, When I fit next her 
at Table, my Arm is ſo pinioned, I can neither help 
her nor myſelf. We are deprived of the Pleaſure of 
ſeeing each other ; and ſhe would ſcarce know I was 
there, if ſhe did not ſometimes hear me under her 
Wing. I am in Purgatory on the Confines of Pa- 
radiſe. I therefore beg one Favour, and which ſhe 
may grant with Honour; that (ſince I deſpair of 
ſupplanting her [e] Lap-dog) ſhe will allow me a 
Cuſhion to raiſe me above ſuch Misfortunes. 


LIN. B. Many Ladies ſay, that Shock is as ugly a Cur as myſelf, 
and unworthy of his Poſt, But nothing ſo diſreſpe&ful ſhall ever e- 
ſcape me ; left it would offend, or be thought the Envy of a Rival, 


Lucina 


Lucina fine Concubitu. 
A 
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Humbly addreſſed to the 


ROYAL SOCIETY; 


IN WHICH 


Is proved, by moſt Inconteſtable Evipence, 
drawn from Reaſon and Practice, that a 
WomaN may conceive, and be brought to 
Bed, without any Commerce with Man. 


Ore omnes wverſz in Zephyros ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras, et ſæpe fine ullis 
Conjugiis vento gravide ( mirabile diftu) 
Saxa per, et ſcopulos et depreſſas convalles 
Diffugiunt, &c. VII. Georgic. iii. 
Cur ego deſperem fieri ſine conjuge mater, 
Et parere intacto, dummodo caſta, wiro? 
1 Ovid, Faſt. v. 
Or, as other Authors fing, 
The frolic Wind that breathes the Spring, 
Zephyr avith Auiora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying, 
Full d her auith thee a Daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 
MilTox's L'Allegro. 


Firſt Printed in 1750. 
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Humbly addreſſed to the 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


GENTLEMEN, 


14 H E great Encouragement you ſhe w to all 
learned Inveſtigations of Nature (witneſs 
thoſe excellent Treatiſes publiſhed every 
Year in your Philoſophical Tranſactions) emboldens 
me to lay before yowa Diſcovery, which, I believe, 
is entirely new, and which I am ſure will equal any 
thing that has been offered to the World ſince Phi · 
loſophy has been a Science, Excuſe my Preſump- 
tion, and forbear your Cenſures, till you have read 
my Narrative. No leſs than fifteen Years of my 
Life have been ſpent in bringing this Arcanum to a 
Maturity, And when both Theory and Practice had 
confirmed me in it, my firſt Thoughts inclined me 
to go over into France, and put up for the Prize at 
Bourdeaux, where Philoſophers ſhew Problems, as 
Gardeners do Carnations at a Floriſt's Feaſt. But 
conſidering with myſelf, that your illuſtrious Society 

2 | might, 
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might, probably, eſteem yourſelves affronted, if you 
had not the Maidenhead of my Secret, and at the 
ſame time diſdaining to come in Competition with 
the lower Race of Philoſophers, who write about 
Tides and Eclipſes, and Laws of Gravitation, the 
trivial Amuſements of idle Speculatiſts, and Alma- 
nack-makers | I ſay, out of Reverence for your 
eminent Body, and ſome Degree of Pride in Con- 
junction, I reſolved to appeal at once to the Public, 
and more particularly to addreſs myſelf to your Wor- 
ſhips. Not to keep you any longer in Suſpenſe, I have 
found out, and am going to prove, by moſt incon- 
teſtable Evidence, that a Woman may conceive, and 
be brought to Bed, without any Commerce with 
Man. This, Gentlemen, I dare ſay, you will al- 
low to be a very wonderful Diſcovery ; and though 
I might eafily ſatisfy People of your penetrating In- 
ſight into the Works of Nature, with a mere phy- 
ſical Account of human Seed, and the Anatomy of 
a Female Womb : yet, as I am to combat the Sim- 
plicity of the Ignorant, and the Prejudices of the 
Perverſe, I will deſcribe at large what firſt ſuggeſted 

this Thought to me, and how I proceeded after- 
wards from Conjecture to Demonſtration. 


The Lot which Providence aſſigned me in Life, 
was to practiſe Phyſick in a Country Town ; to 
which I united the fiſterly Science of Man-Midwifry. 
And though it ill becomes any one to boaſt of his on 
Merit, yet I will venture to aſſert, that, in the 
Courſe of my Practiſe, I have helped near as many 
People into the World as ever I helped out of it; 
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which rendered my Fame ſo great for obſtetric Ope- 


rations, that I engroſſed the Cuſtom of all the Breed- 


ing Women in the fruitful County of But 
not to trouble you with more of my private Hiſtory 
than is neceſſary, as I was ſitting alone one After- 
noon, ſmoking my Peſimeridian Pipe, I received a 
Meſſage from a neighbouring Gentleman, informing 
me that his Naughter was dangerouſly ill, and defir- 
ing my immediate Attendance. When I was ar- 
rived, and had examined the young Lady concerning 
her Complaints, I was ſurpriſed to find in her all the 
Symptoms of Pregnancy; but as I know very well 
how tenderly Ladies value their Reputation, even 
after they have loſt them, I withdrew the Father aſide 
into a ſeparate Room, for the Sake of Privacy, and 
there, with great Concern, told him what my Office 
obliged me to declare; that his Daughter was appa- 
rently with Child, and very near the Time of her 
Labour, The old Gentleman was ſtruck with Hor- 
ror at the News; and immediately ruſhing into the 
Chamber, upbraided both his Wife and Daughter in 
the bittereſt Terms, for concealing ſo important a 
Secret from him, and bringing ſuch a Diſgrace on 


the Family. The young Lady turned up a Face of 


inexpreſſible Innocence and Amazement, and imme- 


diately fainted away into her Mother's Arms. Tis 


uſually obſerved, I know, that all Profeſſions, which 
delight in Blood, from the Phyſician down to the 
Butcher (who are employed to diſburthen Nature of 
her Numbers, left the World ſhould grow too po- 
pulous) outlive the Senſations of Humanity, and ne- 


ver ſuffer their Minds to be interrupted with Pity 3 | 
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but though I had been long uſed to the Sight of Mi- 
ſery, and had acquired a ſufficient Conſtancy of Fea- 
tures, there was ſomething in the Scene before me 
too powerful for Cuſtom; and I really found myſelf 
inclining to Compaſſion. But the good old Lady 

ſoon put a Stop to theſe Womaniſh Emotions of my 
Spirit, falling upon me with the moſt outrageous 
Abuſe, for daring to aſperſe her Daughter's Reputa- 
tion in that wicked ruanly Manner, vowing it was a 
Lie, a damn'd Lie; and fhe wondered her Huſband 
could bear it without Reſentment, To all which I 
replied, with ſome Acrimony, that I was not uſed 
to be treated with ſuch Language, that I knew very 
well how diſagreeable a Truth it muſt be to a Pa- 
rent's Ear, but ſince my Office could not protect me 
from Abuſe, my Honour obliged me to take my 
Leave; and fo making a Bow, I left the Family to 
grow calm at leiſure; not doubting but I ſhould have 
a ſecond Summons, when they had reaſoned them- 
ſelves into Temper. Accordingly a Chariot came to 
fetch me the next Morning; and though the Mother 
could hardly bridle in her Paſſion, and the young 
Lady proteſted every Moment ſhe was innocent, 
Affairs were now too far advanced to be concealed; 
and about Five in the Afternoon, I conducted into 
the World the little malicious Witneſs, whoſe Evi- 
dence was ſo fatal to the young Lady's Character, 
and ſo neceſſary to the Vindication of mine. Yet 
fill, after this ſeemingly concluſive Conviction, ſhe 
continued to make the ſame earneſt Declarations to 
all who viſited her; and one Day, as I was fitting 
alone with her, after ſhe was pretty well — 
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from the Shock of her Delivery, ſhe caught me haſtily 
dy the Hand, and with many Tears, and many Af- 
ſeverations of Innocence, begged of Heaven to blaſt 
her immediately with Lightning, if ever ſhe had 
known a Man. Such earneſt Proteſtations, delivered 
with ſuch an Air of Truth, and accompanied with 
ſo many moving Tears, wrought upon meſoſtrongly, 
that, I knew not how, I found myſelf ſtrangely in- 
clined to believe her, even againſt the Remonſtrances 
of Reaſon and Experience. Full of what ſhe had 
ſaid, I returned Home in a very thoughtful Mood, 
and continued uneaſy and perplexed for a great 
while; till one Day happening to take up Mr. 
Moollaſton's Religion of Nature delineated, I fell ac- 
cidentally upon a Paſſage, which ftruck ſuch a ſud- 
den Light on my Imagination, that I ſhall beg Leave 
to quote it at large, as the Ground-work and 
Foundation of my whole Syſtem. 


That great Philoſoper diſputing whether human 
Souls are traduced from Parents to their Children, 
or ſupernaturally conveyed into the Fœtus at the 
Time of its Birth (which is a very worthy Subject 
of philoſopic Enquiry, becauſe impoſſible to be de- 
termined, and much a-kin to that learned Diſquiſt- 
tion of old, [a] whether Eggs or the Chicken in them 


[a] Cenſorinus ſays, many of the old Philoſophers aſſerted the Eter- 
nity of the World upon this excellent invincible Argument, quod 
© negent omnino poſſe reperiri, aveſne ante an ova generata fint z 
* cum et ovum fine ave, et avis fine ovo gigni non poſſit,” This 
intereſting Queſtion was once much agitated, as may be ſeen by Ma- 
crobius and Plutarch, who calls it 73 arogoy N wedypmala Toig 
irrst raghyey ιαννν· 
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are firſt created) in the fifth Section of his incompa- 
rable Work, has the following remarkable Paſſage : 
c Tf then the Semina, out of which Animals are pro- 
& duced, are (as I doubt not) Animalcula already 
&« formed; which being diftributed about, eſpecially 
te jn ſome opportune Places, are taken in with Ali- 
e ment, or perhaps the very Air; being ſeparated in 
ce the Bodies of Males, by Strainers proper to every 
<« Kind, and then lodged in their ſeminal Veſſels, do 
< there receive ſome kind of Addition and Influence; 
et and then being transferred into the Wombs of the 
Females, are there nouriſhed more plentifully, and 
grow too big to be longer confined: I ſay, if this 
© be the Caſe, c.“ And again. * I cannot but 
e conclude that there are Animalcula of every Tribe 
te originally formed by the Almighty Parent, to be 
ce the Seed of all future Generations; and it is cer- 
ce tain the Analogy of Nature in other Inſtances, and 
* microſcopical Obſervations, do ſtrongly abet what 
I have ſaid.” — Theſe are the Words of the great 
and learned Mr. Moollaſton; which I had no ſooner 
read, than I was inſtantly thrown into a Reverie, and 
ban to reflect with myſelf, that, if ſuch little Em- 
bryos or Animalcula are ſo diſperſed about, and 
taken in at the Mouth with Air or Aliment; and if 
nothing more is required than a certain hot Bed for 
them to dilate and expand themſelves, till they grow 
too big to be longer confined, after the Manner of 
Seeds in a Cucumber-Frame: I ſay, if this be the 
whole Myſtery of Generation (and Experiment has 
ſince fully convinced me that it is ſo) I begun to 
queſtion, why might not the Fœtus be as completely 
hatched 
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hatched in the ſeminal Veſſels of the Woman, as 
when it paſſes through the Organs of both Sexes ?. 
Why ſhould the Animalculum, or little Animal, go 
ſuch a tedious Progreſs, make ſuch a round- about 
Tour, when there is ſo much nearer a Road, ſo much 
ſhorter a Cut into Day- light? As to what the great 
Philoſopher mentions of Strainecs in the Bodies of 
Males, that was plainly owing to his Want of Skill in 
Anatomy; and the only Doubt now remaining with 
me was, whether Animalcula did really float about 
inthe Air, and ſlide down the Throat as he deſcribed ; 
for I had been uſed to think they were originally 
lodged in the Loins of the Males: But if Mr. Wool- 
lafton's Aypotheſis could be proved, the Conſequence, 
I thought, would then be eaſy and undeniable, Here 
again I was at a Stand; all before me was Darkneſs 
and Doubt; I knew not if there were any ſuch 
Animalcula, or, if there were, I ſuppoſed them too 
ſmall to be diſcovered by the naked Eye; and though 
perhaps they might be diſcernible with the Help of a 
Microſcope, yet Iknew not where to ſeek for thoſe 
opportune Places, hinted at by the great Metaphyſician. 


In this ſecond Perplexity, Fortune again ſtept in 
to my Aſſiſtance, and my Doubts were unriddled 
by the following Paſlage in Virgils Georgichs - | 


Ore omnes verſæ in Zephyros ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptant ne lewves aura: ; et ſæpe fine ullis 
Comugits uento gravide ( mirabile ditu) 
Saxa per et ſcopulos et depreſſas convalles 
Diffugiunt ; non, Eure, tuos, neque Solis ad ortus 
In Boream Caurumgue, aut unde nigerrimus Aufter 
Naſcitur, et pluvis contriſtat Frigore cœlum. , 
L 3 thus g 
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Thus tranſlated by Mr. Dryden; 


The Mares to Cliffi of rugged Rocks repair, 

And, with wide Neſtrili, ſnuff the Weſtern Air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the Parent Wind, 
Without the Stallion, propagates the Kind. 

Then, fir d with amorous Rage, they take their Flight 
Thro Plains, and mount the HilPs unequal Height, 
Nor to the North, nor to the riſing Sun, 

Nor Southward to the rainy Regions run; 

But boring to the Weſt, and bow ring there, 

With gaping Mouths they draw prolific dir. 


Now it is well known, that this ſame Virgil was 
2a great Natural Philoſopher, as well as a Poet and 
aFarrier; and here we ſee he confidently aſſerts, that 
it was very common for Mares to become pregnant, 
without any Coition, only by turning their Faces to 
the Weſt, and ſnuffing up the Wind in that Quar- 
ter: But all Naturaliſts being agreed that there is a 
great Analogy and Similitude in the Generation of 
all Animals, whether Bipeds or Quadrupeds, it occur- 
red to me, that what had happened to a Mare, 
might, for this very Reaſon, happen to a Woman. 


Thus was J got ſucceſsfully through two Steps of 
my Diſcovery : The great I oollaſton has told me, 
that Animalcula were diſperſed about in- opportune 
Places, to be the Seed of all Generations; and the 
greater Virgil had told me, that certain Mares of his 
Acquaintance were impregnated by a Weſt Wind, 
which, therefore I concluded to be one of thoſe 
opportune Places, and conſidered it as the proper 
Vehicle of theſe floating Embryos. A 
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But not willing to rely on Hypotheſis only, or pre- 
ſume on the Authority of great Names, eſpecially 
in this enli-htened Age, where experimental Philo- 
ſophy is ſo triumphant, and nothing goes down that 
is not made obvious to our Senſes, I refolved to 
have Demonitration before I ventured to publiſh my 
Thoughts to the World. There are, I know, a 
droll Sett of Gentlemen, who think themſelves au- 
thoriſed to tell any Lies in Print, and afterwards to 
quarrel with the World for not believing them : But 
for my Part, I write purely and {imply tor the Love 
of Truth, for the Uſe and Emolument of my Coun- 
trymen; and I ſhould efteem myſelf the moſt un- 
worthy of all Beings, if I preſumed to amuſe them 
with Fables, or abuſe them with Forgeries, 


Accordingly, after much Exerciſe of my Invention, 

I contrived a wonderful cylindrical, catoptrical, 
rotundo-concavo-convex Machine (whereof a very 
exact Print will ſpeedily be publiſhed for the Satis- 
faction of the Curious, deſigned by Mr. H—y—1n, 
and engraved by Mr. Y/—rtu) which being hermeti- 
cally ſealed at one End, and electrified according to 
the niceſt Laws of Electricity, I erected it in a con- 
venient Attitude to the Weſt, as a kind of Trap to 
intercept the floating Animalcula in that prolific 
Quarter of the Heavens. The Event anſwered my 
Expectation; and when I had caught a ſufficient 
Number of theſe ſmall, original, unexpanded Minims 
of Exiſtence, I ſpread them out carefully like Silk- 
worms Eggs, upon white Paper; and then applying 
L 4 my 
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my beſt Microſcope, plainly diſcerned them to be 
little Men and Women, exact in all their Limbs and 
Lineaments, and ready to offer themſelves little 
Candidates for Life, whenever they ſhould happen 
to be imbibed with Air or Nutriment, and con- 
veyed down into the Veſſels of Generation, 


After this firſt Succeſs in my Undertaking, I con- 
tinued to make Experiments of various Kinds, too 
tedious to be related, for a whole Year, till I had at 
length fully eſtabliſhed the Doctrine of Winds and 
Embryos; and I find that as other Inſects are uſually 
brought by an Euſterly Wind, your Human Inſecis 
are always wafted from the oppoſite Quarter; the 
Swarms of both appear like Blights to the naked 
Eye; and bothſeem deſtined to much the ſame End 
of Exiſtence, fruges conſumere nati, born to con- 
ſume the Fruits of the Ground. 


Oftentimes, while I was viewing them through 
my Glaſs, my Imagination would turn romantic upon 
the Subject, and repreſent to me the great Variety of 
Fortune theſe Inſects might go through, whenever 
they ſhould happen to be called out into Daz -light. 

I faid in my Mind, this little Reptile may be an 
Alexander, that a Fauſtina, another a Tully, and 
another a Mountebank; and I was ſtruck with Ad- 
miration to conſider how many Heroes, and Pa- 
triots, and Legiſlators, and Monarchs, were now 
contained on a Sheet of Paper, whoſe great Souls, in 
Time to come, may make them eſteem the whole 
World too conſmed a Scene for their Ambition. 1 
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remembered th. Sarcaſin of Juvenal, as true before 
Life as aiter Daun, Eæxpende Annibalem, &c. and I 
repeated, wiih 2 kind of Enthuſiaſm, thoſe excel- 
lent Lines in Or. Garth's Diſpenſary; 


Now fhe unfolds the faint and dawning Strife 
Of nj at tom, indling into Life ; 

How the dim Speck of Enti'y began 

T* extend its recent Form, and firetch to Man; 
To how minute an Origin we owe 


Young Ammon, Cæſar, and the great Naſſau. 


But now che great Trial of all was come, which, 
] believe, would have puzzled a whole College of 
Phyſicians, and ſet at noughtall the conſulting Powers 
ot rio Lane, The preparatory Points were 
eſtabliſhed to my entire Satisfaction, but whether 
Animalcula could be ripened into Exiſtence, by 
paſſing through the ſeminal Veſſels of a Woman 
only, was {till a Queſtion ; and how to make the 
Experiment, hic labor, illud apus. Very hard it was 
to know when a Woman had imbibed the neceſſary 
Seed; and harder till to reſtrain her from all Com- 
merce with Man, till the Experiment had Time to 
take Effect. If I made Choice of a married Woman, 
there the Difficulties were innumerable ; or if I made 
Choice of a Maiden, Virginity has, in all Ages, been 
eſteemed a very brittle Ware; and, I preſume, has 
not greatly mended its Nature of later Days. Some- 
times I thought of taking a Wife, over whom J 
could uſurp an abſolute Authority, and lock her up 
till the Day of her Labour ; but fearing ſhe might 
grow deſperate, when ſhe ſhould find I had only 


married 
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married her to try an Experiment upon her; and at 
the ſame Time grievouſly miſtruſting the Continu- 
ance of my own Affection, after I had accompliſhed 
my Ends, I diſmiſſed that Project, and reſolved, 
after much Perplexity, to hazard all upon a Cham- 
bermaid. According, having firſt perſuaded the 
Girl ſhe was ill, I read Jacob Behmen five Times 
over; and then mixing up ſome Animalcula in a 
Chymical Preparation, I adminiſtered them to her as 
a Doſe of Phyſicx. After which I diſcarded my 
Feotman, and ſuffered no Male Creature, in hu- 
man Shape, to approach my Doors; nay, fo great 
was my Caution to have my Stratagem ſucceed, 
that I hardly permitted a Dog of the maſculine 
Gender to enter my Houſe. 


In about fix Months it was very viſible the Medi- 
cine had taken Effect; and let the Reader imagine, 
if he can, the Joy I felt, when firſt I perceiyed her 
begin to bourgeon : At the ſame Time too a little 
Circumſtance happened, which heightened my Joy, 
and put the Manner of her Conception beyond all 
Poſſibility of Doubt. As I was ſitting alone one 
Morning in my Study, ruminating on this great 
Event, the Girl came in to me with Tears in her 
Eyes, and having obtained my Leave to aſk a Que- 
ſtion, entreated me earneſtly to tell her, i it was 
poſſible to breed after three Years? Though I gueſſed 
the Drift of her Queſtion, yet, affecting an Air of 
Ignorance, and putting on a grave Phyſician's Af- 
pet, I ordered her to be more explicit; whereupon 
ſhe proceeded, with fiequent Breaks of Crying, to 

| tell 
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tell me how much ſhe was aſtoniſhed at ſome Symp- 
toms; that Heaven above knew what was the Matter 
with her, but ſhe verily believed herſelf a breeding, and 
yet be could take her Bible Oath, ſbe had not been — 
been—been teuched by a Man for theſe three Years [G]. 
Sothen, ſaid I, with a ſterner Countenance, and a 
Tone of Severity, You confets then that about three 


[4] When I wrote this, I had not feen a remarkable Caſe publiſhed 
in the PL ilaſepbical Tranſafions of September, of a Woman, from 
whom a Fœtus was extracted, that had been lodged thirteen Years in 
the Fallapian Tubes, ſent from Riga by Dr. James Mounſey, Phyſician 
to the Cazarina's A my, together with the Bones of the ſaid Fœtus, as 
a Preſent to the Royal Society of London. The Woman, as we are told 
in that ingenious Treatiſe, was a Soldier's Wite of Abo in Finland, of 
a middle Stature, who, being pregnant for the third Time in the Year 
1730, was affficted with violent Pains and Twiſtings of the Bowels, &c, 
and continued fickly for ten Years afterwards. In the Month of Sep. 
tember 174.1, ſhe pierced her Navel with an Awl, out of which ran a 
yellow coloured Water, Sc. In the Month of June two ſmall Bones 
came out, Sc. and in October 1742, ſhe was taken in Hand by Dr. 
Mourſey, and Mr. Geitle, Surgeon, who thruft a grooved Probe into the 
Fiſtula, and made an Ircifion with a Biſtory, upwards and obliquely, 
from the I ina alba, into the Cavity of the Abdomen; but the Wo- 
man being unruly (as wel! ſhe might) and the Operation not going on 
according to the Dector's liking, he proceeded no further till the next 
Day, Cc. At the next Operation the Inciſion was carried downwards; 
but Care taken not to make the external Wound larger than needful, 
leſt the Omentum and Guts ſhould fall out, c. In ſhort, the Fœtus 
was at length extracted Piece meal at ſeveral difficult Operations, 
Now comparing all theſe Circumſtances together, it ſeems reaſonable 
to believe that this Fruit never was in the Cavity of the Womb, but 
that the impregnated Ovum was ſtopt in its Paſſage through one of 
the Fallopran Tubes, where it grew and was detained ſo many Years, 
Nothing therefore can be concluded from hence again the Cauſe x 
have aſſigned of my Maid's Pregnancy (as a certain learned Gentle- 
man of the Royal Society, who communicated this Story to me, ſeem- 
ed to imagine) for the Caſes are very different ; and the uncommon 
Delay of this Finland Woman's Delivery was owing to the prater- 
patural Situation of the Fetus, 

Years 
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Years ago, you was guilty of Incontinency !—Yes 
Sir, replied ſhe, to be ſure it would be a Folly to deny 
it to a Man of your Learning to be ſure I muſt con- 
feſs that about three Years ago—to be jure, Sir, I was 
not quite ſo good, Sir, as 1 ſbeculd have been, Sir,— 
My laji Maſter, Sir, who was a Parſon, Sir, God 
forgive him and me too] am ſure I have repented it 
& hundred Times, and I hope he has done the ſame— 
The courteous Reader, I hope, will pardon my deſ- 
cending to ſuch low Particulars, which, I confeſs, 
are beneath the Dignity of a Philoſopher ; but as it 
very much concerns me, in an Affair of ſuch Mo- 
ment and Importance to the World, to ſhew how 
regularly and cautiouſly I proceeded, it was neceſſary 
to deſcribe the Girl's Simplicity as a Proof of her 
Honeſty. Authors who write only for the Amuſe- 
ment of Mankind, may chooſe and omit Circum- 


ſtances at their own Pleaſure, according to the 
Ruſe of Horace, 
— Due 

Deſperes tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquas. 
But we who are unfortunately tied down to Truth, 
muſt write, as it were, in Fetters, and are obliged to 
keep on in the direct Road, without the Privilege of 
turning aſide to entertain ourſelves with Proſpects. 
Be it ſufficient, however, to ſay, that at the nine 
Months End, the Girl was delivered of a chopping 
Boy, whom I have ever ſince educated as my own, 
in ſpite of all the Calumny of the Neighbourhood ; 
and I cannot doubt, but, in Time, he will riſe to 
de a Judge or an Alderman. 


Thus, 
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Thus, Gentlemen of the Reyal Society, J hope I 
have proved, in the moſt inconreſtable Manner, that 
a Woman may conceive without any Commerce 
with Man; that the World has been in an Error for 
ſix thouſand Years, and, probably, would have con- 
tinued in it ſix thouſand more, if I had not been born 
on purpoſe to break through filly Prejudices of Edu- 
cation, and undeceive Mankind in ſo material a Point. 
Material I muſt call it; for how different is this from 
all the Diſcoveries of 1/aac Newton the Star-gazer ! 
His, al! of them, end in Speculation, but mine ex- 
tend to Practice; his are only calculated for the Per- 
uſal of a few College-Pedants, but mine offer them- 
ſelves to the World in general : And I ſhall ſhortly 
publiſh a large Volume to ſhew that this is the 
moſt natural Way of being born; grounding my 
Demonſtration on the following infallible Argu- 
ment, which I have drawn up ſyllogiſtically, to 
prove my wonderful Talents in Logic. 


Le] Nature (ſay certain Authors of great Erudi- 
tion) is a very frugal old Lady, and a prodi- 
gious good CEconomiſt : She is obſerved to 
give herſelf as little Trouble as ſhe can, and 
to do every Thing at the cheapeſt Hand. | 

But Animalcula may be hatched as completely 
in a Female Womb, as when they take the 


more tedious Progreſs through the Loins of 
the Males alſo, 


[c] This is a Method much practiſed by the learned Mr. ., 
I ſuppoſe for the ſame Reaſon, to ſhew his Skill in chopping Logic. 
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Ergo, That is the right Road into Life, which 
is the ſhorteſt Road. 


And now—what ſhall I ſay next? As it often hap- 
pens that the Uſe and Practice of a Thing are 
known, before the Theory of it is diſcovered (for 
Inſtance, Men of War could batter down Towns 
with Bombs, long before it was-proved that Projec- 
tiles deſcribe a parabolic Curve; and little Boys had 
amuſed themſelves with the Shadows of a magicLan- 
thorn many a Day ere ſome great Philoſophers un- 
dertook to explain the Myſteries of that wonderful 
Machine) ſo has it fallen out in the Subject now un- 
der our Conſideration: Hiſtory has here and there 
furniſhed an Example, and ſome Phyſicians of Anti- 
quity have accidentally glanced upon the Subject; 
but ſtill I think I may challenge to myſelf the Merit 
of an original Invention; and it would be very hard 
if a few Hints looſely dropt in old unfaſhionable Au- 
thors, which too 1 never ſaw till after I had eſtab- 
liſhed my Theory, ſhall prevail fo far as to fix up- 
on me the odious Scandal of Plagiariſm. There are, 
I know, a Sort of maleyolent Readers, who take an 
infinite Pleaſure in telling you that all Authors have 
ſtolen their Works ſince the Days of one Orpheus; 
and how lucky it is for that old French Poet, that we 
know not the Names of any of his Predeceſſors 
but niore eſpecially they have recourſe to this Device, 
whenever they find it not quite ſo eaſy to anſwer the 
Doctrine of a Book, and yet are determined to cry 
down its Reputation : Then we. are ſure to hear, 

Lira, 
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Lord, Sir ! the Fellow flole it all; there is not a Page, 
nor a Line, nor a Word, nor a Syllable, nor a Letter, 
nor a Comma of it his own , I can turn to the very Book 
and Place from whence he pilfered it all, Now that 
I may anticipate this heavy Cenſure, and ſave certain 
ingenious Critics the Trouble of turning back to the 
good old Writer (Peace unto his Manes, whoever 
he be) from whom I tranſcribed this little Treatiſe, I 
have determined to produce of my own accord what 
few Paſſages I have accidentally met with upon this 
Subject, and afterwards I ſhall leave the World to 
decide, whether, in ſpite of ſuch occaſional Hints, 
I may not ſtill be allowed to be the ſole Proprie- 
tor of this wonderful Hypotheſis, 


Galen, in his celebrated Treatiſe upon the Meaſles, 
wherein he endeavours to account for the Origin of 
that Diſtemper, delivers it as a common Opinion, 
that it was brought into the World by a Woman, 
born without the Aſſiſtance of a Father; but he 
ſeems to treat this as a vulgar Fable, and calls it a_ 
Notion of the Multitude, 


Hippocrates informs us, that his Mother uſed fre- 
quently to tell him, ſhe had no carnal Intercourſe 
with his Father for near two Years before his Birth, 
but that ſhe found herſelf ſtrangely influenced one 
Evening, as ſhe was walking in a Garden. His 
Father obtained a Divorce on this Occaſion, and the 
good Woman fell under the Reproach of all her Ac- 
quaintance - But I hope this Treatiſe will vindicate 

her 
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her Memory from the Infamy, which has ever ſince 
attended it through all ſucceeding Times, 


If we look back to the fabulous Apes of the 
World, when everything was 2ggrandized by poetic 
Ornament, we read of many ancient Ladies, got with 
Child by ſuch impoſſible Methods, that I believe 
they muſt have owed their Pregnancy to what I 
have been deſcribing, and I hope all Commenta- 
tors and Mythologiſts will, for the future, fall in with 
my Explication. For what elſe are we to think of 
Juno's growing big-bellied only with eating a Piece 
of Cabbage [4] which Flora gathered for her in the 
Olenian Fields? *Tis plain ſhe muſt have ſwallowed 
ſome Animalcula at the ſame Time, and thus be- 
came with Child of Mars. How elſe are we to ac- 
count for the odd Conception of Dana? in her Im- 
priſonment ? Some old Oracle had foretold, that her 
Father Acriſius ſhould have his Throat cut by a 
Grandſon ; and to defeat this Prediction, he locked 
up his only Daughter in a brazen Tower, under 
ſuch cloſe Confinement, that it was impoſſible for 
any thing but Wind to get Acceſs to her; yet in 
theſe Circumſtances the Lady was brought to Bed of 
the moſt mighty Perſeus, who accompliſhed the 
Oracle in putting Acriſius to Death. The Poets 
indeed tell us a ſtrange improbable Story of Fupiter”s 
raining himſelf through the Tiles of the Houſe in a 


[4] Quod petis, Oleniis, inquam, mihi miſſus ab arvis 
Flos dabit ; eſt hortis unicus ille meis. 
Protinus hærentem decerpfi pollice florem, 
Fitque potens voti, Marſque creatus erat. 
Ovid. Faſt. v. 


golden 
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zolden Shower; but this is plainly a poetic Fiction, 
invented to account for a puzzling Phænomenon. 


The Story of Boreas running away with a young 
Heireſs out of a Garret Window, and getting her 
with Child (as Ovid deſcribes it in his Metamorphoſis ) 
is more immediately to our Purpoſe, and directly 
points out the Manner of her Conception. We all 
know, that it is the Profeſſion of Poetry to perſonas 
liſe all its Objects, and if a Lady found herſelf im- 
pregnated with Wind, nothing was ſo natural as to 
make a God of that Element, and impute the Ef- 
fects to ſupernatural [e] Power; though I confeſs 
there is an Impropriety here according tomy Syſtem, 
but that may be owing to the Looſeneſs of poetic 
Deſcription, or, perhaps, the Lady miſtook the Quar- 
ter of the Wind in telling her Story. In general we 
may conclude, whenever we read of Virgins got 
with Child by Rivers, by Dragons, by golden Show- 
ers, &c. that it was Wind, nothing in the World 
but Wind; only for want of knowing the real 
Cauſe, they were glad to aſſign imaginary ones; 
and the Poets getting hold of ſuch improveable 
Topics, ſo overloaded them with Additions of their 
own, that in the End they were all conſidered in 
the Light of Fable and Romance. 


[+] In this Manner we muſt interpret what Ovid puts into the Mouth 
of Flora, where the tells us ſhe was rayiſted by Zephyr, 


Ver erat, errabam ; Zephyrus conſpexit, abibam : 
Inſcijditor, fogio : fortior ille fuit. 


Lib. v. Faſt. 201. et dehinc. 
Vol. I. M | If 
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If we deſcend from theſe allegoric Ages to ſuc- 
ceeding Times, when Hiſtory had learnt a more ſo- 
ber Style, and was contented to tell Truth without 
Diſguiſe, we ſhal! find ſome few Examples here alſo 
to our Purpoſe. Diadorus Siculus informs us, in an 
old Edition of his Works, communicated to me b 
my learned and induſtrious Friend the Rev. Dr. 
T—r, that a certain Sorcereſs of Egypt, pretended, 
among other ſupernatural Claims, to be able to breed 
without the Help of Man; and under Colour of 
theſe Pretences, would have perſuaded People to 
believe her the celebrated 7s, returned to viſit her 
native Country ; but at laſt a Prieſt of Taautus, or 


Mercury, was found in Bed with her, and ſo the 
Affair was at an End. 


 Polybus has a Story more explicitly to our Pur- 
poſe; but he ſpeaks of it with ſo much Diſtruſt him- 
ſelf, that Iwill not venture to produce it, leſt it ſhouid 
give an Air of Romance to this Performance [/]. 


Among the Roman Hiſtorians, I can only produce 
an Example from Livy, of a Woman who was re- 
ported to have been delivered of Twins in a deſolate 
uninhabited Iſland, where ſhe was caſt away, and 
had not ſeen a human Face for the Space of Nine 
Years before her Labour. He tells us ſhe was brought 
to Rome, and examined before the Roman Senate 
but the Particulars of this Story are ſo very prolix and 


L Orp Ts Tovg KEN log Wrxepa moilag, x. 1. X. 
Polyb, lib. ii. p. 2 30. 
tedious, 
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tedious, that I chooſe to refer the Reader to the 


Original, in the fiftieth Book of that incomparable | 


Hiſtorian. 


This is all I have been able to meet with in my 
reading, which I was willing to produce, as it may 
give ſome Light and Confirmation to my Hypothe- 
ſis; but I appeal to the illuſtrious Mr, J/—rb—n, 
that great Decider of old Problems and modern Con- 
troverſies, who well knows the Zeal of Authors to 
have their Works thought original, whether, not- 
withſtanding any thing here quoted, the Merit of 
this great Arcanum does not of right belong to me ? 
I mention that Gentleman's Name, who now un- 
queſtionably ſtands foremoſt in the Catalogue of 
Britiſh Writers, with the moſt profound Reſpect ; 
and it would afford me infinite Pleaſure, if he would 
give this Subject a Diſcuſſion in the next Volume of 


the Divine L—g—n, whenever he pleaſes to oblige - 


the World with that long- expected Work: Or if, 
by Chance, he ſhould happen not to have room for 
it, being already furniſhed with his Complement of 
Digreſſions (and to be ſure one Book can hardly 
contain every thing) ſtill I have the Vanity to ex- 
peta Letter from him by the firſt Poſt, to thank me, 
according to Cuſtom, for the honourable Mention 
[ have made of him, and, with ſome Compliments 
onmy Performance, to make an Overture of his Ac- 
quaintance, 


It now remains, before I conclude, to explain the 


great Advantages that will flow from the Pablication 
of this Treatiſe ; for this it is, which muſt redeem 
; M 2 me 
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me from the reproachful Name of a Projector, and 
rank me in the Number of thoſe illuſtrious Wor- 
thies, who have invented uſeful Arts for the better 
Accommodation and Happineſs of human Life [g], 


And, in the firſt Place, I hope I ſhall merit uni- 
verſally the Thanks of all the Fair Sex, for diſabuſing 
Mankind on the Subject of Conception, and teach- 
ing them how a Woman may be with Child ina 
ſingle State, conſiſtently with the pureſt Virtue, 

Ciur ego deſperem fieri ſine Conjuge Mater, 
Et parere intacto, dummodo cafta;. vire ? 

But before this was known, when the World was 
fooliſh enough to ſuppoſe Coition always previous to 
Conception, how many Ladies have innocently loſt 
their Reputation ? How many unhappy Creatures 
have fallen under the Cenſures of a malicious World, 
been excluded from Viſits, left out of Card-Parties, 
and pointed at by Prudes, only for the {light Incon- 
venience of happening to be brought to Bed before 
Marriage ? Whereas, when once this Diſcovery is 
ſpread, it will be eaſy for a young Lady to loſe her 
Maidenhead without loſing her Character, and to 
take the Air without any Dread of Calumny and Re- 
proach in Conſequence of ſo innocent a Gratification. 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Jam nova frogenies cœlo demittitar allo. 

Another great Benefit reſulting from this Diſco- 

very, will be the utter Abolition of Martrimony, 


[g] Inventas aut qui vitam excaluere per artes. | Viang, 
Quoted for the Sake of a.Quotation, 


which 
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which has long been complained of by all the polite 
World, as a Nuſance grievous and intolerable, in- 
conſiſtent with all the Articles of modern Pleaſure, 
and deſtructive of that Freedom, which of Right be- 
jonas to Gentlemen. In conſequence whereof, we 
{ce Dukes and Dutcheſſes, Lords and Ladies, and all 
the Great, whoring, divorcing, poiſoning one ano- 
ther, ſtarving one another, cutting one another's 
Throats, andpra@tifing every other genteel faſhiona- 
ple Art to break loofe from their Fetters, and reſcue 
themſelves from this worſe than Egyptian Bondage. 
Now as I am a moſt devoted Admirer of the Great, 
apt to eſteem every thing wiſe, lawful and right, that 
comes from the Mouth of a Nobleman, I account 
myſelf happy to be Author of a Scheme, that falls 
in ſo naturally with their Deſires, and will deliver 
them from that moſt pernicious Inſtitution, ſupported 
by no other Authority than that of the Scriptures, an 
Authority long obſolete and out of Date with the 
politer Part of Mankind ! And as I cannot doubt 
but all Women for the future will chooſe to propa- 
gate the Species upon the Plan here recommended, 
I can aſſure them for their Comfort, that their Satiſ- 
faction will be as great in this Way, as in the ordi- 
nary and coarſer Communication with Man; which 
indeed the Fondneſs that Ladies have always expreſſ- 
ed for Zephyrs, abundantly proves, though hitherto 
they have deen ignorant of the Cauſe of the agree- 
able Senſations excited by that amorous Wind. 


But the moſt capital Advantage of all remains yet 
to be told; and in defcribing of this I muſt exalt my 
Style: M 3 — Major 


ich 


axe plainly a Poetic Allegory, which I interpret in the following eaſſ 
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Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo, | 
Majus opus moveo. 


There is a certain Diſtemper moſt fatally epide- 
mic, which has much employed the Speculation, and 
more the Practice, of Mankind. Whether with Phy- 
ſicians we call it the Lues Venerea, with Pothecaries 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, with Ladies the French Diſten- 
per, or with fine Gentlemen the Px; it is known 
by all theſe Denominations, beſides an infinite Num- 
ber of inferior Titles, that mark the ſeveral Stage; 
of this puiſſant, deſtroying Peſtilence. 


— Nomina mille, 


Mille wocendi artes. 


Some tell you that Columbus brought it over from 
his new American World in a Ban-box ; and thatit 
is nothing more than the Yaws operating different) 
upon European Conſtitutions [H]. Others are con- 
tented to go no further for it than France; and very 
confidently aſſure us, that it was imported hither 
among other elegant Accompliſhments, for which 
we have been indebted to that Land of Luxury and 
Refinement. Byt though its Origin be doubtful and 
uncertain, its Atchievements are unqueſtionably ſure; 
wad; oh, that I had the Pen of Fracaſtorius to deſcribe 


[5] However ſome People may contend for the modern Introduction 
of this Diſtemper, I am perſuaded it is as old as the Days of Herculu, 
and that this illuſtrious Giant - killer was inſected with it. The en- 
nomed Shirt of Neſſus, and the Torments he ſuffered by putting it on, 


M anner. — Neſſus p. -x'd his Whore, and ſhe p--x'd Hercules, 
&. | | | | the 


ge 
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the Ravage it commits upon a human Body ! Lend, 
lend me Aſſiſtance, all ye battered Rakes, while with 
blackeſt Ink I undertake to paint the Havocks of that 
honourable Diſeaſe, of which thouſands of your 
Forefathers have died, and whereof yourſelves fo 
vain-gloriouſly boaſt in Taverns and Coffee-houſes, 
to the great Advancement of Virtue and Morality. 
Say, illuſtrious — and — and —, for ye know, 
with what fatal Rapidity its V-no: 5vcr-runs the 
Conſtitution, how it undermines the Tecth, un- 
hinges the Noſe, ſoddens the Fleſh, ſtrikes Rotten- 
neſs to the Bones, and poiſons the very ſpinal Mar- 
row. Say, farther, moſt erviable Sons of Pleaſure ; 
for this alſo Experience may have taught you, how 
it ſpreads by Contagion, and operates by Commu- 
nication. Some Huſbands give it their Wives, and 
ſome Wives give it their Huſbands, Nor does the 
Evil end with Life, but revives again in the Poſteri- 
ty, is entailed on the Heirs of great Families, inherit- 
ed in ſure Succeſſion, and oftentimes, too often, 
proves the only thing that is inherited by Heirs of 
noble, but corrupted Blood. Hence ariſes an enervat- 
ed Progeny, weak in their Perſons, and weaker in 
their Underſtandings ; a puny, ill-compounded, un- 
manly Race, who bear about them the Marks of 
their Father's Wickedneſs in moſt legible Charac- 
ters ; and though liable to be blown away by every 
Blaſt of Wind, have the Arroganceto ſtrut through 
the Mall with Swords by their Sides, and fancy 
themſelves Men. Alas ! their Mother's Chamber- 
maids would make better Men. 


Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecitt æguor ſanguine Gallico. 
M 4 Now 
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Now this Diſtemper, ſo terrible in its Effects, and 
ſo pernicious in its Conſequences, has been attacked 
for many Centuries, by all the Eſculapian Art in vain; 
[:] Mercury has exhauſted all its fruitleſs Powers; 
Salivations exerted their cleanſing Influence without 
Effect; and the mighty Ward, with his illuſtrious 
Pill, ſits deſpairing i in an Elbow-chair at IWhitehall, 
to find himſelf defeated by this invincible Diſeaſe. 
But what neither phyſical Preſcriptions, nor chirur- 
gical Operations. what neither Empirics with their 
Pills, nor Graduates of the Faculty with their Purges, 
have been able to accompliſh ; I pretend to perform 
in a ſafe, eaſy, effectual Manner, (ab/it ſuperbia 
dicto) and for ever to drive out the P—x from his 
Majeſty* 8 Dominions. If all in female Shape (for [ 
dare not call them all Women) will agree to ſeelude 
themſelves from the foul Embraces of Men for one 
Year (w bich I account a very modeſt Propoſal, as I 
offer them abetter Gratification i inlieu of what they 
are to forfeit, this ruinous Plague muſt ceaſe from 
among us). And Ih bly recommend it, with all 
due * Submiſſion, to the Judgment and Conſideration 
of the moſt honourable the L—ds of the P. C. whe- 
ther a R—1 Edict would not be well employed, to 
forbid all Copulation throughout the Kingdom for 
the Space of one whole Year, beginning from Lady- 
day next, in order to ſtop the Growth and Increaſe 
of 2 Contagion much more fatal than that which 


[i] cæſar tells us our old Britiſh Anceſtors worſhiped N 
above all the Gods, Deum maxime Mercurium colunt, &c. Their mo- 
dern Deſcendants ſtill worſhip the ſame Deity, 
der 5 ner 3 
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now ſweeps away our horned Cattle, and equally 
deſerving the Interpoſition of Authority. 


But Objectors ſtill may be apt to queſtion, whe- 
ther your doubie diſtilld Children, who paſs through 
the ſeminal Veſſels of both Sexes in the old Way of 
Generation, are not of Courſe more heaithy and vi- 
gorous, than your /ingle- diſtilld Infants will be, who 
are to receive only the Nature of a female Womb ? 
In Confutation of which filly Prejudice, though I 
could produce ſeveral very cogent Arguments trom 
the Depth of Philoſophy, yet I chooſe to anſwer this 
Query by another; Whether the preſent Race of 
Fathers, eſpecially thoſe in high Life, under the Cir- 
cumſtances I have deſcribed, are qualified to heget 
Children at all ? But when Women are left to breed 
of themſelves, and the Venereal Diſeaſe is baniſhed 
from among us, we may then hope to ſee an Off- 
ſpring robuſt and healthy; Britiſp Valour will then 
recover its ancient Glory; new Creſſys, new Ain; 
courts, new Blenbeims ſucceed to grace our Annals, 


Nor Henry be the laſt that conquers France. 


Wherefore, not doubting but my Scheme will 
immediately take Place, I ſhall apply very ſoon for 
a Patent to ſecure to myſelf the ſole Advantage of 
this Diſcovery ; and in the mean 'Fime I have taken 
a Houſe in the Hay-market, dans la march au foin, 
where I ſhall give Attendance to all Women deſirous 
of breeding, from the Hours of Seven or Eight inthe 
Evening, till Twelve at Night; and if they will 
quietly ſubmit themſelves to my Experiment, Iwill 

4 enſure 


N 
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enſure their Pregnancy at the proper Time, calcu- 
lating from the Hour they did me the Favour of their 
Viſit. Let them conſider that the Glory and In- 
tereſt of Great Bi itain are now incumbent upon them, 
that it is in their Power to raiſe our Vigour, and, 
as I may ſay, to mend the Breed of Engli/men. In 
ſo doing, their Names will be recorded in Hiſtory, 
as the illuſtrious Prop ag tors of Hcroiſm, the Found- 
ers of a new Set of Men, and be handed down to 
Poſterity equally famous with the Spartan and Ro- 
man Ladies, whoſe many gallant Atchievements for 
the Good of their Countries, in Times of Diſtreſs, 
engaged Poets and Hiſtorians in their Praiſe, 


But principally and earneſtly J addreſs myſelf to 
you, Gentlemen of the Royal Society, who ſhine in 
the Dignity of F. R. S. and I hope you will recom- 
mend this Treatiſe to the World with all the 
Warmth and Zeal, that becomes the Promoters of 
uſeful Knowledge, the Patrons of Learning, the 
Judges of Science, and the Inveſtigators of Truth. 


I am, Gentlemen, with all poſſible Reſpect, De- 
ference, Submiſſion, and Veneration, 


s K. 37 
Your moſt obedient, bumble, 


and devoted Servant, 


ABRAHAM JOHNSON. 


N. 
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F all the zealous Efforts that have been 
made by the Reformers-of this: Chriſtium 
Age to-check the Progreſs of Viee and 
Immorality, the Clamour againſt Gaming hutli met 
with the greateſt Number of Voices to ſupport ir: 
the Journaliſt worries ĩt from the Preſs: the Preaeher 
curſes it moſt devoutly from: the Pulpit ; and to- 
crown all, the Tragedian thunders againſt it from- 
the Stage. This laſt courageous Author, in the. 
Hurry of his Valour, diſdaining the Precaution of 
moſt Heroes, who have uſually entered upon theſe 
Adventures, caſed in Poetry, and armed at all 
Points with Rhyme and Metaphor, ſallies out witli 
no earthly Weapon, but honeſt blunt Proſe, upon 
the old Scheme of fighting Giants, and taming 
Monſters: But firſt he ſends out his little Dwarf 
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of a [a] Prologue, to challenge the Hydra from her 
Den, and to deſire ſhe would come out and be 
tamed : they meet ; and after a Fight of three 
Hours, the Monſter having received ſome ſecret 


Wound, nobody knows where, falls down and ex- 
pires. 80 


Moore of Moore- Hall 
With Nothing at all 


Hath ſlain the Dragon of Wantley. 


But, in the Name of Fortune, what has the So- 
ciety of Gameſlers done to provoke all this Violence? 
If the Zeal of Gentlemen lies upon their Hands, let 
them however employ it upon its proper Objects. 
There are V ices at leaſt as epidemic as Gaming, and 
far more pernicious, that may employ all the Wit 
and Genius any modern Author has to ſpare. Hath 
Extortion been baniſhed from the Seat of Trade ; 
Perjury from the Courts of Juſtice ; or hath Covent 
Garden been deſtroyed by Fire from Heaven ? What 
Wiſdom is it to connive at theſe Enormities, and 
vent our Spleen upon an innocent Diverſion, which, 


if an Infirmity, is ſurely the Infirmity of Noble 
Minds? 


That this Cauſe ſhould hitherto, have wanted Ad- 


yocates, will, no doubt, appear. fingular : for though 
the Profeſſors themſelves arenot at leifure to deal in 


La] Our Author, Sirs, is come a Morifter- -taming, ,- , 
Arm” d at all Points againſt the Ryan 2D imily;” 


Prologue to the Gameſter. 


Controverſy, 
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Controverſy, it might be ex pected their Dependants 
would take the Pen in their Behalf. However, ſince 
Gratitude has not done them this good Office, Ju- 
ſtice ſhall ; and J hope thoſe noble Perſonages will 
interpret, with their uſual Candour, the Intentions 
of one, who honours them for their Principles, 
though he is a Stranger to their Perſons: Principles, 
that open and enlarge the Soul; dear to Philoſophy, 
becauſe they are founded in the Contempt of worldly 
Things; Friends to Policy, becauſe they make 
Money circulate, and teach Induſtry the Way to 
thrive ; ſomething allied to Religion too, for they 
fill the Hungry with good Things, and ſend the Rich 
empty away. 

In order to ſet this Matter in the cleareft Light, I 
ſhall fairly ſtate and anſwer thoſe Objections that are 
made to the Gameſter, conſidered as Maſter of a 
Family, and Member of the Community ; that we 
may ſee how far his Profeſſion can be thought to 
affect either Domeſtic Peace, or public Happineſs : 
After which I ſhall briefly enumerate the Advantages 
that reſult from this Practice, which either Careleſſ- 
neſs hath overlooked, or Prejudicce miſconſtrued. - 


And firſt it is repreſented as a Matter of Scandal, 
that a Gentleman ſhould indulge himſelf in a per- 
petual Courſe of Jicentious Diverſions, while his 
Lady is left to bear the Burthen of Family-cecono- * 


my, and repining for the Loſs of that Tenderneſs to 
which ſhe hath an undoubted Claim. 


Here I obſerve, how difficult it is for Engliſhmen 
to preſerve Reverence, or even common Modeſty, 


when 
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when they are diſcourſing of their Superiors, Here 
is the whole Body of the Female Nobility and 
Gentry ſtigmatized in a Lump, as if they ſubmit- 
ted to the vulgar Drudgery of inſpecting the Accounts 
and Morals of their Families : Such Calumnies as 
theſe are not the leſs injurious to Decency, becauſe 
in this Country of Freedom they may be vented 
with Safety; neither is it any ways fit, that Cha- 
raters of this exalted Rank ſhould lie at the Mercy 
of the vulgar Herd, who judge without Diſtincti- 
on, and ceuſure without Feeling. 


As to the other Chimera, that Women of Qua- 
ty ever repine for their Huſbands Abſence, or that 
one ſingle ſtraggling Idea ever went in ſearch of 
chem, or their Amuſements, their Buſineſs, or their 
Company, I can only wonder, where it found an 
Imagination to harbour it. Is any one ſo wild to 
conceive that Namibers marry for any other Purpoſe 
than to get a Separation as faſt as poſible' ? Some 
wed for a Title; ſome are weary of a Mother's 
Leading-ftrings ; ſome ſertl#in the World, that they 
may run looſe about the Fown, and indulge the 
-Marriage Liberties: Tis the Lawyer, not the 
Prieſt, tyes the Knot ; they mortify for the preſent, 
to have Pleaſure in Reverſibn. 


But the ſtrongeſt Objection againſt this nd 
in the Ey e of the Worldis-ſtill behind; and that is, 
Allegiance to the higher Powers: For there reigns 
in this Iſland a Monarch, who unfortunately could 
not be prevailed upott to abdicare at the Revolution, 

tKou gh 
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though he had always claimed and exerciſed a diſ- 
penſing Power; the Prince I mean is Faſhion. His 
Laws differ in one Reſpect from thoſe of the Medes 
and Perſians ; for they altered not; whereas his are 
ſhifting every Hour ; but they agree in this Point, 
that whoever oppoſes them had as good be caſt into 
the Den of Lions, and devoured out of the way; for 


no human Creature will give him Countenance, or 
be ſeen in his Company. 


This Prince, like a wiſe Legiſlator, hath built his. 
Syſtem of Government upon the old Foundation of 
Rewards and Puniſhments. The Ladies of England 
enjoy from Faſhion, as the reſt of us do from the 
Common Law, certain Rights and Privileges, that 
are not to be forfeited, except by their own Conſent. 
It would be needleſs to recite them at preſent ; they 
are contained at large in the Grand Charter Faſhion 


gave his Subjects; they, on their fide, engaged to 
ſubmit their Thoughts, Words, and Actions to his 


Direction, and to do him Homage as their Liege 
Sovereign. From this ſhort Sketch it will be eaſy 
to point out the Conſequence, if any Woman of 
Faſhion were to commence an Acquaintance with her 
own Huſband : She would be excommunicated from 
every Aſſembly in Town, and her Name expunged 
from the Catalogue of human Beings, 


Gentlemen therefore may well be excuſed for not 
obtruding Viſits, which are zncon/titutional, and void 
in themſelves ; neither ought the Gameſters in parti- 
cular to be taxed for Principles which they only hold 
in common with all Perſons of Figure and Taſte, 


Vol. I. N Is 
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It is further alledged againſt the PraQtice of Gam- 
ing, that the Heirs of great Families are often ruin- 
ed by the Vices of their Parents, and reduced from 
a State of Affluence to ſtruggle againſt Poverty 
with a Spirit broken by Diſappointment. 


Let us argue this Matter calmly. The Miſchiefs 
of a vicious Education are univerſally lamented; and, 
I hope, all will concur to apply the Remedy, where- 
ever found, without any Mixture of Paſſion and Pre- 
Judice. I ſay then, it is one main End of the wiſe 
Inſtitution of Gaming, to prevent or correct the Ef- 
fects of a vicious Education, and to ſecure our Youth 
from Intemperance by the ſalutary Reſtraints of 
Want and Poverty. It is the Confidence of inherit- 
ing great Eſtates that naturally begets Idleneſs and 
Debauchery ; and do we cenſure thoſe whoſe un- 
wearied Practice it is to abate this Confidence? It 
is to this independent Spirit we owe the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Creatures that walk upright, and are called 
Bucks ; and from this is derived that monſtrous 
Brood of Country Squires, whoſe ſole Buſineſs and 
Pleaſure it is to Kill Foxes ; a Practice that cannot 
eaſily be juſtified either to God or Man, becauſe 
thoſe Animals do leſs Miſchief in a Manor, and are 
2 far more rational Vermin, than themſelves. 


But if the Principles of Play were duly attended 
to, the Heirs of Gaming Families would reflect on 
their precarious Situation, and ſhelter themſelyes in 
ſome Liberal Profeſſion : They would conſider, that 

4 Induſtry 
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Induſtry and Application might ſet things right, and 
make them almoſt as rich as their younger Brothers, 
Intereſt would charm them to Virtue, though they 
had ſtopt their Ears to Reaſon and Conſcience : For 
all Well-bred Perſons are agreed to deteſt Poverty 
more, if poſſible, than Learning itſelf, 


Still it will be urged, that the Daughters of 
Gameſters are unprovided for in this Scheme, whom 
Cuſtom, if not Nature, hath barred from all Re- 
ſources of Induſtry, except ſuch as are beneath the 
Dignity of noble Birth ; and therefore, in the Caſe 
abovementioned, they are inevitably expoſed either 
to Poverty or Contempt. 


Tis confeſſed, their Education differs from ours: 
They cannot flouriſh at the Bar, or bluſter in a 
Campaign ; but they may exerciſe their Genius at 
Ilhiſt, or their Courage at the Brag-Tabl: ; the 
Card Aſſemblies are ſtill open to their Induſtry ; the 
nobleſt Scene, wherein the Female Talents can be 
exerted : Neither is any great Fund neceſſary for 
this, if we conſider the known Prerogatives of the 
Sex: When they win, they have ſpeedier Payment; 
when they loſe — they have longer Credit. And cer- 
tain it is, whatever Pain it may give us to confefy 
it, the Ladies have the Powers of Gaming in great- 
er Perfection than the Men: What Enthuſiaſm in 
their Hopes ] what Judgment in their Fears! what 
Skill inchanging Places and veering about, when the 
Wind of Fortune is in their Teeth ! how dextroufl 
do they ſhuffle ! how critically do they cut } how do 


N 2 they 
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they penetrate into an Adverſary's Game—as it 
were with a Glance ! then they calculate ! Thought 
cannot keep Pace with them : doubtleſs they play 


the I hole Game with greater Succeſs than we can 
pretend to do. 


But ſuppoſing they had no Reſource ; it is only a 
particular Inſtance of Diſtreſs from which no State 
hath been exempted ; an Accident by which the 
beſt Purpoſes of Induſtry and Virtue have ſometimes 
miſcarried : it is no Diſgrce to a Game/ter that he 
is foiled by Fortune, who hath lurched Generals in 


her Time, and Stateſmen too when they have look- 
ed wiſeſt. 


Some, like Rederigo, to put Money in their 
Purſe, have fold all their Lands; why not? Gaming, 
like the Law, abhors Perpetuties. Property is in 
conſtant Circulation; but then, like the Sea, what 
it loſes on one Shore it gains on another; and if 
ſome few can be mentioned whom Play hath redu- 
ced to Beggary, I could engage (if it would not of- 
fend their Modeſty) to name many more whom it has 
taken out of the Mire to ſet them with Princes, 


Now to view this Affair in another Light: Pray 
where is the Difference, in point of Morality, be- 
tween the Gameſter that trafficks with his Stock at 
home, and the Merchant that ſends it abroad on fo- 
"reign Ventures! But it will be aſked, <4* Do I call 
& the Profeſſion of Gamęſters a Trade?“ Yes, cer- 
tainly ! one of the moſt flouriſhing in the Kingdom. 

And 
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And if they ſhould get themſelves erected into a Cor- 
poration, tis what I have long expected, and they 
cannot do a better thing. But to proceed : the Si- 
tuation of our Country inclines us to Commerce, 
and the Genius of our People determines them to 
Play. The Merchant often riſks his whole Effects 
in one Bottom, and the Gentleman often hazards all 
his Eſtate upon one Rubber: Tis true they are both 
liable to the Strokes of Fortune ; for one cannot 
command the Winds and the Waves, any more 
than the other can the Aces and Honours ; but their 
Deſigns are the ſame, equally tending to advance 
their Family, and to ſerve their Country. The 
whole Diſtin&ion is, that when the fatal Strok 2 
happens, one is ſtyled a Bankrupt, the other a Cu/l ; 
but for my own Part, I muſt be indulged in calling 
the Gameſter, under thoſe Circumſtances, a Broken 
Merchant, becauſe it was the Term we uſed at 
School when a Boy had loſt all his Marbles. 


But now, to ſee the different Treatment the miſ- 
judging World affords to theſe two baffled Adven- 
turers: One is received with Pity, the other with 
Infamy; neglected by his Friends, inſulted by his 
Enemies, deſpiſed by all.— This is the Reward of 
diſtreſſed Merit in this Northern Climate | Theſe 
are the Fruits a Gentleman is to expect after hav- 
ing ſacrificed his Time, Health, and Quiet, in the 
Proſecution of a noble Scheme, merely becauſe he 


has happened, in the Experiment, to beggar himſelf 
and his Poſterity. 


N3 But 
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But I hope theſe Gentlemen, when they are 
brought to a Situation wherein they ſhall no longer 
chooſe to be popular, I truſt, they will appeal from 
the Clamours of the Multitude, to the {till Voice of 
their own Conſcience — And when they ſhall hear 
themſelves traduced as Poiſoners of Morals, and 
Corruptors of Youth, they will lay their Hands up- 
on their Breaſts (where they will be ſure to find all 


quiet) and reflect that all this * to Socrates 
long ago. 


I now come to thoſe Objections wherein the 
Gameſter is taxed as an Enemy to the general Good 
of the Community. And firſt, thoſe old-faſhioned 
Politicians (there are not many of them left) who 
think Righteouſneſs exalteth a Nation, are in Pain 
forthe general Defection to Vice, which Gaming oc- 
caſions; and they are grievouſly afraid that the hor- 
rid Oaths and Blafphemies which are daily vented, 
and numberleſs Frauds which are inceſſantly prac- 
tiled, will ſoon complete the Meaſure of our Iniqui- 
ties, and bring on the third Earthquake very ſhortly. 


As to Oaths, the Objection, I muſt needs ſay, is 
frivolous enough ; for all Perſons are agreed, Gen- 
temen muſt ſwear ſomewhere, what is the matter 
whether it be done in the Progreſs of a Rubber, or 
an Intrigue, in M —te's Chocolate-hauſe, or a Lady's 
Bed-Chamber ? But for my own Part, fince Perju- 
ries have been ſo freely tolerated of late, I thought, 
(and if I am wrong I beg Pardon for a very innocent 


2 Miſtake) 
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Miſtake) I took it for granted that Oaths had been 


allnwed, as tending to enliven Converſation, and to 
revive Eloquence. 


The Suppoſition of Blaſphemy muſt proceed from 
a Want of Candour, which, I hope, few will imitate. 
Such Words ſhould not be raſhly applied to large 
Aſſemblies, where it is odds but far the greater Part 
are entirely innocent ; for how can Men blaſpheme 
a Power which they do not acknowledge to exiſt ? 


As to Frauds, they could never be ſuſpected, if 
the Principles on which Gentlemen regulate their 
Conduct were once known, which I ſhall therefore 
take leave to diſcloſe as briefly as poſſible. 


It is agreed by Philoſophers, there is a ſtrict Ana- 
logy between the Natural and Moral Syſtems. Now 
as the Maſs of Nature, according to Ariſtotle, is 
compounded out of four principal Ingredients, to 
which he afterwards added a Quinta Eſſentia, of more 
refined Nature and occult Qualities; ſo Morality is 
formed in like manner out of four Elements, which 
are vulgarly ſtyled the Cardinal Virtues, beſides 
which there is a Quinteſſence called Honour, for the 
Uſe of the Nobility, Gentry, — but No Others ; for 
thus the matter is ordered; the Mob content them- 
ſelves with the Elements, leaving to the Quality the 
ſole Poſſeſſion of the Quinteſſence. As to defining it, 
I ſhall not ſet about it for the preſent, nor in all 
Likelihood for the Time to come, it being a thing 
much eaſier to be felt than underſtood, —And here 


N 4 without 
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without the leaſt Intention to offend the Clergy (for 
whoſe Function I have a ſincere Reverence) I muſt 
have Permiſſion to hint one thing. It would be well 
taken, if they would drop this Subject entirely in all 
their Diſcourſes and Writings.— There is a ſecret 
Impediment in a Gown and Band, which diſquali- 
fies the Owner from ſaying any thing to the Purpoſe 
on this head; for as a Noble Lord well obſerved, 
Honour ſ. will never be mentioned in the Pulpit, nor 
Religion out of it. Not that I think Juſtice ſhould 
altogether be diſcarded; and J am of opinion that 
Temperance, with ſome few Improvements, might 
be made uſeful enough: But Honour / 


By Heavens it avere an eaſy Leap 
To pluck bright Honour from the pale. fac d Moon, 
Or dive into the Bottom of the Deep, 
And pluck up drowned Honour by the Locks. Shakeſpear. 


I hope no Man alive will ſay any thing againſt Ho- 


nour in my Hearing. 


It is likewiſe alledged that Gaming hasa Tenden- 
cy to deſtroy all Diſtinctions of Rank and Quality; 
for that many Perſons of the moſt ſordid and ob- 
ſcure Families are hereby introduced to Familiari- 
ties with the Great, by which the Dignity of the 
AYR. oh is debaſed, 


With Submiſſion I am of a different Opinion: 
I think the Dignity of the Pre is moſt effectu- 
ally debaſed by Pride, and exalted by Condeſcenſion. 
What can be more amiable than to ſee Perſons of 
od the 
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the higheſt Rank vying with each other to careſs an 
unfortunate Man, that is making a deſperate Puſh 
with the laſt Handful of Guineas he has in the 
World? Propoſing Betts with ſo much A4fability, 
taking his Money in ſuch a fr:endly Manner, and 
adminiſtring the laſt Offices to him with ſuch a Fund 
of Humanity! I ſee no Juſtice in excluding every 
Stranger from an E O Table, that cannot produce 
a Pedigree traced from the Conqueſt : If he has the 
Dreſs, and Purſe of a Gentleman, that is ſufficient : 
As for a full and true Account of his Birth, Parent- 
age, and Education, —let that be reſerved for another 
Time and Place, 


To ſay the Truth, theſe Queſtions about Family 
are more for Curioſity than Uſe ; and do but ſerve 
to delay Buſineſs. For when a Dozen Carrion Birds 
are met together in a Field, and get Scent of a Car- 
caſe, I never could obſerve them debating whether 
it were an Horſe or an Aſs they were about to de- 
vour : All they do is, to vote themſelves hungry, 
and fall on without farther Ceremony. 


Laſtly, it is urged, the Example is pernicious : 
Vices of Quality naturally deſcend to alower Sphere, 
and infect thoſe, who can eaſily learn the Corrupti- 
ons, without having the Reſources of Wealth; 
from whence Violence and Rapine are practiſed, as 
the only means to feed Riot and Extravagance. 


I am afraid this Reaſoning will prove rather more 
than it intended ; for at this rate Gentlemen muſt 
reſtrain 
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reſtrain their own Pleaſures for the Sake of other 
People's Morals. Men of Wit and Spirit about 
Town muſt give up Genius, Fire, Vivacity, and all 
the Refinements of Life, in order to fave the Souls 
of half a Dozen Beggars. A very hopeful Scheme 
truly! But I doubt the Gameſters will hardly be at 
leiſure to conſult the Scruples of others, for this 
manifeſt Reaſon, becauſe they have hitherto had 
- none of their own ; neither are their Conſciences of 
that puling Kind, that will ſubmit to be fed with 
this Milt of Babes : they _ Digeſtion for 
ſtronger Food, | 


Having thus far cleared the Gameſter from thoſe 
Imputations, that might affect him in his private and 
public Capacity, I ſhall now proceed to mention 
ſome Advantages that reſult from this Practice. 


One great Advantage of Gaming is, that it teaches 
us to bear up againſt the Charms of Wealth, and 
Terrors of Poverty. For my own Part it hath ſeri- 
ouſly affected me to reflect, that Money, the grand 
Source and End of all human Counſels, the Cor- 
ruptor of Patriots, and Divider of Princes, for which 
Beauties languiſh, Heroes fight, and Sages write 
upon Virtue; ſhould come to be utterly diſregarded, 
as a Thing of no Eſteem, amidſt a general Diſſolution 
of Morals, and in the Dregs of Time. There have 
been Philoſophers who have deſpiſed Riches, when 
they could not get at them; and ſome, who have 
adviſed the World to deſpiſe them, while they have 
been hoarding themſelves, But no Age, except the 

preſent, 
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preſent, hath produced Spirits aſpiring to this high 
Perfettion 3 that have courted Poverty in the midſt 
of Plenty; renounced Eaſe, when they were born 
to Luxury; and harraſſed their Conſtitutions to af- 
fect Deſigns, which the reſt of Mankind, wholly 
blinded by Prejudice, are ſure to conſider as in- 
famous and deteſtable. 


Having mentioned Philoſophers, I cannot find in 
my Heart to proceed, without conſidering from what 
Sect among the Ancients, the Principles and Tenets 
of our modern Gentlemen ſeem to be derived; and, 
upon mature Reflexion, I find they are built upon 
the Ruins of the Cyrenaic, the Founder of which 
was Ariſtippus, the fineſt Gentleman of his Age; 
and no doubt a Gameſter. And whoever has turned 
his Thoughts to examine the Conduct and Opinions 
of that Philoſopher, as they are delivered to us by 
the moſt authentic Writers, will find the Parallel 


ſtriking enough to juſtify a longer Digreſſion than I 
at preſent deſign to make, 


And firſt, Ariſtippus was celebrated for his uncom- 
mon Contempt of Money; for, being on a Journey, 
and finding his Attendants lag behind, too heavy 
laden with Treaſure, he ordered them to leave it in 
the Deſart, and purſued his Way without it. 


Serwos projicere aurum 


—— T be Slaves at his Command 
Scatteꝰ d his Gold on Libya's barren Sand. 


— = S$.- 
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In Imitation of which Proceeding, his Followers 
among us ſhew the utmoſt Forwardneſs to dive/? 
themſelves of that Incumbrance as faſt as poſſible. 


Some Perſons have been ſurpriſed, how our mo- 
dern Gentlemen can ſuſtain that Character under the 
ſtrange Variety of Dreſs that Faſbion preſcribes. 
What a different Appearance is made by the ſame 
Individual, when you ſee him ſauntring in the Mall, 
and lounging in the Play-houſe ? Yet ſtill the Gen- 
tleman appears through all. All which is direct- 
ly traced from the Pattern of Ari//ippus : Some- 

times he made a Figure in purple Robes ; and often, 
as [6] Diogenes Laertius obſerves, he would walk 
about with a Newmarket Switch in his Hand, his 
Hair in Papers, and in the Anca/ter Cock: 


Quiadlibet indutus celeberrima per loca wadet, 
Per ſonamgue feret non inconcinnus utramque. Hor. 
His Dreſs, tho? varied, fix'd the public Eyes, 

Hind foew'd an Elegance that mack'd Diſguiſe. 


Ariſtippus had a wonderful Penchant toward the 
Fair Sex: He would ride Poſt at any Time, rather 
than baulk his Aſſignations: And once it is record- 
ed he made a long Voyage, for the Pleaſure of con- 
verſing with the celebrated Lais, the F—nny Merry 
of her Age. But here the Scholars have far out- 
ſtripped their Maſter, if we except the Sailing Expe- 
dition, which Fortune hath put out of the Queſtion» 
by providing them with Miſtreſſes, as well as Sur- 
geons, in every Street. 


[5] In Vit, Ariſtippi. Ie 
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It will not appear ſtrange, after what was ſaid in 
the laſt Paragraph, that Ariſtippus had ſeveral na- 
tural Children; but there being no Foundling Hoſpi- 
tal in thoſe Days, he told their Mothers, in his eaſy 
May, Procreation was not what he deſired or in- 
tended ; that for his Part, he conſidered Children 
as mere bodily Secretions : However, if the Pariſh 
choſe to provide for them, he had no Objection. 
Our Proceeding, till of late, was the exact Coun- 
terpart of this ; Now indeed the Caſe is altered ; 
and Gentlemen commit Fornication in the Spirit of 
Patriotiſm, in order to raiſe Supplies for the Herring 


Fiſhery. | 


However, there is one thing which it would be 
unfair in me to ſuppreſs : Horace introduces Ari- 
flippus holding a Converſation with Diogenes the 


Cynic, wherein he ſays of himſelf, what Hiſtory hath 
likewiſe confirmed ; 


Equus ut me portet, alat rex, 


Officium facio 


Ilm Flattery for Gain, 
And fawn for Luxury which Kings maintain. 


The Philoſopher, it ſeems, not being born to an 
independent Fortune, condeſcended to accept certain 
Gratuities from the Princes and Great Men of his 
Time; and, for fear of leſing his Penſion, was their 
very obſequious and devoted humble Servant; which 
is the only material Point, wherein his Character 

5 differs 
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differs from that of our Nobility, to whom nothin 
of this Sort can, with any Colour, be objected. 


But to return to my Argument (which I do 
with the ſame Pleaſure that a Gentleman who has 
cut out, returns to a Rubber), another Advantge of 
Geminrg is, that it clears the Mind of many uneaſy 
Paſſions. Tully has left us a Treatiſe againſt Per- 
turbations ; but, in my Opinion, Mr, Hoyle has pub- 
liſhed a much better for Uſe and Practice : For 
whoever has ſtudied the Works of this Philoſopher, 
enjoys a State of moſt bleſſed Inſenſibility: He is in 
perfect Charity with all Mankind, forgiving Injuries, 
and forgetting Benefits: He has a Wife and Chil- 
dren, Relations and Friends ; but he has neither 
Fears for their Welfare, nor Tears for their Diſ- 
treſs: He bears their Afflictions with the moſt Chri- 
ſtian Patience, and kiſſes the Rod with which Pro- 
vidence hath chaſtiſed them: Conforming preciſely 
to that Divine and Stoical Precept of Epictetus, If 
« thy Friend be in Extremity, thou mayeſt ſay 
thou haſt Pity on him; but be ſure not to feel 


any, becauſe that is an Infirmity beneath the 
“ Dignity of Man.“ 


A third Advantage reſulting from this Practice is, 
the Influence it hath upon the Military Eſtabliſh- 
ment. It muſt give Pleaſure to every Lover of his 
Country, to obſerve us exactly tracing the Plan, 
which Horace preſcribes in that ſolemn Ode ad- 
dreſſed to his Friends, for the reſtoring warlike 

= Diſcipline 
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Diſcipline among the Raman Vouth: Speaking of 
whom he ſays; 


Ang uſt am, amici, pauperiem pati 
Robuſtus acri militia puer 
Condiſcat, & Paribos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus haſiti, 


Let thebrave Youths, whoſe Souls for Glory pant, 

Suſtain the manly Diſcipline of Want, 

They n&er ſhall ſhrink from Death's impending Blow, 
or breathe from Slaughter, till they've quell d the Fee. 


Horace appears to have been very fond of this Doc- 
trine; for, in another Part of his Works, he tells 
a Story of a Soldier in Lucullus's Army, who had 
been robbed of all his Money by Thieves, The Fel- 
low was in a violent Rage, ſwore like a Treper ; 
and, fully determined neither to give nor take Quar- 
ter, runs to the Head of the Forlorn-hope, ſtorms 
a Caſtle, and ſhielded by his Deſpair, came off 
without Loſs of Life or Limb; but when he had 
reimburſed himſelf by Plunder, his Courage by no 
means ſeconded the Motion his General made to 
him ſoon after, to go upon ſuch another Expediti- 
on; for he very cooly aſked him, 


D'ye think me, Noble General, ſuch a Sat? 
Let him take Caſtles wha has ne er a Groat. 


Mr. Pope. 


_ S 


From whence we may collect, that Men eaſy 
Circumſtances are not the fitteſt to go upon deſperate 
Adventures ; and that thoſe who have charged 


through 
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through a Troop of Creditors, are moſt likely to 
have the ſame Succeſs when they face an Enemy. 


What then ſhall we ſay to a Britiſh Army, in 
which there are perhaps — Half a Dozen Officers, 
all Gaming-proef, with empty Purſes, and ſtarved 
Hopes, who fear neither God nor Devil, have felt 
the worſt that Man can do, and have laid in a Fund 
of Deſperation ſufficient to anſwer the Exigencies 
of an whole Campaign, though it were commanded 
by Hannibal himſelf? And ſhall we renounce ſuch 
Advantages as theſe, in which the Intereſts of Eu- 
rope are concerned, to gratify popular Prejudice and 
Clamour ? I take Gaming, conſidered in this Light, 
to be the beſt Inſtrument for enabling us to fulfill 
our Treaties on the Continent. 


Another great Advantage of Gaming is, that, like 
Charity, it is the conſtant Reconciler of Differences, 
and the chief Uniter of Mankind : Here Company 
meet without the leaſt Regard to Age, Condition, 
or Party : Fortune's Veterans mix with young Ad- 
venturers, and teach them the Path to Honour: 
The Courtier and the Patriot cut in together, equally 
complain of Grievances, and want Supplies : No 
Man's Principles are queſtioned, if his Credit be 
unconteſted ; for Money is indifferent to Parties, 
and freely liſts itſelf on either Side. 


To conclude ; let me offer one Argument, which 
perhaps will weigh more with our Opponents than 
| | either 
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either Reaſon or Juſtice ; and that is, the Impoſſi- 
bility of ſucceeding in their Attempt. This is no 
Time to expect Succeſs in Projects that have been 
ſo often baffled. What hath the Wiſdom of the 
Nation effected by its Laws, or the Fury of the 
Rabble by its Clamours ? The Rulers have conſpired 
together, and the People imagine a vain thing, Vain 
indeed ! They had better therefore renounce their 
Oppoſition while they can do it with a good Grace, 
and ſay at once with the G: eat Durandarte, 


[c] Patience ! and ſhuffle the Cards. 


[e] Vide Don Quixote, 
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SOFTNESS of MANNERS 


VINDICATED 


From the falſe RiodicuLE exhibited 
under the Character of 


WILLIAM FRIBBLE, Eſq, 
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Firſt Printed in the Year 1747. 
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1 


Mr. GAR RI CK. 


S I R; 


S in the Wantonneſs of your petulant 
Fancy, you have fallen upon a Sett of 
Gentlemen, who cannot poſſibly have given 
you any perſonal Provocation ; I have thought 
proper to prefix your Name to this their De- 
fence, and call upon you thus publickly to 
juſtify your Behaviour, if it be poſſible. But 
ſurely, Sir, it muſt have been a ſecret Admi- 
ration of their Elegant and Refined Manners, 
that called forth your Spleen, to turn into 
Ridicule thoſe ſoft Accompliſhments you de- 
ſpaired to equal; and, as a Comic Writer did 
by the Divine Socrates, mimic and burleſque 
upon the Stage what you had not the Face to 
imitate in real Life. But your Wit was as im- 
potent as your Malice was ſtrong. Your Farce 
was no ſooner ſeen, than it was laughed at; 
you know, Sir, it was laughed at; moſt pro- 
digiouſly laughed at: A plain proof, that it 

was judged to be very ridiculous. 
O 3 Believe 


2 
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Believe me, Sir, you have fallen moſt miſe- 
rably ſhort in your Attempt. And how ſhould 
it be otherwiſe? You pretend to exhibit a Re- 
preſentation of The-Pretty Gentleman, who are 
by no means an Adept in the Character! You! 
that are an entire Stranger to thoſe fine Senſa- 
tions, which are reguiſite to give a thorough 
Notion, and true Reliſh of the Enjoyments it 
affords! How ſhould you paint what Nature 
has not given you Faculties to feel? As far 
as She leads you by the Hand, you may, per- 
haps, ſucceed : But to leave her behind, and 
treat thoſe ſecret Paths to which her Guidance 
never points; This, Mr. Garrick, This is far 
beyond the Power of your limited Genius. - 


So wiſhing you more fortunate in your next 
Eſſay, and wiſe enough never to expoſe your- 
ſelf again to Deriſion, by endeavouring to 
laugh out of Countenance a Character, which 
all ſenſible Men look upon with Admiration 


and Afoniſpment, I take leave to ſubſcribe my- 


ſelf, as much as I ought to be, 
S TR, 


Your Humble Servant, 


PHILAUTUS. 


p 


Pretty Gentleman, Se. 


HE Theatre is ſaid to be the proper School 

: for correcting the little Irregularities and 
Foibles of Mankind ; and no Method is 

held more likely to check the Growth. of Folly, 
than to bring it to full View in Scenes of humo- 
rous Repreſentation. But then the Comic Writer 
ſhould be certain, that what he endeavoured to ex- 
poſe, be really an Object of Ridicule ; othewiſe 


he not only offends againſt the Rules of the Drama, 
but the Precepts of Virtue, 


I am led into theſe Reflexions, by a late Perfor- 
mance exhibited on our Stage, wherein the Author 
attempts'to laugh out of Countenance that mollify- 
ing Elegance which manifeſts itſelf with ſuch a be- 
witching Grace, in the refined Youths of this cul- 
tivated Age. It is in Defence of theſe injured Gen- 
tlemen that I have taken up my Pen ; and how 
well qualified I am to execute ſuch an Undertaking, 
the Reader will be convinced, if he has but Pa- 
tience to peruſe carefully the following Sheets. 


O 4 Amit 
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Amidſt all my Reſearches into the Hiſtory of this 
Country, I do not find one PRETTY GENTLEMAN, 
till the glorious Reign of King James I. This Prince 
had an odd Mixture of contrary Qualities. In ſome 
reſpects he retained the Ruſticity of Gothic Man- 
ners; in others, he was very refined. 


Lord Clarendon aſſures us, That His Not Sa- 
& cred Majeſty was ſo highly delighted with a Beau- 
cc tiful Perſon and Fine Cloaths, that theſe were 
< the chief Recommendations to the Great Offices 
of State.” A convincing Proof (begging the 


noble Hiſtorian's Pardon) of that Monarch's ſu- 
perior Talents for Government. 


In the Reign of Charles I. this Refinement ſunk 
in the Reputation: For how indeed was it poſſible, 
that a genuine Taſte could be cultivated, when 
Falkland was beheld with general Admiration, and 
Waller read with general Delight ? 


Harder {till was her Fate, under the Rebukes of 
an auſtere Republic, and a ſour Protector. The 
very Layaliſis themſelves were treated with leſs Ri- 


gour, and not a Man of any Elegance durſt even 
ſhow his Head, 


But when Monarchy was reſtored, Tale emerged 
from her Obſcurity, and ſhone with ſome Degree of 
Luſtre. For though the Prince was ſomewhat in- 
elegant in himſelf, yet that downy Eaſe, which was 
cheriſhed under his auſpicious Influence, was highly 


favourable 


WWW 
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favourable to the Cultivation of foft Manners ; 


notwithſtanding the malicious Efforts of Milton, 
Denham, Dorſet, Buckingham, and Dryden, 


From this Period, to the Beginning of the preſent 
Century, her Progreſs was now and then checked 
by the Blaſts of Envy; yet, upon the whole, ſhe 
made ſome tolerable Shoots ; when at laſt, a Sett of 
malevolent Spirits aroſe, who [a], with a cruel and 
bloody -minded Zeal, entered into a Combination 
to deſtroy this lovely Plant, both Root and Branch, 
The better to effect their barbarous Reſolution, 
they ſet up an Idol of their own Fancy, aſcribed 
to it all the Attributes of the Graces, and with the 
Artifice of deceiving Blandiſhments, allured the 


Majority of the Nation to fall down and worſhip 
the Image which they had ſet up. 


Hence it was that Elegance became a neglected 
Character, and the Pretty Gentleman an Object of 
general Contempt, and barbarous Raillery. 


But no ſooner were theſe Enemies removed, than 
the Sons of Delicacy made an Attempt to riſe again: 
And how ſucceſsful they have been, every Place of 
polite Reſort does fully witneſs; and notwithſtanding 
all Oppoſition, they are determined to puſh on their 
Deſigns, and poliſh the Brit; Manners. Now the 
better to carry on this glorious Scheme of Reforma- 
tion, theſe Gentlemen have erected themſelves into 


[2] Under the Forms of Tatlers, Spectatert, and Cnardians. 


an 
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an amicable Society, and from the Principles on 
which it is founded, have very pertinently ſtiled it, 


The Fraternity of PRETTY GENTLEMEN: 


As no aſſociated Body can poſſibly ſubſiſt, unleſs 
they are cemented by an Union of Hearts, the grand 
Principle of this Fellowſhip is mutual Love, which, 
it muſt be confeſſed, they carry to the higheſt Pitch. 


In this Reſpect, they are not inferior to the Leco 


c,, The ſacred Theban Band, ſo illuſtrious in 
Story. Such an Harmony of Temper is preſerved 
amongſt them, ſuch a Sameneſs is there in all their 
Words and Actions, that the Spirit of One ſeems to 
have paſſed into the Other; or rather, they all breathe 
the ſame Soul. This is the ſecret Charm that the 
Platoniſis talk of, the intellectual Faculty, which 
connects one Man with another, and ties the Knot 
of virtuous Friendſhip. But I need not dwell any 
longer on a Subject, which can admit of no Debate; 
the Notoriety of the Fact is even become Prover- 
bial amongſt us, and every one cries out, 

Magna eft inter MoLLes concordia ! 

I ſhall now open another Scene, and preſent to 
the Reader a View of their Studies and Employ- 
ments; where he will find them no leſs worthy of 
his Admiration and Regard. 


They do not indeed conſume their Hours in ſuch 


Points of vain Speculation, wherein the Pride of 
Reaſon and Learning has room to operate. And in- 


| deed there is ſomething in the Drudgery of Maſ- 


culi ne 


t 
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culine Knowledge, by no means adapted to Youths 
of ſo nice a Frame, that it cannot be ſaid, they are 
ever invigorated with perfect Health. The enfeebled 
Tone of their Organs and Spirits does therefore na- 
turally diſpoſe them to the ſofter and more refined 
Studies; Furniture, Equipage, Dreſs, the Tiring 
Room, and the Toy-ſhop.—What a Fund is here 
for Study | And what a Variety of eaſy Delights! 
Or, if the Mind is bent upon Manual Exerciſe, the 
Knotting-Bag is ready at hand; and their ſxilful 
Fingers play their Part. Notwithſtanding the Ridi- 
cule, which is thrown upon this Part of the Cha- 
racer, it appears to me, rather to merit our Applauſe, 
than to provoke our Laughter, With what Satisfac- 
tion have I beheld five or ſix of theſe elegant Youths 
interſperſed with an equal Number of Ladies, almoſt 
as delicate as themſelves, and vying with them in 
their own Accompliſhments ! Rouzed by the Ardor 


of Emulation, they work for Glory, and aſſert the 
Prize of Feminine Merit. 


With equal Skill their practiſed Fingers apply the 
Needle, and rejoin the Lace : With equal F acility 
they convey the gliding Shuttle through the opening 
Thread, and form the various Knots, Pretty Inno- 
cents! How virtuouſly, how uſefully are their Hours 
employed | Not in the wrangling Squabbles of the 
Bar, or the unmannerly Contentions of the Senate; 
not in the robuſt Sports of the Field, or in a toil- 
ſome Application to ungentleman-like Science; but 
in the pretty Fancies of Dreſs, in Criticiſms upon 
Faſhions, in the artful Diſpoſition of China Jars, and 


other 
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other Foreign Trinkets ; in ſowing, and knitting 
Garters, in knotting of Fringe, and every gentle 
Exerciſe of Feminine ¶conomy. 


If from their Studies we turn our Attention to 
their Converſation, we mult be convinced, that in 
this Reſpect likewiſe they are ſo far from meriting 
Contempt, that nothing in the World can be more 
refined, or more engaging. 


It is an eſtabliſhed Maxim in this School of Man- 
ners, never to oppoſe the Sentiments of the Com- 
pany. Every Gentleman aſſents to every thing that 
is ſaid. Sometimes indeed, you may hear what ap- 
pears, at firſt, like a Difference of Judgment: But 
have a little Patience, and you will find it is only the 
genteel Interchange of Sentiments: For Sippius 
will go over to the Opinion of Fannius, rather than 
be ſo rude to contradict him; and Faunius will al- 
low his Friend to be in the right, rather than be 
thought ſo ill-bred as to give up ſuch a Trifle as 
his own Judgment. Whereas your unreCtified 
Spirits are eternally inſiſting upon the natural Right 


of maintaining their Opinions, and the Liberty 
of ſpeaking their Minds. 


The Liberty of ſpeaking your Mind] A pretty Aſ- 
ſertion truly! I know not what Arguments may be 
drawn, in favour of it, from the wuſty Precepts of 
antiquated Saves, but I am certain, that Good- 
breeding abfolutely diſallows it: Neither indeed is 
it reconcileable wich common Senſe and Diſcretion; 

for 
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for he who diſapproves my Sentiments, does, in 
effect, tell me I am a Fool. Conſequently, let him 
talk ever ſo well, and reaſon (as you call it) ever fo 
juſtly, he is ſure to give Offence : Whilft the yield- 
ing Companion, the well-bred Aſſenter, never fails 
to conciliate Favour ; for there is not a more engag- 
ing Compliment to the Underſtanding, than to ſa- 
crifice your own Vanity to That of another. 


A Pretty Gentleman therefore ſcarce ever diſſents. 
He will indeed ſometimes ſay, Oh! pard'n me, mi 
Dear ! I ke'n't poſſibly be of that Apinion! But then 
this is only a polite Artifice, that he may flatter your 
Judgment with a finer Addreſs, when he afterwards 
ſuffers himſelf to be convinced by your ſuperior Rea- 
ſoning. To give him his Due, he has no Attach- 
ment to any one Opinion in the World, but that of 
preſerving the Rules of Good-breeding. In all other 
Caſes, he has an Aſſent entirely at your Service; 
and you cannot change Sides oftener, than this moſt 
obſequious humble Servant will follow you. A 
Tranſgreſſion of Decorum is indeed ſo ſhocking to 
his Nature, that he cannot let it paſs without Cor- 
rection; but then it is always inflicted with a gentle 
Hand. The ſevereſt Adnimadverſion never riſes 
beyond this, | 
Oh ! fie ! ye filthy Creter ! 

The Epithet filthy, as it appears upon Paper, may 
ſeem ſomewhat coarſe and unclean : But were you 
to hear how he liquidates the Harſhneſs of the Sound, 
and conceals the Impurity of the Idea by a ſweetened 

Accent, 
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Accent, you would grow enamoured of his Ad- 
dreſs, and admire the enchanting Beauties of re- 
fined Elocution. Oh ! fie ! ye filt-hy Creter ! How 
eaſy, how gentle, how humane a Chaſtiſement for 
the higheſt Offence ! 


It has been obſerved (but I don't remember by 
what Author) that there are two Kinds of Converſa- 
tion: The one, cloſe and continued; the other, looſe 
and unconnected. The Fir/t was practiſed amongſt 
us whilſt the Enemies of Elegance prevailed : But 
now the Latter has deſervedly gained the Aſcendant; 
as it is perfectly ſuited to the Turn and Caſt of our 
polite Aſſemblies of every Denomination [51]. The 
Gravity of dull Knowledge is at laſt happily ex- 
ploded : Maſculine Senſe and Wit are rejected as ob- 
ſolete and unfaſhionable Talents; and better ſup- 
plied by the more engaging Charms of the contrary 
Qualities, Nothing is now heard, but ſweet Chit- 
chat, and tender Prittle-Prattle, Shreds of Senti- 
ments, and Cuttings of Sentences,—all ſoft and 
charming, elegant and polite, 


By this ſhort Abſtract of the prevailing Turn in 
polite Converſation, the Reader ſees, that the Pretty 
Gentleman muſt neceſſarily be the beſt Company ; 
| becauſe he will neither offend by the abominable 
Coarſeneſs of manly Reaſon, nor the ungrateful Poig- 
nancy of keen Repartee: But though he is not ſuch 

[+] Drums, Kettle-Drums, Drum-Majors, Routs, Hurries, Riots, 


Tumults, and Helter-Skelters, the ſeveral Appellations by which the 
modern Aſſemblies are aptly characterized and diſtinguiſhed, 


a Fool, 
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a Fool, or ſo ill-bred as to be down-right J/itty, he 
will now and then indulge himſelf in what he calls, 
The little Eſcapes of Fancy, which I will not injure 
ſo much as to rank them under the Denomination 
of Wit. If the Company happens to grow languid, 
Fannius has an admirable Talent at reviving their 
Spirits, by ſome pretty familiar Remark or other ; 
which, obvious as it is, would never have entered 
into the Head of an unrefined Mortal, On ſuch an 
Occaſion this little Wag will pat a Lady over the 
Shoulder, and tell her with the moſt facetious Leer, 
Ivew, Meme, you're immoderately entertaining. 


And though this is all he ſays, yet there is ſome- 
thing in the Manner, in the Accent, and in the—[/ 
don't know what ; that the Company inſtantly revive, 
and begin again to exchange their Fords. Nor let 
any Man imagine that this is a trifling Talent, 
which can raiſe Something out of—Nothing, and 
reſtore a Society to Chearfulneſs and Pleaſantry ; 


for good Manners require that Converſation ſhould 
be kept up at any Rate. 


* But when I told you that their Raillery was the 

moſt inoffenſive thing in Nature, and operated ſo 
wy finely, that it could ſcarce be felt; yet as there are 
4 no general Maxims but what have ſome Exceptions, 
ab . I confeſs that Lepidulus now and then ſteps beyond 
* the Rules of the Community, and, like a little Waſp 


as he is, leaves his Sting in the Wound he inflicts. 
A certain Lady, who affects a maſculine Senſe and 


Spirit of Jocularity, gave herſelf the Liberty to rally 
TM the 
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the modern Refinement, and in the Ardor of her 
Zeal was tranſported ſomewhat beyond the Limits 
of Decorum. Upon this, Lepidulus was ſo exaſpe- 
rated, that he could not, for the Soul of him, con- 
tain any longer, but ſteps towards her with a 
nettled Air, looks her full in the Face, and with a 
rebuking Countenance, mixed with Fear, gave 
Vent to his Spleen. © I vew, Me'me ! it—it—it's 
* not—without infinite Pains—that yu're able— 
to make yureſelf leſs am'able.” 


This cutting Reproof, juſt and ſeaſonable as it 
was, would hardly have paſſed uncenſured by the 
Fraternity, had it not been excuſed by the high 
Provocation, Which occaſioned it. 


The other Day, when the whole Body was aſſem- 
bled, they had the Patience to peruſe that abomina- 
ble Farce now under my Correction. It is the 
de moſt aſtoniſhing Thing in Nater, cries Tenellus, 
ce that ſo low a Performence ſhould meet wi' ſuch 
6 pop'ler Applauſe !—O Lard! Oh Lard ! as I hope 
for Mircy, replies Lepidulus, there's re*Ily now 
nothing at all ſupprizing in the Caſe ; for pop'ler 
* Fame is nothing but Air; and Air (as you Scho- 
& lars tells us) nat'rally preſſes into—a Vac'uum. 
% He—he—he—he! 


Though this was a keen Conceit, yet as it reflected 
Honour on the Community, it was ſo highly reliſhed, 
that they had certainly broke out into a loud Laugh- 
ter, were it not that ſuch Bur/ts of Mirth are looked 

upon 
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upon as the Marks of ſavage Manners, A governed 
Smile, or ſo—they judge to be not at all ungraceful. 
Nay, an Half-Laugh, upon a very extraordinary Oc- 
caſion, is not eſteemed a Departure from Decorum. 
But then, the utmoſt Caution imaginable is taken, 
that it proceed no farther, And it is pleaſant enough 
to ſee the little Difficulties they ſtruggle with in ſup- 
preſſing the Inclination. The tickling Senſe of the 
home-felt Conceit, puts the riſible Features into 
Motion; but then it is inſtantly checked by the 
quick Impulſe of fine Senſation. The one prompts 
to give full Vent to the riſing Joy; the other bids 
—forbear, It is this pretty Altercation, which pro- 
duces that tempered Laugh, which plays with ſuch a 
Grace on the Countenance of a Pretty Gentleman. 


By what I have already advanced, the Reader may 
probably perceive, that their Language and Diction 
has the moſt eſſential Requiſite of Style, and that the 
Sound always echoes to the Senſe. But ſince this Part 
of the Character has been a Subject of our Mimic's 
Raillery, I ſhall produce ſuch Inſtances, as will in- 
conteſtably demonſtrate the Truth of my Aſſertion. 


Some Time ago, four or five of theſe elegant 
Youths were invited to dine at Lady Betty——"s. 
The firſt Diſh that was ſerved up happened to be a 
Leg of Lamb and Spinage ; at the Sight of which 
Fannius inſtantly fainted away. 


« Oh Lard ! ſays Timidulus, fetch ſome Draps.“ - 


Take away the Diſh,” cried Mollicule- Perhaps he 
Vol. I. P * Nas 
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„has ſome Tipathy to Lamb.” „No, no, replies 
« Tenellus, he has evermore his Hyſterics at this 
& Time of the Year, —Let him alone, for He'vns 
ce Sake ] don't croud about'm ;—he'll come to him- 
e ſelf preſently.” —** Fetch a little Pepper-mint- 
e water ſays Cottilus, it is—— 


By this Time Fannizs, finding his Spirits return, 
gently lifted up his Head, — and after half a Dozen 
Sighs —“ Heigh ! Hoh! Where am I ?—Well— 
c proteſt I am quite—aſhamed to—to—But — 
« do you know, whenever I ſee a Leg of Lamb and 
& Fpinage, it is ſo like that it puts me in mindof— 
[Here he burſt out into a Flood of Tears]—lt puts 
ce mein mind of my dear, — dear Bitch Chloe—ſun- 
<« ning herſelf upon a Graſs-Plot ! What a dull Cre- 
< ter was I, replied the Lady, that I could not think 
&« of this! But upon my Veracity ! I never heard 
& a Syllable that Chloe was——. It was ſure the 
« moft engaging Company ! And had the ſofteſt 
« Coat ! Well it was an infinitely pretty Creter !” 


« Oh dear Me'me! replied Fannius—Not a Word 
© more, I entreat you. — Vour Favor is an Antidote 
<« apainſt all Misfortunes.” Upon this he dried up 
his Tears; the Company fat down again, and all 
was well. I have given this Narrative not only asa 
beautiful Specimen of their Language, but as an ex- 
emplary Inſtance of great Humanity of Temper. 


Nor are they leſs excellent in what is commonly 
called the Epiſtalary Style, but more properly Mſfroe 


Converſation : The Reader will be fully — 
0 
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of this, if he gives his Attention to the following 
Specimens. 


A CARD. 


« Lord Molliculo's Compliments to Sir Roley Ti- 
te nellus hopes did not ketch Cold laſt Night when 
« he went from th' Oppera—ſhall be proud of his 
« Cumpany at Cards nex Wenſday ſennit,—to 


ee meet Lady Betty, and begs will not fail.” 


When the Sentiments are committed to Paper, 
the Diction riſes to an higher Pitch, preſerving at 


the ſame time, a great Degree of the kindred Form. 


Copy of a LETTER from Sir Thomaſin 


Lepidulus, to Narciſſus Shadow, br 
Mi Dere Neſ, 


J- xpefted yu wud ha retorted upon that brootal Mon- 
ir, who atatd yu laſt Nite at Lady Betty's.--Yu 
certinly had it in yure Pour; but upon matuer D'libe- 
ration, I vew, I think yu was in the Right to turn it 
off, and treat the Reech wi” good Manners, Yu fine 
Geniuſſer who clypſes every body, certainly for that Re- 
ſon ows every body inf*nite Civility. Pour Puſs is better 
this Morning— Fever pretty much abated, Pray, mi 
Dere, how is yure Cold? I thi't yu was vaſtly hoarſe 
laſt Nite. Better not flir abroad—IWeather's extremely 
piercing. I hate this deteſtable Climate, as much as — 
Tu will ! ſupply the reſt — 


Adieu, dere Neſſy, 
Yours infinitely, 


P 2 T. LEpIDVLUS. 
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Narciſſus read this Letter to his Valet; and hay- 
ing talked the Subject over with him, not perhaps 
to borrow any of the Fellow's Sentiments, but to 
give Riſe to ſome in himſelf, wrote the following 
Anſwer — 


Proteft to you, my dear Leppy, I was ſeveral 

Times upon the. Point of breaking out with the 
Sharpneſs of Rebuke. Was there ever ſuch a nauſeous 
Creter ? To confeſs the Truth, —I ſhud certainly have 
been ſevere upon him, but that —tt is much more be- 
coming a Gentleman, not to ſay any thing ſiebject to in- 
convenient Interpretations. The Fellow is —what you 
call fprightly—but has not the leaſt Tinfure of Deli- 
cacy about him. Pray, have you ſeen the New Play ? 
I ſhe'n't be eaſy till I have yure Opinion. 


My Suſpicions are confirmed. Amoriculus (wud 
You believe it ©) the abominable Man is, bona fide, 
become a Parent by his Criminal Gratifications. 


Adieu, Deery ! Love me as I do You — and more— 
if You can, 


Yours for ever, 
P. S. Half Hour paſt 2. 


Going to Dreſs, 
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And what now have the Sons of Momus to object 
againſt the Style of a Pretty Gentleman ? Here is 
every Requiſite in Fine Writing: Here is Brevity, 
Softneſs, Propriety, and Eaſe. Happily freed from 
the Shackles of connecting and reſtraining Rules, the 
Diction roves and wanders, now here, now there ; 
and, with a wondrous Facility, glides ſo impercep- 
tibly from one Flower to another, that the moſt 
ſubtile Penetrator would be at a Loſs to find, where 
This ends, and where That begins. Some Negli- 
gences there are indeed ; but they are ſuch as muſt 
be allowed the trueſt Ornaments of Speech. —Let 
any Man examine the Letters I have here faithfully 
tranſcribed, and tell me whether he does not admire 
the little Careleſſneſſes which are beautifully inter- 
ſperſed in theſe pretty Compoſitions. If theſe are 
Faults, it muſt be owned that they are truly charm- 
ing: One cannot but delight in the lovely Errors, 
and ſay of this Style what Quintilian did of Senecas, 


Abundat Dulcibus Vitiis. 


It is a common Obſervation, that nothing has 
ſpoiled more Authors than the affected Imitation of 
another Man's Diction. Every one has ſome natu- 
ral Bent, ſomething peculiar in his Genius, which if 
he does-not follow, he will never be able to ſpeak or 
write with any Succeſs. The Pretty Gentleman care- 
fully avoids this Error, and follows his natural Ge- 
nius. He neither writes like Addiſon, nor talks like 
C—— : but nobly diſdains all ſervile Imitation, His 
Language is Original : It is his Own ; and I defy 

| T2 the 


— 
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the ſnarling Critic to produce any thing like it. I 
ſpeak only of the Style; for F will not deny, that 
ſometimes he will condeſcend to fleal an Hint from 
another, as may be ſeen in the Specimens I have 
given. But how does he ea it? No otherwiſe than 
like thoſe, who (as Garth ſays of Dryden) ſteal Beg- 
gars Children, only to cloath them the better. 


Another Object of this Mimic's Raillery is, that 
ſweet Placability of Temper, which obliges a re- 
fined Gentleman to put up even repeated Injuries 
and Affronts, rather than avenge them by the uſual 
Method of demanding Satisfaction. 


I am not apprehenſive that this Part of his Cha- 
racter is leſs defenſible than the reſt. I could pro- 
duce ſome tolerable Arguments againſt Duelling, 
drawn from certain Principles, which were once 
looked upon to be the Rules of Human Conduct. I 
could eaſily prove, that the ſingle Combat is de- 
rived from Gothic Manners, and is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with the Character of a Gentleman. But 


ſuch Reaſonings as theſe are neither ſo well adapt - 


ed to the Times, nor ſo pertinent to the Cauſe I 
have undertaken. Waving then this kind of De- 
fence, upon this ſingle Argument I lay my whole 
Streſs— ** The Pretty Gentleman will not fight, — 
te becauſe—He is not able.” 


And can any Man produce a better Reaſon for not 
doing a Thing, than to make it manifeſt—that he 


cannot © 
Behold 
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Behold that tender Frame ! Thoſe trembling 
Knees ! Thoſe feeble Joints ! Obſerve that fine 
Complexion ! Examine that ſmooth, that Velvety 
Skin ! View that Pallor which ſpreads itſelf over his 
Countenance ! Hark, with what a feminine Softneſs 
his Accents ſteal their Way through his half-opened 
Lips! Feel that ſoft Palm! Thoſe ſtender Fingers, 
accuſtomed only to handle Silks and Ribbons, the 
eaſy-piercing Needle, or ſoft-gliding Shuttle; but 
unpractiſed in the rough Exerciſes of Warlike Wea- 
pons ! Mark all theſe, and a Thouſand other gentle 
Imbecillities, and then tell me, impartial Reader, 
whether ſuch a Being is formed for Battle? Vou 
cannot think it : You will not ſay it. I will there- 
fore venture to affirm, that He is ſo far from deſery- 
ing Contempt and Ridicule, when he declines the 
Combat, that he merits our Eſteem and Applauſe, 
He therefore who is ſo baſe as to affront, or ſend a 
Challenge to ſuch a Perſon, is an arrant Coward: 
For would a Man of Honour draw his Sword upon 
a Lady? And to ſay the Truth, The Pretty Gentle- 
man is certainly formed in a different Mould from 
that of Common Men, and tempered with a purer 
Flame, The whole Syſtem is of a finer Turn, and 
ſuperior Accuracy of Fabric, inſomuch that it looks 


as if Nature had been in doubt, to which Sex ſhe 
ſhould affign Him. 


Now this Contexture of his Organs, and the 
Tone of his Spirits approaching ſo very near That of 
the Fair, has rendered Him liable to the ſame gentle 

P 4 Impreſſions, 
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, Impreflions, and Alarms of Fear. Does Czlia ſet 
up a Scream at the Apprehenſion of the leaſt Dan- 
ger ? Delicatulus is as cafily intimjdated, and ſcreams 
with as pretty an Accent, Do the Weakneſs of 
Lady Betty's Nerves ſubject her to Fits and Swoon- 
ings ? Tenellus likewiſe has his Hyſterics, and dies 
away with as ſoft a Grace. It is to attain theſe and 

ſuch like Accompliſhments, that they make frequent 
Viſits to the Ladies; though ſome {landerous Perſons 
would make us believe, that they have another Mo- 
tive, and intimate I know not what, vitious Deſigns, 
that are too indecent even to be mentioned. But 1 
can aſſure the World, there is not the leaſt Founda- 
tion for the baſe Suggeſtion. This Attendance, I 
know, takes its Riſe from Cauſes, with which the 
Appetite for That Sex has no Manner of Connexion. 
So pure are their Morals ! So inviolable their Mo- 
deſty l Amazing Continence ! And yet, our Won- 
der is leſſened, when we conſider what Methods 
they purſue to fence againſt the Allurements of Fe- 
male Charms. They are certainly the moſt ſober 
and temperate Beings that ever exiſted. It is an in- 
violable Maxim with them, to refrain from every 


| Indulgence, which is apt to irritate the Blood, and 
excite the Pruriency of Deſire. 


Old Englih Roaſt- Beef is, indeed, properly adapt- 
ed to Old Engliſh Manners ; ſince, as all Phyſicians 
obſerve, the Quality of our Food communicates it- 
ſelf to the Mind. Therefore at the Table of a 
Pretty Gentleman, you never ſee the Fleſh of a full- 
grown Animal, Chickens of a Week "I Veal 
2 | Weet- 
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Sweet-breads, or a Leg of Lamb, and now and then 
Pigs-peritoes, are their higheſt Indulgence. But the 
uſual Food is Cheeſe-cakes, White-pot, Tanzeys, 
and Flommery. And can it be thought that this 
abſtemious Reſtriction is a proper Subject of Rail- 
lery, when a certain celebrated Writer, amidſt the 
Praiſes he beſtows on his noble Patron, mentions 
this as his finiſhing Excellence; “ That he lived 
„% upon Panada and Water-gruel [c].“ I mention 
this, becauſe it is the Obſervation of one who never 
ſnewed any Favour to Modern Elegance. 


As to Wine, it is abſolutely their Averſion. And 
indeed, ſo Delicate is their Frame, that even the 
Moderate Indulgences of the Fair would ill- agree 
with theſe more tender Males. The Fir/t Glaſs, 
e ſaid a Pretty French Author, I may drink for my- 
ce ſelf; a Second for my Friend; but if a Third, it is 
« for my Enemy.” Our Youths ſeldom go fo far as 
a Second; and whenever That happens, *tis ſure to 
be followed with bitter Reffexions. What do 
„you think ?” (ſaid Umbratilis to Lord Molly). 1 
« was the moſt abominable Rake laſt Night ! Do 


« you know? I drank Two Glaſſes of Claret after 
«© my Flommery.“ 


Oh fie ! you naughty Child! what a Paw 
Trick was that ! as I hope for Mercy, you de- 
* ſerve to be ſoundly Wh—t, ſo you do.” 


Two Glaſſes only! No more ! And yet merited 
ſuch a rigorous Animadverſion. But, perhaps, even 
Le] Middleton's Life of Cicero, Dedication, 

= that 
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that ſmall Quantity might be too much for the In- 
fantine Conſtitution ; to which Nature points out 
a more ſuitable Liquor, of a Soft and Delicious 
Kind, emulged from the ſalutiferous Cow, or the 
thin Juices of the Gentle Aſs; the Temperament of 
whoſe Fluids is productive of a correſpondent Tem- 
perament in the Perſon, who accuſtoms himſelf to 
theſe aſſimilating Draughts. 


I have already detained the Reader fo long, that J 
ſhall not treſpaſs upon his Patience, by giving a De- 
tail of the numerous Artifices which are exhibited 
in the important Hours that are employedin decorat- 
ing their Perſons. Were you to behold Narciſſus at 
his Toilet, how would you be charmed with the 
Order and Diſpoſition ! Did you view this lovely 
Youth whilſt he takes his exterior Form into a moſt 
exact Adjuſtment, you muſt ſtand amazed at all the 
Pretty Wonders of his Art. What Pains | What 
Care! What Study! What Addreſs | To arch that 
Eye-brow | To ſoften that Hand, and to Curl thoſe 
205 Locks ! Whilſt all the Graces attend as invi- 
ſible Handmaids, to finiſh the Work of Elegance. 
And when the buſy Scene is over, and he is deco- 
rated in every minute Circumſtance with the moſt 
Perfect Concinnity ; behold, with what a ſoft Air 
and ſweet Complacency he preſents himſelf to View, 
and like Horace's Barine coming from her Toilet, 


— eniteſcit 
Pulchrior muliò, Juvenumque prodit 


Publica cura. 


Thus 
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Thus have I preſented to the Reader's View, an 
Enumeration of the ſeveral Qualities which conſtitute 


A PRE TTT GENTLEMAX. 


From whence it is eaſy to collect the true Notion 
of Genuine Elegance; which, without ary Appre- 


henſion of being diſproved, I do not heſitate to de- 
fine thus — 


Elegance is the Abſence or Debilitation of Maſ- 
e culine Strength and Vigor,-Or rather, The Happy ; 
% Metamorphoſis,-Or, The Gentleman turned La- 
« dy ; that is, Female Softneſs adopted into the 
<« Breaſt of a Male, diſcovering itſelf by outward 
« Signs and Tokens in Feminine Expreſſions, Ac- 
«cent, Voice, Air, Geſture, and Looks. Or, as the 
“French more clearly define it, A je ne ſcai quoi,” 


And now I appeal to the Judgment of the Im- 
partial, whether This be a CharaQter, which de- 
ſerves that Contempt and Ridicule ſome rude and 
undiſciplined Spirits have endeavoured to throw 
upon it ? It is impoſſible that any ſerious Perſon 
can entertain ſuch a Thought. 


I call therefore upon the Wiſdom of the Nation : 
I call upon the L—ds, K—ts, and B—s, now aſ- 


ſembled in P t, to interpoſe in this important 
Cauſe, this truly National Concern, 


The Queſtion is, Whether we ſhall become more 
than Men, that is, Pretty Gentlemen; or worſe than 


Brutes, 
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Brutes, i. e. Maſculine, Robuſt Creatures with un. 
ſoftened Manners. The latter will infallibly be the 
Caſe, it an effectual Stop be not put to that licenti- 
ous Raillery, which would laugh out of Counten- 
ance the generous Endeavours of a Race of virtuous 
Youths, to poliſh our Aſperity, mollify us into gentle 
Obſequiouſneſs, and give us a true Reliſh of all the 
dulcet Elegancies of Life ? I will ſpeak without Re- 
ſerve : Should not the Theatres be abſolutely demoliſp- 
ed? We have already in vain tried the lenient Mea- 
, ſures of Reſtriction. Why then ſhould we not now 
have Recourſe to the laſt Remedy, and cut down 
the Free, which, after all our Pruning and Culture, 
ſtill continues to produce poiſanous Fruit? 


The indulgent Reader, I dare ſay, will approve 
the Method | preſcribe. But perhaps ſo many Dif- 
ficulties may ariſe to his Imagination, that he will 
conclude it impracticable. 


Difficulties there are, no doubt ; but One there 
is, which, if He can ſurmount, I myſelf will under- 
take to remove all the reſt. 


Here lies the grand Impediment ! How can we 
expect the Favour of the Learned, or the Protection 
of the State, to cheriſh and ſupport This Refinement, 
when its moſt inveterate Enemy is the very Man, who 
has always been the Standard of Taſte with the for- 
mer; and is now raiſed to a Poſt, which gives him 
ſuch an unhappy Influence in the latter? Unhappy 
indeed for the Sons of Elegance | For what can the 


moſt Sanguine expect from one, who has made it the 
Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs of his Life, to bring into Repute the falſe 
Refinements of ancient Greece and Rome? Will a 
Perſon of his Maſculine Talents become the Patron 
of ſoft and dulcified Elegance? Will He give up 
that Attic Mit, which has gained him ſuch high Ap- 
plauſe, and made him the Delight of a miſ-judging 
World, to cultivate Qualities, in which he is not 
formed to excel? 


What then remains, but that the Sous Elegance 
wait with Patience (for they are too gentle to ule any 
violent Methods) till the kind Fates ſhall remove 
this implacable Adverſary out of the World. And 
then, my foreboding Heart aſſures me, true Polite- 
neſs will thrive and proſper, and ſpread her ſweet 
mollifying Influences over the Land, till nothing 
ſhall be heard of or ſeen, but Softneſs and Complai- 
ſance, Prettineſs and Elegance, Infantine Prattle, 
Lullaby Converſation, and gentle Love ; and every 
well-educated Male amongſt us ſhall become 


Mollis & parum Vir; 


that is, 
A PEzT TY GENTLEMAN, 


THE 


V. 57 


1H E 


POLITE PHILOSOPHER: 


OR, 


An Essay on that ArT which makes a Man 
happy in himſelf, and agreeable to others. 


He aubo intends t adviſe the young and gay, 

Muſt quit the common Road the formal Way, 
Which hum. drum Pedants take to make Folks wiſe, 
By praiſing Virtue, and decrying Vice. 

Let Parſons teil what drcadful Ills will fall 

On ſuch as liſten when their Paſſions call: 

We from ſuch T hings our Pupils to affright, 

Say not they're Sins, but that they're unpolite. 
To ſpew their Courage, Beaus wou'd often dare, 
By blackeſt Crimes, to brave old Lucifer : 

But a ho, of Breeding nice, of Carriage civil, 
Wauld treſpaſs on good Manners for the Devil; 
Or, merely to diſplay his Want of Fear, 

Be damn'd hereafter, to be laugh d at here? 


Firſt Printed in the Year 1734. 
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PREFACE. 


TO THE 
SECOND EDITION. 


HE PoL1TE PniLosorHER was pirnts 
ed originally at Edinburgh, and Part 
of the Edition ſent up to Landon. The Novel- 
ty of the Title, and, to ſay Truth, of the Per- 
formance itſelf (for it is written in a Manner 
never before made uſe of it our Language) 
recommended it to ſome, and prejudiced it in 
the Opinion of others; but Time, which is 
the Touchſtone of ſuch Productions, did Ju- 
ſtice to this Work, and at laſt procured it an 
Eſteem, not only here, but abroad. This, 
together with my great Eſteem for its inge- 
nious AuTHoR, who is now in 1taly, and who 
is allowed, by all who know him, to be truly 
a Pol ITE PHILOSOPHER, occaſioned my ſend- 
ing this Second Edition into the World. 


The Intent of the Author (for I very well 
knew his Intent) was, to make Men aſhamed 
Vol. I. 2 of 
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OL their Vices, by ſhewing them how ridicu- 
lous they were made by them, and how im- 
poſſible it was for a bad Man to be polite. It 
may be, griver Books' have been written on 
this Subject, but few more to the Point; its 
Author being equally ſkilled in Books and in 
Men, in the dead Languages and the liv- 
ing: 1 preſume therefore, that his Obſervati- 
ons wil be _—y found true, and his Max- 


"At firſt ght, it may ſeem that this Book 
is The fries only for a Ew; but I beg leave 
to oblerve, that in Truth there are but few 
to whom .Jit may not be uſeful. As every 
Man in his Station ought to be honeſt, ſo 
every Man in his. Behaviour may be polite ; 
nay, he bught to be ſo, becauſe he will be 
fire to find his Account in it; ſince it is a 
Quality cafter diſcerned, and of conſequence 
" fooner rewarded, than the former. We muſt 

ow and converſe with a Man to be convin- 


ced of his Probity; whereas we perceive, at 
firſt Gght, whether he has good Manners ; by 
this we are prejudiced in his Fayour : And 
who then would not ſtrive to learn an Art at 
Done ſo eaſy, and ſo extenſive in its Uſe? 


But 
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But, if it be beneficial to all, it is peculi- 
arly neceſſary to Tough, It is at once a Re- 
medy for Baſhfulneſs, and a Preſervative 
againſt the contrary Vice. A polite Perſon 
ſtands in the Middle between a ſheepiſh Mo- 
deſty, and a diſtaſteful Boldneſs. It is ths 
Habit which adds the laſt Poliſh to Educas 
tion, brightens the Man of Letters, and 
ſpreads a Gloſs over that Sort of Learning, 
which would otherwiſe appear pedantic, The 
polite Man may not only underſtand Latin 
and Greek, but may alſo introduce them into 
Diſcourſe, provided it be before proper Com- 
pany, and on a proper Occaſion. The un- 
poliſhed Scholar lugs them in whenever they 
occur; quotes Ovid to his Miſtreſs, and re- 
peats a Paſſage from Polyznus to a Captain of 
the Guards. To our Youth therefore I beg 
leave to recommend this conciſe Manual, 
which will coſt them but little Time to read, 
and no great Pains to practiſe. 


* 
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To the AUTHOR. 


o F'T HE 
POLITE e 


Son *. 


F oat materna tempora myrto. Vie, 


W HEN Vice the Shelter of a Maſk diſdain'd, 
When Folly triumph'd, and a Nero reign 5 
Petronius roſe, ſatyric, yet politqm as 
And ſhew'd the glaring Monſter ful in Sight ; 3 5 
To public Mirth expos d th Imperial Beaſt, 
And made his wanton Court the common Jet. 


In your correcter page his Wit we * 

And all the Roman Lives reſtor'd in thee::: 
So is the Piece porportion d to our Times B n r 
For ev'ry Age diverſifies its Crimes; 4D 
And Vice, with Proteus Art, in one conceals | 3 
What in the next more boldly it reveals 3 ð 11 
In diff *reat Shapes drives on the laſhing Trade, 
And makes the World one changing Maſquerade, 


The gri iping Wretch, whoſe Av'ricerobs theTown, 
To gain his Point, a holy Look puts on; 
To Earth directs his Hands, to Heav'n his Eyes, 


And, with a Shew of Grace, defrauds and lyes. 
Q3 Try 
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'Lh* ambitiqus Courtier, but for diff rent Ends, 
With ſeeming Zeal 1 the Public Good defchds, — 
Th' Enthuſiaſt thinks to him the Standard giv'n 
Of Truth divine, the Maſter key of Heat 'n. 
The Pettifogger fee'd, ſupports the Cauſe, 
Howe'er unjuſt, and wreſts the injur'd Laws, 
To Courage, Bullies; Fops to Wit pretend; 
Anal] proſtitu Nam eof Friend. T 
Yet tho Men want but Eyes to fee the Cheat, 
kl chooſe to wink, and help their own Deceit, 
eid of Fools refigh themſelves a Prey, 
Which every Fnave 2 his N ＋ * 


Tu Geer, — is ſomething bard ;" 
How ſhall the wiſe the motly Scene regard? 
ee Meri urſelves, can we unmoy'd ſtand be? 

ain'd white we ſinile'? or guiltleſs ſhall we cry ? 
Haul s Grief would give the Rule z _ 
But ſtronger Reaſon, B with Rigicuſe, 


O! chat thy wok, inftruQtive, bat refin'd, 
The pleaſing Image of your cafy Mind. 
(Which, like the Statues wrought by \Phidian Art, 
Is one fafr whole,” complete in every Fart) 
ao gd 9 — the ge, 
Cool Bigot Teaſ, hd foften Fm, Rae's 17 
Expoſe ants — o er come 
Strike Affectation dead, and Scandal 3 ; 
Reſtore free Converſe to its native Light, 
And teach Mankind wich Eafe to grow polite. 


. 
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Then round thy Brow the Myrtle Garland twine, 
The grateful Recompence of Toils like thine : 
Secure in all you write or do, to pleaſe ; 

Join Wit with Senſe, with Underſtanding, Eaſe. 
Already here your juſt Applauſes riſe, 

And the Belles read you with tranſported Eyes. 
Some in the ſweeteſt Notes repeat thy Lays ; 
Others harmonious, ſpeak the Author's Praiſe : 
All to approve, with equal Zeal conſpire ; 

What more can Fortune give ? - or you deſire ? 


As Paris, loſt in paſſionate Surpriſe, 
To Love's reſiſtleſs Queen affign'd the Prize: 
So while you Beauty treat with ſuch Regard, 
The lovely Theme ſhall be your beſt Reward ; 
Venus ſhall from the Shepherd's Debt be free; 


And, by the fav'rite Fair, repay the Debt to thee, 


THE 


e 
POLITE PHILOSOPHER. 


'ETHOD requires, that, in my En- 
trance on this Work, I ſhould explain 
the Nature of that Science to which I 
have given the Name of Potrre PHLosor nx; 
And though I am not apt to write methodically, yet 
I think it becomes me, on this gre to thew 
that my Title is ſomewhat 2 propos. 


T w 


| Folks who are ſkilled in Greek, tell us, that Philo- 
ſephy means no more than the Love of Wiſdom; and 
I, by the Adjunction of polite, would be underſtood 
to mean that Sort of Wiſdom, which teaches: Men 
to be at Peacq in themſelves, and neither by their 
Words nor Behaviour to diſturb the Peace of others. 


Academical Critics may, perhaps, expect that] 
ſhould at leaſt quote ſome Greek Sage or other, 2s 

the Patron of that kind of Knowledge, which Iam 
about to reſtore; and as I pique myſelf on obliging 
every Man in his Way, I ſhall put them in mind of 
one ARISTIPPUs, who was Profeſſor of Polite. Phi- 
loſophy at Syracuſe, in the Days of the famous King 
. Dionyſius, in whoſe Favour he ſtood higher than even 
Plato 
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Plato himſelf. Should they go farther, and demand 
an Account of his Tenets; I muſt turn them over 
to Horace, who has compriſed them all in one Line e 


Omni: Ariſtippum decnit color, et flatus, et res. 
« Secure his Soul preſerv'd a conſtant Frame, 
* Through ev 'ry varying Scene of Life the lame.” 


In the Court of the King of Sicily, this wiſe Man 
enjoyed all the Delights that would have ſatisfied a 
fenſual Mind ; but it was the Uſe of theſe which 
ſhewed him a true Philoſopher. He was tempernte 
in chem, while he poſſeſled them ; and eaſy without 
them, when they were no 24 in his Power, In 
# Word, he had the Integrity of Diogenes, without 
his'Churliſhneſs 3) and as his Wiſdom was uſeful to 
himſelf, ſo it rendered him agreeable. to the reſt of 
the World. 


--driflighe had many Pupils ; but, for the regular 
Succeſſion in his School, it bas either not been re- 
corded by the Great Writers, or, at leaſt, by any of 
them that came to my hand. Among the Romans, 
.indted, this Kind of Knowledge was in the higheſt 
Efteem ; and that at the Time — the Reputation 
cr che Commonwealth was at its greateſt Height. 
Spie was leſs diſtinguiſhed by the Laurels he ac- 
quired from foreign — chan by the Myrtle 
Garland he wore as a Profeſſor in this Art. The 
familiar Letters of Cicero are ſo many ſhort Lectures 
in our Science, and the Life, of r of 
"A a Praxis E. on Polite N 


17 


I would 
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I would not be ſuſpected to mention theſe great 
Names with an Intent to diſplay my Learning; far 
be it from me to write a Satyr on the Age: All I 
aim at is, to convince the beaux efprits of our Times, 
that what I teach they may receive without Diſpa- 
ragement, ſinee they tread thereby in the ſame Road 
with the greateſt Heroes of Antiquity ; and, in this 
Way at leaſt, emulate the Characters of Alexander 
and Cæſar. Or, if thoſe old faſhioned Commanders 
excite not their Ambition, I will venture to aſſure 
them, that, in this Track only, they will be able 
to approach the immortal Prince Eugene; who, 
glorious from © his Courage, and amiable from his 


Clemency, is yet lefs diſtinguiſhed by his Rant, 
than by his Politeneſs. 1 

After naming Prince Eugene, it would debaſe my 
Subject to add another Example. I ſhall proceed 
therefore to take Notice of ſuch Qualities of the 
Mind as are requiſite for my Pupils to have, previous 
to the Receipt of theſe Inſtructions. 


But.as Vanity is one of the greateſt Impediments 
| in the Road of a Polite Philoſopher; and as he who 
takes upon him to be a Preceptor, ought, at leaſt, 

not to giye an ill Example to his Scholars; it will 
not be improper for me to declare, that, in com- 

poſing this Piece, IJ had in my Eye that Precept of 
Seneca, Hæc aliis dic, ut dum dicis, audias; ipſe 
ſcribe, ut dum ſcripſeris, legas. Which, for the 
Sake of the Ladies, I ſhall tranſlate into Engliþh ; 


and 
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and into Verſe, that I may gratify my own Propen- 
ity to rhyming ; . 


Speaking to Others, what you difate Bear; 
Aud learn yourſelf, while teaching you appear. 


Thus you ſee me ſtript of the ill-obeyed Authori- 
ty of a Pedagogue ; and are, for the future, to con- 
ſider me only as a School-fellow playing the Maſter, 
that we may the better conquer the Difficulties of 
our Taſk. 


| To proceed then in the Character, which, for wy 
own Sake, as well as yours, I have put on, let me 
remind you, in the firſt Place, 


That Reaſon, however antique you may think it, 
is a thing abſolutely neceſſary in the Compoſition of 
him who endeavours at acquiring a philoſophical Po- 
diteneſs ; and let us receive it as a Maxim, That, 


without Reaſon, there is no being a fine Gentleman. 


However, to ſoften, at the fame Time” that we 
yield to this Confiraint, I tell my, blooming Audi- 
ence with Pleaſure, that Reaſon, like a Fop s Un- 
derwaiſtcoat, may be wore out of ſight ; and, pro- 
vided it be but worn at all, I ſhall not quarrel with 
them, though Vivacity, like a laced Shirt, be put 
over it to conceal it; for, to purſue the Compari- 
ſon, our Minds ſuffer no leſs from Indiſcretion, 
than our Bodies from the Injuries of Weather. 


Next 
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Next to this, another out-of-the-way Qualifica- 
tion muſt be acquired; and that is, Calmneſs. Let 
not the Smarts of the Univerſity, the Sparks of the 
Side-boxes, or the genteel Flutterers of the Drawing- 
room, imagine, that I will deprive them of thoſe 
elevated Enjoyments, drinking Tea with a Toaſt, 
gallanting a Fan, or roving, like a Butterfly, through 
a Parterre of Beauties. No; I am far from being 
the Author of ſuch ſevere Inſtitutions ; but am, on 
the contrary, willing to indulge them in their Plea- 
ſures, as long as they preſerve their Senſes, By 
which I would be underſtood to mean, while they 
act in Character, and ſuffer not a fond Inclination, 
an aſpiring Vanity, or a giddy Freedom, to tranſport 
theminto the doing any thing, which may forfeitpre- 
ſent Advantages, or entail upon them future Pain. 


I ſhall have frequent Occafion, in the following. 
Pages, to ſhew from Examples, of what mighty 
Uſe Reaſon, and an undiſturbed Temper, are to Men 


of great Commerce in the World ; and therefore 
ſhall inſiſt no farther on them here. 


The laſt Diſpoſition of the Soul, which I ſhall 
mention, as neceſſary to him who would become a 
Proficient in this Science, is Good-nature; a Quality, 


which, as Mr. Dryden ſaid in a Dedication to one of 
the beſt-natured Men of his Time, deſerves the 


higheſt Eſteem, though, from an unaccountable De- 
pravity both of Taſte and Morals, it meets with the 
leaſt. For, can there be any thing more amiable in 


human 
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human Nature, than to think, to ſpeak, and ta do 
whatever Good lies in our Power unto all ? No Man 
who looks upon the Sun, and who feels that Chear- 
fulneſs which his Beams inſpire, but would rather 
wiſh himſelf like ſo glorious a Being, than to reſem- 
ble the Tiger, however formidable for its Fierceneſs, 
or the Serpent, hated for his hiſſing, and dreaded 
for his Sting. Good-nature may, indeed, be made 
almoſt as diffuſive as Day-light ; but ſhort are the 
Ravages of the Tiger, innocent the Bite of a Ser- 
pent, to the Vengeance of a cankered Heart, or the 
Malice of an envenomed Tongue. To this let me 
add another Argument in Favour of this Benevolence 
of Soul ; and farther Perſuaſions will, I flatter my- 
ſelf, be unneceſſary. Good-nature adorns every Per- 
fection a Man is Maſter of, and throws a Veil over 
every Blemiſh, which would otherwiſe appear. In a 
Word, like a ſkillful Painter, it places his Virtues in 
the faireſt Light, and caſts all his Foibles into Shade. 


” Thus, in a few Words, Senſe, Moderation, and 
Stweetneſs, are eſſential to a Polite Philoſopher. And 


if you think you cannot acquire theſe, even lay my 


Book aſide. But before you do that, indulge me yet 
a Moment longer. Nature denies the firſt to few ; 
; the ſecond is in every Man's Power ; and no Man 


need be without the laſt, who either values general 


. Eftcem, or is not indifferent to public Hate. For, 
to ſay Truth, what is neceſſary to make an honeſt 
Man, properly applied, would make a polite one: 
And as almoſt every one would take it amiſs, if we 
ſhould deny him the firſt Appellation; ſo you may 


perceive 
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2 from thence how few there are, who, but 


from their own Indiſcretion, may deſerve the ſecond. 


It is want of Attention, not Capacity, which leaves 
us ſo many Brutes ; and, I flatter myſelf, there will 
be fewer of this Species, if any of them can be pre- 
vailed on to read this. A Deſcription of their Faults 
is, to ſuch, the fitteſt Lecture; for few Monſters 
there are who can view themſelves in a Glaſs. 

Our Follies, when diſplay d, ourfelves affright ; 

Few are ſo bad, to bear the odious Sight. 

Mankind, in Herds, thro' Force of Cuſtom, firay,. 

Miſlead each other into Error Way ; 

Purſue the Road, forgetful of the End, 

Sin by Mi la le, and, without Thought, offend. 


My Readers, who have, perhaps, been, many of 


them, accuſtomed to think Poirtene/s rather an orna- 
mental Accompliſhment, than a Thing neceſſary to 
be acquired in order to an eaſy and happy Life, may, 
from thence, pay leſs Attention than my Iniſtructi- 
ons require, unleſs I can convince them they are in 
the wrong, In order to which, I muſt put them in 
mind, that the Tranquillity, and even Felicity of 


our Days, depends as ſtrongly on ſmall things, as 


on great; of which Men may be eafily convinced, 
if they but reflect how great Uneaſineſs they have 
experienced from croſs Accidents, although they 
related but to Trifles; and at the ſame time cemem- 
ber, that Diſquiet is, of all others, the greateſf 
Evil, let it ariſe from what it will. 


Now, in the Concerns of Life, as in thoſe of For- 
tune, Numbers are brought into hat are called bad 
M . | Circumſtances 
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Circumftances from ſmall NegleQ, rather than from 
any great Errors in material Affairs. People are too 
apt to think lightly of Shillings and Pence, forget- 
ung that they are conſtituent Parts of Pounds; un- 
til the Deficiency in the greater Article ſhew them 
their Miſtake, and convince them, by fatal Experi- 
ence, of a Truth, which they might have learned 


from a little Attention, viz. that great Sums are 
u. ade up of (mall. 


Exactly parallel to this, is that wrong Notion, 
which many have, that nothing more is due from 
them to their Neighbours, than what reſults from a 
Principle of Honeſty; which commands us to pay 
our Debts, and forbids us to do Injuries : Whereas 
a thouſand little Civilities, Complacencies, and En- 
deavours to give others Pleaſure, are requiſite to 
keep up the Reliſh of Life, and procure us that 
Affection and Eſteem, which every Man, who has 
a Senſe of it, muſt defire. And in the right timing, 
and diſcreet Management of theſe Punctilios, con- 
ſeſt the Eſſence of what we call Politeneſs. 


Hau many know the general Rules of Art, 
Which, unto Tablets, human Form impart ? 


' How! many can depict the riſing Brow, 4 
The Noſe, the Mouth, and ev'ry Feature ſbew ; 
Can in their Colours imitate the Shin, 0! 
And, by the Ferce of Fire, can fix them in? 
Vet, when lis done, unpleaſing to the Sight ; 
Tho like the Picbure, frites not with De. igbt? Y 
*Tis Zink alone gives the enamel" d Face „ 
A foliſſ Sweetneſs, and a glefſy Graces | t 
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Examples have, generally ſpeaking, greater Force 
than Precepts; I will therefore delineate the Cha- 
raters of Honorius and Garcia, two Gentlemen of 
my Acquaintance, whoſe Humours I have perfectly 
conſidered, and ſhall repreſent them without the 
leaſt Exaggeration. 


Honorius is a Perſon equally diſtinguiſhed by his 

Birth and Fortune, He has naturally good Senſe ; 

and that too hath been improved by a regular Edu- 

cation, His Wit is lively, and his Morals without a 

Stain. Is not this an amiable Character? Yet Ho- 

norius is not beloved, He has, ſome way or other, 

contracted a Notion, that it is beneath a Man of 

Honour to fall below the Height of Truth in any 

| Degree, or on any Occaſion . whatſoever. From 

this Principle, he ſpeaks bluntly. what he thinks, 

without regarding the Company who are by. Some 

Weeks ago, he read a Lecture on female Hypocriſy 

before a married Couple, though the Lady was much 

ſuſpected on that Head, Two Hours after, he fell 

into a warm Declamation againſt Simony and Prieſt- 

craft, before two Dignitaries of the Church: And, 

from a continued Courſe of this Sort of Behaviour, 

hath rendered himſelf dreaded as a Monitor, inſtead 
of being eſteemed as a Friend. * 


» 


Garcia, on the contrary, came into the World 
under the greateſt Diſadvantages. His Birth was 
mean, and his Fortune not to be mentioned; yet, 

though he is ſcarce forty, he * acquired a handſome 
ples Vol. I. Eftate 
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Eſtate in the Country, and lives on it with more 
Reputation than moſt of his Neighbours. While a 
Servitor at the Univerſity, he, by his Aſſiduities, 
recommended himſelf to a Noble Lord, and thereby 
procured a Place of Fifty Pounds a Year in a public 
Office. His Behaviour there made him as many 
Friends as there were Perſons belonging to that 
Board. His Readineſs in doing Favours gained him 
the Hearts of his Inferiors ; his Deference for thoſe in 
the higheſt CharaCter in the Office, procured him 
their Good-will; and the Complacency he expreſſed 
towards his Equals, and thoſe immediately above 
him, made them eſpouſe his Intereſt with almoſt as 
much Warmth as they did their own. By this Ma- 
nagement, in ten Year's Time, he roſe to the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of an Office, which brought him in a thouſand 
Pounds a Y ear Salary, and near double as much in 
Perquiſites. AMuence hath made no Alteration in 
his Manners. The ſame Eafineſs of Diſpoſition at- 
tends him in that Fortune to which it has raiſed him; 
and he is at this Day the Delight of all who know 
him, from an Art he has of perſuading them, that 
their Pleaſures and their Intereſts are equally dear 
to him 'with his own. Who, if it were in his 
Power, would refuſe what Honorius poſſeſſes ? and 
who would not wiſh that Poſſeſſion accompanied 
with Garaa's Diſpoſition ? 

I flatter myſelf, that, by this Time, moſt of my 
Readers have acquired a tolerable Idea of Pol:teneſs, 
and a juſt Notion of its Uſe, in our Paſſage through 
Life. I muſt; however, caution them of one thing, 


FE 5 that, 
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that, under Pretence of Politeneſs, they fall neither 
into a Contempt or Careleſſneſs of Science. 


A Man may have much Learning without being 
a Pedant ; nay, it is neceſſary that he ſhould have a 
conſiderable Stock of Knowledge before he can be 
polite, The Gloſs is never given till the Work is 
finiſhed ; without it the beſt-wrought Piece looks 
clumſy ; but Varniſh over a rough Board, is a pre- 
poſterous Daub. In a Word, that Rule of Horace, 
Miſcere utile dulci, ſo often quoted, can never be 
better applied than in the preſent Caſe, where neither 
of the Qualities can ſubſiſt without the other. 


With Dreſs, for once, the Rule of Life we'll place; 
Cloth is plain Senſe, and polifſh'd Breeding, Lace. 
Men may in bath miſtake the true Defign : 

Fools oft are tawadry, when they would be fine. 
An equal Mixture, both of Uſe and Show, 


From giddy Fops, points out th* accompliſs'd Beau. 


Having now gone through the præcognita of Polite 
Philgſaphy, it is requiſite we ſhould deſcend with 
greater Particularity into its ſeveral Branches. 


For though Exactneſs would not be of a Piece, 
either with the Nature or Intereſt of this Work ; 
yet ſome Order is abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe no- 
thing is more unpolite than to be obſcure. Some 
Philoſophers have, indeed, prided themſelves in a 
myſterious way of ſpeaking; wrapping their Maxims 
in ſo tough a Coat, that the Kernel, when found, 
ſeldom attoned for the Pains. of the Finder, 
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The Polite Sage thinks in quite a different Way, 
Perſpicuity is the Garment in which his Conceptions 
appear ; and his Sentiments, if they are of any Uſe, 
carry this additional Advantage with them, that 
ſcarce any Labour is required in attaining them. 
Graver Diſcourſes, like galenical Medicines, are 
often formidable in their Figure, and nauſeous in 
their Taſte. Lectures from a Doctor in our Science, 
like a chemical Extraction, convey Knowledge, as 
it were, by Drops; and reſtore Senſe, as the other 
does Health, without the Apparatus of Phyſic. 


Harſh to the Heart, and grating to the Ear, 
Who can Reproof, without Reluctance, hear? 
Why againſt Prieſts the gen'ral Hate fo fro, 
But that they ſhew us all wwe do is wrong ? 

Wit well apply'd, does weightier Wiſdom right, 
And gives us Knowledge, while it gives Delight. 
Thus on the Stage, we, with Applauſe, beheld, 
What would have pain'd us from the Pulpit told. 


It is now Time to apply what we have already 
advanced to thoſe Points in which they may be the 
moſt uſeful to us; and therefore we will begin, by 
conſidering what Advantage the Practice of them 
will procure, in reſpect to thoſe three Things, which 
are eſteemed of the greateſt Conſequence in the ge- 
neral Opinion of the World. This leads me, in the 
firſt Place, to explain the Sentiments and Conduct 
of a Polite Philsſopher in regard to Religion. I am 
not ignorant, that there are a Multitude of thoſe who 
paſs both on the World, and on themſelves, for very 

polite 
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polite Perſons, who look on this as a Topic below 
their Notice. Religion (ſay they with a Sneer) is the 
Companion of melancholy Minds; but, for the gayer 
Part of the World, it is Ill-manners to mention it 
amongſt them. Be it ſo. But give me leave to add, 
that there is no ranker Species of IIl- breeding, than 
ſpeaking of it ſarcaſtically, or with Contempt. 


& Religion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, means that Wor- 
<« ſhip which Men, from a Senſe of Duty, pay to 
«© that Being, unto whom they owe their own 


«© Exiſtence, with all thoſe Bleſſings and ä 
e which attend it.“ 


Let a Man but reflect on this Definition, and it 
will be impoſſible for him not to perceive, that treat- 
ing this in a ludicrous Way, muſt not only be unpo- 
lite, but ſhocking. Who, that has a Regard for a 
Man, would not ſtart at the Thoughts of ſaying a 
baſe thing of his Father before him? And yet what a 
Diſtance is there between the Notion of a Father and 
a Creator] Since therefore no farther Arguments are 
neceſſary to prove the Inconſiſtence between Rail- 
lery and Religion, what can be more cogent to a 
polite Man, than thus ſhewing, that ſuch Diſcourſes 
of his would be mal d propos? 


Thus much for thoſe who might be guilty of 
Unpoliteneſs with reſpe& to Religion in general, a 
Fault unaccountably common in an Age, which 
pretends to be ſo polite. 
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As to particular Religions, or rather Tenets in 
Religion, Men are generally warm in them, from 
one of theſe two Reafons, viz. Tenderneſs of Con- 
ſcience, or a high Senſe of their own Judgments, 
Men of plain Parts, and honeſt Diſpoſitions, look on 
Salvation as too ſerious a Thing to be jeſted with: 
A pelite Man therefore will be cautious of offending 
upon that head, becauſe he knows it will give the 
Perſon to whom he ſpeaks Pain; a Thing ever op- 
polite to the Character of a Poliſbed Philoſopher, 
The latter Reaſon, which J have aſſigned for Men's 
Zeal in religious Matters, may ſeem to have leſs 
Weight than the firſt; but he who conſiders it atten- 
tively, will be of another Opinion. Men of ſpecu- 
lative Religion, who are ſo from the Conviction ra- 
ther of their Heads than their Hearts, are not a bit 
leſs vehement than the real Devotees. He who ſays 
a ſlight or a ſevere Thing of their Faith, ſeems to 
them to have thereby undervalued their Underſtand- 
ings, and will conſequently incur their Averſion ; ; 
which no Man, of common Senſe, would hazard 
for a lively Expreſſion ; much leſs a Perſon of good 
Breeding, who ſhould make it his chief Aim to be 
well with all. As a Mark of my own Politeneſs, I 
will here take leave of this Subject; ſince, by drop- 
ing it, I ſhall oblige the gay Part of my Readers, 
as, I flatter myſelf, I have already done the graver 
Part, from my Manner of treating it. 


Like ſome grave Matron of a noble Line, 
With awful Beauly does Re Hine. 


Tu 


Tu 
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Juſt Senſe ſhould teach us to revere the Dame, © 
Nor, by imprudent Teſts, to ſpot her Fame, 

In common Life you'll own this Real ning right, 
That none but Fools in groſs Abuſe delight : 

Then uſe it bere—— nor think our Caution wain ; 


To be polite, Men need not be profane, 


Next to their Concerns in the other World, Men 
are uſually moſt taken up with the Concerns of the 
Public here. The Love of our Country is among 
thoſe Virtues to which every Man thinks he ſhould 
pretend ; and the Way in which this is generally 
ſhewn, is by falling into what wecall Parties; where, 
if a large Share of good Senſe allay not that Heat, 
which is naturally contracted from ſuch Engagements, 
a Man ſoon falls into all the Violences of Faction, 
and looks upon every one as his Enemy, who does 
not expreſs himſelf about the Public Good in the 
fame Terms he does. This is a harſh Picture, but 
it is a juſt one, of the far greater Part of thoſe who 
are warm in political Diſputes. A polite Man will 
therefore ſpeak as ſeldom as he can on Topics, 
where, in a mixed Company, it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to ſay any thing that will pleaſe all. 


To ſay Truth, Patriotiſm, properly ſo called, is 
perhaps as ſcarce in this Age as in any that has gone 
before us. Men appear to love themſelves ſo well, 
that it feems not altogether credible they ſhould, at 
every Turn, prefer their Country's Intereſt to their 
own. The Thing looks noble indeed; and there- 
fore, like a becotning Habit, every hody would put 
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it on. But this is Hypocriſy, you'll ſay, and there- 
fore ſhould be detected! Here the Po/ite Philoſopher 
finds new Inducements to Caution : Sore Places are 
always tender; and People at a Maſquerade are in 


Pain,. if you. do any thing which may diſcover 
their Faces. 


Our Philoſophy is not intended to make a Man 
that ſour Monitor who points out Folks Faults, but 
to make them in love with their Virtues ; that is, to 
make himſelf and them eaſy while he is with them; 
and to do, or ſay nothing, which, on Reflexion, may 
make them leſs his Friends at their next Meeting. 


Loet us explain this a little farther, - The Rules 
we offer, are intended rather to guide Men in Com- 
pany than when alone. What we advance tends 
not ſo directly to amend People's Hearts, as to re- 


gulate their Conduct; a Matter which we have al- 


ready demonſtrated to be of no ſmall Importance, 


Vet I beg you'll obſerve, that though Morality be 


not immediately our Subject, we are far, however, 


from -requiring any thing in our Pupils contrary 
thereto. 


A polite Man may yet be religious, and, if his 
Reaſon be convinced, attached to any Intereſt which, 
in- his Opinion, ſuits beſt with that of the Public; 
provided he conform thus far to our Syſtem, that on 


. no Occaſion he trouble others with the Articles of 


his religious Creed, or political Engagements; or, 


by any Stroke of Wit or Raillery, hazard far a 


Laugh 
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Laugh that Diſpoſition of Mind, which is abſolutely 


neceſſary to make Men eaſy when together. 


Were I indeed to indulge my own Sentiments, I 
ſhould ſpeak yet with greater Freedom on this Sub- 
jet. Since there is ſo vaſt a Diſproportion, when 
we come to compare thoſe who have really either a 
Concern in the Government, or the Service of their 
Country more particularly at Heart, and the Men 
who pretend to either, merely from a Deſire of ap- 
pearing of ſome Conſequence themſelves; we ought 
certainly to avoid making one of this Number, and 
aim rather at being quiet within ourſelves, and agree- 
able to thoſe among whom we live, let their political 
Notions be what they will; inaſmuch as this is a di- 
rect Road to Happineſs, which all Men profeſs they 
would reach, if they could. Pomponius Atticus, 
wnoſe Character appears ſo amiable, from the con- 
curring Teſtimony of all who mention him, owed 
the greateſt Part of that Eſteem in which he lived, 
and of that Reputation by which he ſtill ſurvives, 
unto his ſteady Adherence to this Rule. His Bene- 
yolence made him love Mankind in general, and his 
good Senſe hindered him from being tainted with 
thoſe Party Prejudices which had bewitched his 
Friends. He took not up Arms for Ceſar ; nor did 
he abandon Ttaly, when Pompey withdrew with his 
Forces, and had, in outward Form, the Sanction of 
the Commonwealth, He ſaw too plainly the Ambi- 
tion of both; yet he preſerved his Complacence for 
his Friends in each Party, without ſiding with either, 
Succeſs never made them more welcome to Pompontus, 


nor 
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nor could any Defeat leſſen them in his Eſteem. 
When victorious he viſited them, without ſharing in 
their Power: and when vanquiſhed he received them, 
without conſidering any thing but their Diſtreſs. In 
a few Words, he entertained no Hopes from the 
good Fortune of his Friends, nor ſuffered the Re- 
verſe of it to chill his Breaſt with Fear. His Equa- 
nimity produced a juſt Effect, and his univerſal 
Kindneſs made him univerſally beloved. 


I fancy this Picture of a Diſpoſition, perfectly free 
from political Sourneſs, will have an agreeable Effect 
on many of my Readers; and prevent their falling 
into a common Miſtake, that the Circumſtances of 
public Affairs, and the Characters of public Ferſons, 
are the propereſt Topics for general Converſation : 
Whereas they never conſider, that it is hard to find 
a Company, wherein ſomebody or other hath not 
either Liking or Diſtaſte, or has received Injuries 
or Obligations from thoſe who are likelieſt to be 
mentioned upon ſuch Occaſions ; and who, conſe- 
quently, will be apt to put a ſerious ConſtruCtion 
on a ſlight Expreſſion, and remember afterwards in 
earneſt, what the Speaker meant ſo much a Jeſt, as 
never to have thought of it more. Theſe, per- 
baps, may paſs with ſome for trivial Remarks; but 
with thoſe who regard their own Eaſe, and have 
at all obſerved what conduces to make Men diſ- 


agreeable to one another, I flatter myſelf they will 
have more Weight. 


Behaviour is like Architecture; the Symmetry of 
the whole pleaſes us ſo much, that we examine not 
into 
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into its Parts; which, if we did, we ſhould find 
much Nicety required in forming ſuch a Structure; 
though, to Perſons of no Taite, the Rules of ei- 


ther Art would ſeem to have little Connexion with 
their Effects. 


That true Politeneſs awe can only call, 

Which looks like Jones's Fabric at Whitehall [a]; 
Where juſt Proportion we with Pleaſure ſee ; 
Though built by Rule, yet from all Stiffneſs free; 
Though grand, yet plain; magnificent, not fine; 
The Ornaments adorning the Deſign. 

It fills cur Minds with rational Delight, 

And pleaſes on Reflexion, as at Sight. 


After theſe Admonitions as to Religion and Poli- 
tics, it is very fit we obſerve another Topic of mo- 
dern Diſcourſe, of which it is hard to ſay, whether Þ 
it be more common, or more contrary to true Po- | 
liteneſs. What J mean, is, the reflecting on Men's 
Profeſſions, and playing on thoſe general Aſperſions, 
which have been fixed on them by a Sort of Ill-na- 
ture hereditary to the World. And with this, as 
the third Point, which I promiſed to conſider, ſhall 
be ſhut up the more ſerious Part of this Eſſay. 


In order to have a proper Idea of this Point, we 


"e muſt, firſt of all, conſider, that the chief Cauſe both 
72 of Love and Hatred, is Cuſtom. When Men, from 
an a long Habit, have acquired a Facility of thinking 
i clearly, and ſpeaking well in any Science, they na- 

turally think that better than any other; and this 
of 


| [a] Banqueting-houſe, : 
not y Liking 
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Liking, in a ſhort Time, grows up to a warmer 
Affection; which renders them impatient whenever 
their darling Science is decried in their Hearing, 
A polite Man will have a care of ridiculing Phyſic 
before one of the Faculty, talking diſreſpectfully 
of Lawyers while Gentlemen of the Long- robe 
are by, or ſpeaking contemptibly of the Clergy 
when with any of that Order. 


Some Critics may poſſibly object, That theſe are 
Soleciſms of too groſs a Nature for Men of tole- 
rable Senſe or Education to be guilty of. But ! 
appeal to thoſe who are moſt converſant in the 
World, whether this Fault, glaring as it is, be not 
committed every Day. 


The ſtricteſt Intimacy can never warrant Free- 
doms of this Sort; and it is, indeed, prepoſterous 
to think it ſhould ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe Injuries 


. are leſs Evils when they are done us by Friends, 


than when they come from other hands. 


Exceſs of Wit may oftentimes beguile : 

Jeſts are not alwwoys pardon'd — by a Smile, 

Men may diſguiſe their Malice at their Heart, 

And ſeem at Eaſe——tho' pain'd with inward Smart, 
Miflaken, we—— think all ſuch Wounds, of courſe, 
Reflexion cures — Alas ! it make: them worſe. 

Like Scratches they, with double Ang uiſb, ſeize, 
Rankle in Time, and fefler by Degrees. 


Let us now proceed to ſpeak of Raillery in general. 


Invective is a Weapon worn as commonly as a Sword; 


and, like that, is often in the Hands of thoſe who 
, know 


— 
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know not how to uſe it. Men of true Courage fight 
but ſeldom, and never draw but in their own De- 
fence. Bullies are continually ſquabbling; and, from 
the Feroeity of their Behaviour, become the Terror 
of ſome Companies, and the Jeſt of more. This is 


juſt the caſe with ſuch as have aLivelineſs of Thought, 


directed by aPropenſity to Ill- nature: Indulging them- 
ſelves at the Expence of others, they, by Degrees, in- 
cur the Diſlike of all. Meek Tempers abhor; Men 
of cool Diſpoſitions deſpiſe ; and thoſe addicted to 
Choler chaſtiſe them. Thus a Licentiouſneſs of 
Tongue, like a Spirit of Rapine, ſets one Man 
againſt all; and the Defence of Reputation, as well 
as Property, puts the human Species on regarding a 
malevolent Babler with a worſe Eye than a common 
Thief; becauſe Fame is a Kind of Goods, which, 
when once taken away, can hardly be reſtored. 
Such is the Effigies of this human Serpent. And 
who, when he has conſidered it, would be thought 
to have fat for the Piece? 


It is a thouſand to one my Book feels the Re- 


ſentment of Draco, from his ſeeing his own Like- 
neſs in this Glaſs. 


A good Family, but no Fortune, threw Draco 
into the Army when he was very young. Dancing, 
Fencing, and a Smattering of French, are all the 
Education either his Friends beſtowed, or his Capa- 
city would allow him to receive. He has been now 
two Years in Town, and from ſwearing, drinking, 
and debauching Country 1 (the general 

Rout 
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Rout of a military Rake) the Air of St. James's 
has given his Vices a new Turn. By Dint of an em- 
broidered Coat, he thruſt himſelf into the Beau 
Coffee-houſes, where a dauntleſs Effrontery, and 
a natural Volubility of Tongue, conſpire to make 
him paſs for a Fellow of Wit and Spirit. 


A baſtard Ambition makes him envy every great 
Character; and as he has juſt Senſe enough to know 
that his Qualifications will-never recommend him to 
the Eſteem of Men of Senſe, or the Favour of Wo- 
men of Virtue, he has thence contracted an Antipa- 
thy to both; and by giving a boundleſs Looſe to uni- 
verſal Malice, makes continual War againſt Honour 
and Reputation, where-ever he finds them, 


Hecatilla is a female Firebrand, more dangerous, 
and more artfully vindictive than Draco himſelf. 
Birth, Wit, and Fortune, combine to render her 
conſpicuous ; while a ſplenetic Envy ſours her, other- 
wiſe amiable, Qualities; and makes her dreaded as 
a Poiſon doubly dangerous, grateful to the Taſte, 
yet mortal in Effect. All who ſee Hecatilla at a 
Viſit, where the Brilliancy of her Wit heightens the 
Luſtre of her Charms, are imperceptibly deluded 
mto a Concurrence with her in Opinion, and ſuſpect 
not Diflimulation under the Air of Frankneſs, nor a 
ſtudied Deſign of doing Miſchief in a ſeemingly ca- 
ſual Stroke of Wit. The moſt ſacred Character, 
the moſt exalted Station, the faireſt Reputation, de- 
fend not againſt the infectious Blaſt of ſprightly Rail- 
lery: borne on the Wings of Wit, and ſupported by 

a Blaze 
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a Blaze of Beauty, the fiery Vapour withers the 
fweeteſt Bloſſoms, and communicates to all who 


hear her, an involuntary Diſlike to thoſe at whoſe 
Merits ſhe points her Satyr. 


At Ew'ning thus the unſuſpecting Swain, 
Returning homewards oer a marſhy Plain, 


Pleas'd, at a Diſtance fees the lambent Light, 
And, hafty, follows the miſchievous Sprit; 
Thro' Brakes and Pudales, ever Hedge and Style, 
Rambles, miſguided, many à weary Milz. 
Confus'd, and wond"ring at the Space beat gone, 
Doubts, then believes, and hurries fafter on: 
The Cheat detected, when the Vapour's ſpent, 
Scarce he's convinc d, and hardly can repent. 


Next to theſe Cautions with reſpect to Raillery, 
which, if we examine ſtrictly, we ſhall find no better 
than a well-bred Phraſe for ſpeaking ill of Folks ; 
it may not be amiſs to warn our Readers of a cer- 
tain Vehemence in Diſcourſe exceedingly ſhock- 


ing to others, at the ſame Time that it not a little 
exhauſts themſelves. 


If we trace this Error to its Source, we ſhall find 
that the Spring of it is an Impatience at finding others 
differ from us in Opinion : And can there be any 
thing more unreaſonable, than to blame that Difpo- 
ſition in them, which we cheriſh in ourſelves ? 


If Submiſſion be a Thing ſo diſagreeable to us, 
why ſhould we expect it from them? Truth\ only 
can juſtify Tenaciouſneſs in Opinion, Let us calmly 
lay down what convinces us ; and, if it is reaſonable, 


It 
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it will hardly fail of perſuading thoſe to whom we 
ſpeak. Heat begets Heat ; and the Claſhing of Opi- 
nions ſeldom fails to ſtrike out the Fire of Diſſenſion. 


As this is a Foible more eſpecially incident to the 
Fair Sex, I think it will be highly neceſſary to offer 
another, and perhaps a more cogent Argument to 
their Conſideration. Paſſion is a prodigious Enemy 
to Beauty: It ruffles the ſweeteſt Features, diſcolours 
the fineſt Complexion, and, in a Word, gives the 
Air of a Fury to the Face of an Angel. Far be it 
from me to lay Reſtraints upon the Ladies ; but, in 
diſſuading them from this Method of enforcing their 
Sentiments, I put them upon an eaſier Way of 
effecting what they deſire: For what can be denied 
to Beauty, when ſpeaking with an Air of Satis- 
faction? Complacence does all that Vehemence 
would extort, as Anger can alone abate the In- 
fluence of their Charms. 


Serene and mild wwe view the Ev ning Air, 
' The pleafing Picture of the ſmiling Fair; 
A thouſand Charms our ſev'ral Senſes meet, 
Cooling the Breeze, with fragrant Odours ſaveet. 
But, ſudden, if the ſable Clouds deform 
The azure Sky, and threat the coming Storm, 
Haſty we flee ere yet the Thunders roar, 
Aud dread what we ſo much admir d before. 


To Vehemence in Diſcourſe, let me join Redun- 
dancy in it alſo; a Fault flowing rather from Carg- 
leſſneſs than Deſign ; and which is more dangerous, 
from its being more neglected. Paſſion, as I have 


hinted, excites Oppoſition; and that very Oppolition, 
to 
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to a Man of tolerable Senſe, will be the ſtrongeſt 
Reproof for his Inadvertency : Whereas a Perſon of 
a loquacious Diſpoſition, may often eſcape open Cen- 
ſure from the Reſpect due to his Quality; or from 
an Apprehenſion in thoſe with whom he converſes, 
that a Check would but increaſe the Evil ; and, like 
curbing a hard-mouthed Horſe, ſerve only to make 
him run the faſter: From wheace the Perſon in 


fault is often rivetted in his Error, by miſtaking a 


filent Contempt for profound Attention, 


Perhaps this ſhort Deſcription may ſet many of 


my Readers right; which, whatever they may think 


of it, I aſſure them is of no ſmall Importance, Con- 
verſation is a Sort of Bank, in which all who com- 
poſe it have their reſpective Shares. The Man there- 
fore who attempts to ingrols it, treſpaſſes upon the 
Rights of his Companions; and, whether they think 
fit to tell him ſo or no, will, of Conſequence, be re- 
garded as no fair Dealer. Notwithſtanding I con- 
ſider Converſation in this Light, I think it neceſſary 
to obſerve, that it differs from other Copartnerſhips 


in one very material Point; which is this, that it 


is worſe taken if a Man pays in more than his Pro- 
portion, than if he had not contributed his full 
Quota, provided he be not too far deficient : For 


the Prevention of which, let us have Horace Cau- 


tion continually in our Eye, 


The indiſcreet with blind Averſion run 
Into one Fault, when they another ſhun. 


It is the peculiar Privilege of the Fair, that, ſpeak- 


ing or ſilent, they never offend. Who can be weary 
Vol, . 8 of 
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of hearing the ſofteſt Harmony ? or who, without 
Pleaſure, can behold Beauty, when his Attention is 
not diverted from her Charms, by liſtening to her 
Words? I would have ſtopt here, but that my De- 
ference for the Ladies obliges me to take Notice, 
that ſome of their own Sex, when paſt the Noon of 
Life, or in their Wane of Power from ſome other 
Reaſon, are apt to place an Inclination of obliging 
their Hearers amongſt thoſe Topics of DetraQion, 
by which they would reduce the Luſtre of thoſe Stars 
that now gild the Hemiſphere where they once ſhone, 


From this Cauſe only, I would adviſe the reign- 
ing Toaſts, by an Equality of Behaviour, to avoid 
the Cenſure of theſe ill- natured Tatlers. 


Such hapleſs Fate attends the young and fair, 
Expesrd to open Force, and ſecret Snare: 

Purſu'd by Men, warm with deftruftive Fire, 
Againſt their Peace while female Frauds conſpire. 
Eſcap'd from thoſe, in vain they hope for Reſt, 
What Fame's ſecure from an invidious Feſt ? 

By Flight the Deer, no more of Dogs afraid, 
Falls by a Shot from ſome dark Covert made: 

So envions Tongues their foul Intentions hide; 


Wound, though unſeen, and kill ere they're deſery'd. 


Of all the Follies which Men are apt to fall into, 
to the Diſturbance of others, and leſſening of them- 
ſelves, there is none more intolerable than continual 
Egotiſms, and a perpetual Inclination to Self-pane- 
gyric. The mention of this Weakneſs is ſufficient 
to expoſe it; ſince I think no Man was ever poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo warm an Affection for his own Perſon, as 
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deliberately to aſſert, that it, and its Concerns, are 
proper Topics to entertain Company. Yet there are 
many, who, through want of- Attention, fall into 
this Vein, as ſoon as the Converſation begins to ac- 
quire Life : They lay hold of every Opportunity of 
introducing themſelves, of deſcribing themſelves, and, 
if People are ſo dull as not to take the Hint, of com- 
mending themſelves: Nay, what is more ſurpriſing 
than all this, they are amazed at the Coldneſs of 
their Auditors; forgetting, that the ſame Paſſion in- 
ſpires almoſt every body ; and that there is ſcarce a 
Man in the Room who has not a better Opinion 
of himſelf, than of any body elle. 


Diſquiſitions of this Sort into Human Nature be- 
long properly unto Sages in Polite Philoſophy: For 
the firſt Principle of true Politeneſs, is, not to offend 
againſt ſuch Diſpoſitions of the Mind as are almoſt 
inſeparable from our Species, To find out, and 
methodize theſe, requires no ſmall Labour and Ap- 
plication, The Fruits of my Reſearches on this 
Subject I communicate freely to the Public; but 
muſt, at the ſame Time, exhort my Readers to ſpare, 
now and then, a few Minutes to ſuch Reflexions ; 
which will at leaſt be attended with this good Con- 
ſequence, that it will open a Scene, which hath 
Novelty, that powerful Charm, to recommend it. 


But I muſt beware of growing ſerious again; I 


am afraid my Gravity may have diſobliged ſome 
of the Beau- monde already. 
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He wwho intends f adviſe the young and gay, 
Muſt quit the common Road —— the formal Way, 
Which hum-drum Pcdants take to make Folks auiſe, 
By praiſing Virtue, and decrying Vice. 
Let Parſons tell what dreadful Ills avill fall 
On ſuch as liſlen when their Paſſions. call: 
We, from ſuch Things our Pupils to affright, 
Say not they're Sins, but that they're unpolite. 
To ſhew their Courage, Beaus would of ten dare, 
By blackeft Crimes, to brave old Lucifer: 
Bat who, of Breeding nice, of Carriage c>v1l, 
Would treſpaſs on good Manners for the Dewil; 
Or, merely to diſplay his Want of Fear, 

Be danm d hereafter, to be laugh'd at here? 


It cannot be expected from me, that I ſhould par- 
ticularly criticiſe on all thoſe Foibles through whick 
Men are offenfive to others in their Behaviour: Per- 
haps too, a Detail of this Kind, however exact, 
might be thought tedious; it may be-conftrued into 
a Breach of thoſe Rules, for a ſtrict Obſervance of 
which I contend. In order therefore to diverſify a 
Subject, which can no other Way be treated agree- 
ably, permit me to throw together a Sett of Cha- 
racters I once had the Opportunity of ſeeing, which 
will afford a juſt Picture of theſe Marplots in Con- 
verſation, and which my Readers, if they pleaſe, 
may call the Aſſembly of Impertinents. 


There was a Coffee-houſe in that End of the 
Town where I lodged ſome Time ago, at which 
ſeveral Gentlemen uſed to meet in an Evening; who, 
from a happy Correſpondence in their Humours and 

5 Capacities, 
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Capacities, entertained one another agreeably from 
the Cloſe of the Afternoon, till it was Time to 
go to Bed. | 


About ſix Months this Society ſubſiſted with great 
Regularity, though without any Reſtraint. Every 
Gentleman who frequented the Houſe, and had 
converſed with the Erectors of this occaſional Club, 
were invited to paſs an Evening, when they thought 


fit, in a Room up one Pair of Stairs ſet apart for 
that Purpoſe. | 


The Report of this Meeting drew, one Night 
when I had the Honour of being there, three Gen- 
tlemen of Diſtinction, who were ſo well known to 
moſt of the Members, that Admittance could not be 
refuſed them. One of them, whom I chooſe to call 
Major Ramble, turned of threeſcore, and who had 


had an excellent Education, ſeized the Diſcourſs 


about an Hour before Supper, and gave us a very 
copious Account of the Remarks he had made in 
three Year's Travels through Ttaly. He began with 
a geographical Deſcription of the Dominions of his 
Sardinian Majeſty as Duke of Savoy; and, after a 
Digreſſion on the Fortifications of Turin, in ſpeaking 
of which he ſhewed himſelf a perfect Engineer, he 
proceeded to the ſecret Hiſtory of the Intrigues of 
that Court, from the Propoſal of the Match with 
Portugal, to the Abdication of King Victor Amadeus, 
After this, he run over the general Hiſtory of Milan, 
Parma, and Modena ; dwelt Half an Hour on the 
Adventures of the laſt Duke of Mantua; gave us a 
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haſty Sketch of-the Court of Rome; transferred him- 
ſelf from thence to the Kingdom of Naples, repeated 
the Inſurrection of Mafſianello, and, at a Quarter 
before Ten, finiſhed his Obſervations with the Re- 
cital of what happened at the Reduction of that 
Kingdom to the Obedience of the preſent Emperor, 
What contributed to make this Conduct of his the 
more out of the way, was, that every Gentleman in 
the Room had been in /taly as well as he; and one 
of them, who was a Merchant, was the very Perſon 
at whoſe Houſe the Major reſided when at Naples, 
Poſſibly he might imagine the Knowledge they had 
in thoſe Things might give them a greater Reliſh 
for his Animadverſions; or, to ſpeak more candid- 


ly, the Deſire of diſplaying his own Parts buried 
every other Circumſtance in Oblivion. 


Juſt as the Major had done ſpeaking, a Gentle- 
man called for a Glaſs of Water; and happened to 
ſay, after drinking it, that he found his Conſtitution 
much mended fince he had left off Malt Liquor. 
Doctor Hectict, another of the Strangers, immedi- 
ately laid hold of this Opportunity, and gave us a 
large Account of the Virt.:es of Water; confirming 
whatever he advanced from the Works of the moſt 
eminent Phyſicians. From the main Subject, he 
made an eaſy Tranſition to medicinal Baths and 
Springs. Nor were his Searches bounded by our 
own Country; he condeſcended to acquaint us with 
the Properties of the Springs of Bourbon, particula- 
rized the genuine Smell of Spaw Water, applauded 
the wonderful Effects of the Piermont Mineral; and, 


like 
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like a true Patriot, wound up his Diſquiſitions with 
preferring Afrop Wells (within three Miles of which 
he was born) to them all, It was now turned of 
Eleven; when the Major and Doctor took their 
Leave, and went away together in a Hackney-coach. 


The Company ſeemed inclinable to extend their 
uſual Time of ſitting, in order to divert themſelves 
after the Night's Fatigue. When Mr. Papilio, the 
third New-comer, after two or three ſevere Reflex- 
ions on the Oddity of ſome People's Humours, who 
were for impoſing their own idle Conceits as Things 
worthy the Attention of a whole Company; though, 
at the ſame Time, their Subjects are trivial, and their 
Manner of treating them inſipid: © For my Part,” 
continued he, Gentlemen, moſt People do me the 
Honour to ſay, that few-Perſons underſtand Medals 
better than I do, To put the muſty Stories of theſe 
queer old Men out of our Heads, I'Il give you the 
Hiſtory of a valuable Medallion, which was ſent me 
about three Weeks ago from Venice. Without ſtay- 
ing for any farther Mark of Approbation than Si- 
tence, he entered immediately on a long Diſſerta- 
tion; in which he had ſcarce proceeded ten Minutes, 
before his Auditors, loſing all Patience, followed the 
Example of an old Turiy Merchant, who, taking 
up his Hat and Gloves, went directly down Stairs, 
without ſaying a Word. 


Animadyerſions on what I have related, would 
but treſpaſs on the Patience of my Readers; where- 
fore, in the Place of them, let me offer a few Re- 
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marks in Verſe, where my Genius may be more at 
Liberty, and Vivacity attone for want of Method, 


Who would not chaſe to ſhun the gen ral Scorn, 
And fly Contempt — a Thing ſo hardly borne. 
This to avcid let not your Tales be long; 


The endleſs Speaker”s ever in the wrong, 

And all aber Intemperance of Tongue. 

Though, with a Fluenty of eaſy Sounds, 

Hur copious Speech with every Grace abound ; 

Though Wit adirn, and Judgment give it Weight; 

Diſcretion muſt your Vunily abate, 

Ere your tir'd Hearers put Impatience on, 

And wonder when the Larum will be down. 
Nor think by Art Attention can be wrought ; 

A Flux of Words will ever be a Fault. 

Things without Limit awe, ty Nature, blame 

Ard ſor are city with Pleaſure, if the ſame. 


Hitherto we have dwelt only on the Blemiſhes of 
Converſation, in order to prevent our Readers com- 
mitting ſuch Offences as abſolutely deftroy all Pre- 
tences to Politeneſs. But as a Man cannot be ſaid 
to diſcharge the Duty he owes to Society, who con- 
tents himſelf with barely doing nothing amiſs ; fo 
Lectures on Polite Philoſophy, after removing theſe 
ObRtacles, may reuſonably be expected to point out 
the Method whereby true Politeneſs may be ob- 
tained. But, alas! that is not to be done by 
Words; Rocks and Tempeſts are eaſily painted, 
but the Rays of Phæbus defy the Pencil. 


Miethinks I ſee my Auditors in Surpriſe, What, 
By they, have we attended ſo long in vain? Have 
we 
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we liſtened to no Purpoſe ? Muſt we content our- 
ſelves with knowing how neceſſary a Thing Politeneſs 
is, without being told how to acquire it? Why, 
really, Gentlemen, it is juſt ſo. I have done all for 
you that is in my Power; I have ſhewn you what 
you are not to be; in a Word, I have explained Pa- 
liteneſs negatively : If you would know it poſitively, 
you mult ſeek it from Company and Obſervation, 
However, to ſhew my own Good-breeding, I will 
be your Humble Servant as far as I can; that i is, I'I 
open the Door, and introduce you, leaving you 
then at the fingle Point, where I can be of no far- 
ther Ule, id %%, Application. 


The World is a great School, wherein Men are 
firſt to learn, and then to practiſe. As Fundamentals 
in all Sciences ought to be well underſtood, fo a 
Man cannot be too attentive at his firſt becoming 
acquainted with the Public; For Experience 1s a ne- 
ceſſary Qualification in every diſtinguiſhed Charac- 
ter, and is as much required in a fine Gentleman, 
as in a Stateſman. Yet it is to be remarked, that 
Expetience is much ſooner acquired by ſome, than 
by others: For it does not conſiſt ſo much in a 
copious Remembrance of whatever has happened, 
as in a regular Retention of what may be uſeful ; 
as a Man is properly ſtyled learned from his making 
a juſt Uſe of reading, and not from his having 
peruſed a Multitude of Books. 


s Co on as we have gairſhd Knowledge, we ſhall 
find the beſt Way to improve it will be Exerciſe; in 
which 
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which two Things are carefully to be avoided, Poſi- 
tiveneſs and Affectation. If, to our Care in ſnunning 
them, we add a Deſire of obliging thoſe with whom 
we converſe, there is little Danger, but that we be- 
come all we wiſh; and Politeneſs, by an impercepti- 
ble Gradation, will enter into our minuteſt Actions, 
and give a Poliſh to every thing we do, 


Near to the far-extended Coafts of Spain, 

Some Iſlands triumph o'er the raging Main, 

Where dwelt of old — as tuncful Poets ſay, 
Slingers, who bore from all the Prize away. 

While Infants yet ——their feeble Nerves they try'd ; 
Nor neeaful Food, till won by Art, ſupply d. 

Fiæ d was the Mark the Young fter, oft in vain, 
WhirPd the miſguided Stone with fruitleſs Pain : 
Till, by long Practice, to Perfiction brought, 

With ealy Sleight their former Taſk they wrought, 
Swift from their Arm th unerring Pebble flew. 
And, high in Air, the flutt ring Victim ſlew. 

So in each Art Men riſe but by Degrees, 

And Months of Labour lead to Years of Eaſe, 


The Duke de Rochefaucault, who was eſteemed 
the moſt brilliant Wit in France, ſpeaking of Polite- 
neſs, ſays, That a Citizen will hardly acquire it at 
Court, and yet may eaſily attain it in the Camp. I 
Mall not enter into the Reaſon of this, but offer my 
Readers a ſhorter, pleaſanter, and more effectual 
Method of arriving at the Summit of genteel Be- 
haviour ; that is, by converſing with the Ladies. 


| - 
"Thoſe who aim at Panegyric, are wont to aſſemble 


a Throng of giittering Ideas, and then, with great 
Exactneſs, 


r 
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Exactneſs, clothe them with all the Elegance af 


Language, in order to their making the moſt magni- 
ficent Figure when they come abroad in the World, 
So copious a Subject as the Praiſes of the Fair, may, 
in the Opinion of my Readers, lay me under great 
Difficulties in this Reſpect. Every Man of good Un- 
derſtanding, and fine Senſe, is in Pain for one who 
has undertaken ſo hard a Taſk: Hard indeed to me 


who, from many Year's Study of the Sex, have diſ- 
covered ſo many Perfections in them, as ſcarce as 
many more Years would afford me Time to expreſs. 
However, not to diſappoint my Readers, or myſelf, 
by foregoing that Pleaſure | feel in doing Juſtice to 
the moſt amiable Part of the Creation, I will in- 
dulge the natural Propenſity I have to their Ser- 
vice, and paint, though it be but in Miniature, 
the Excellencies they poſſeſs, and the Accompliſh- 
ments which, by Reflexion, they beſtow, 


As wben ſome Poet, happy in his Choice 

Of az important Subject tunes his Voice 
To ſweeter Sounds, and more exalted Strains, 
Which, from a ftrong Reflexion, be attains ; 
As Homer, while his Heroes he records, 
Tranfuſe; all their Fire into his Words : 

So we, intent the charming Sex to pleaſe, 
AA with new Life, and an unwonted Eaſe ; 
Beyond the Limits of our Genius ſoar, 

And feil an Ardour quite unknown before. 


Thoſe who, from wrong Ideas of Things, have 
forced themſelves into a Diſlike of the Sex, will be 
apt to cry out, W here would this Fellow run? Has he 
ſp long ſtudied Women, and does he not know what 


N:2þers 


” 
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Numbers of affected Prudes, gay Coquettes, and 


giddy Impertinents there are amongſt them? 
Alas! Gentlemen, what Miſtakes are theſe ! How 
will you be ſurpriſed, if I prove to you, that you are 
in the fame Sentiments with me; and that you could 
not have ſo warm Reſentments at theſe Pecadilloes, 
if you did not think the Ladies more than mortal? 


Are the Faults you would paſs by in a Friend, and 
ſmile at in an Enemy, Crimes of ſo deep a Dye in 
them, as not to be forgiven? And can this flow from 
any other Principle, than a Perſuaſion, that they are 
more perfect in their Nature than we, and their 
Guilt the greater therefore, in departing, even in 
the ſmalleſt Degree, from that Perfection? Or, can 
there be a greater Honour to the Sex, than this Dig- 
nity, which even their Enemies allow them? To ſay 
Truth, Virtue and Women owe leſs to their Friends, 
than to their Foes; ſince the vicious, in both Caſes, 
charge their own Want of Taſte on the Weakneſs of 
Human Nature; purſue groſſer Pleaſures becauſe they 
are at Hand; and negle& the more refined, as Things 
of which their Capacities afford them no Idea. 


Born with a ſervile Guft to ſenſual Joy, 
Souls of low Taſte the ſacred Flame d:ſtroy ; 
By which, allied to the ethereal Fire, 
Celeſtial Views the Herce's T houghts inſpire ; 
Teach bim in a ſublimer Path to move, 
And urge him cn to Glory and io Love: 
Paſſions which only give a Right to Fame; 
To prefent Bliſi, and to à deathleſs Name. 
M bile thoſe mean Wretches, with juſt Shame oerſpread, 
Live on unknown=——and are, unbeard of, dead. F 
Is 


_— OO T_T 


Ir. 
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Mr. Dryden, who knew Human Nature, perhaps, 
as well as any Man who ever {ſtudied it, has given 
us a juſt Picture of the Force cf female Charms, in 
the Story of Cymon and Iphigenia. Boccace, from 
whom he took it, had adorned it with all the tinſel 
Finery an Italian Compoſition is capable of. The 
Engliſh Poet, like moſt Engliſh Travellers, gave 
Sterling Silver in Exchange for that ſuperficial Gild- 
ing; and beſtowed a Moral where he found a Tale. 
He paints, in Cymon, a Soul buried in a Confuſton 
of Ideas, informed with ſo little Fire, as ſcarce to 
ſtruggle under the Load, or afford any Glimmerings 
of Senſe, In this Condition he repreſcnts him ſtruck 
with the Rays of Iphigenia's Beauty: Kindled by 
them, his Mind exerts its Powers, his intellectual 
Faculties ſeem to awake; and that uncouth Fero- 
city of Manners, by which he had hitherto been 
diſtinguiſhed, gave way to an obliging Behaviour, 
the natural Effect of Love! 


The Moral of this Fable is a Truth which can 
never be inculcated too much. It is to the Fair Sex 
we owe the moſt ſhining Qualities of which ours is 
Maſter : As the Ancients inſinuated, with their uſual 
Addreſs, by painting both the Virtues and Graces 
as Females. Men of true Taſte feel a natural Com- 
plaiſance for W omen when they converſe with them, 
and fall, without knowing it, upon every Art of 
pleaſing ; which is the Diſpoſition at once the moſt 
grateful to others, and the moſt ſatisfactory to our- 
lelves. An intimate Acquaintance with the other Sex 

fixes 


£ 
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fixes this Complacence into a Habit, and that Ha- 
bit is the very Eſſence of Politeneſß. 


Nay, I preſume to ſay, Politeneſs can be no other 
way attained. Books may furniſh us with right 
Ideas, Experience may improve our Judgments ; 
but it is the Acquaintance of the Ladies only, 
which can beſtow that Eaſineſs of Addreſs, where - 
by the fine Gentleman is diſtinguiſhed from the Scho- 
lar, and the Man of Buſineſi. 


That my Readers may be perfectly ſatisfied in a 
Point, which I think of ſo great Importance, let 
us examine this a little more ſtrictly. 


There is a certain conſtitutional Pride in Men, 
which hinders their yielding, in point of Knowledge, 
Honour, or Virtue, to one another. This immedi- 
ately forſakes us at the Sight of Woman. And the 
being accuſtomed to ſubmit to the Ladies, gives a 
new Turn to our Ideas, and opens a Path to Reaſon, 
which ſhe had not trod before. Things appear in 
another Light; and that Degree of Complacency 
ſeems now a Virtue, which heretofore we regarded 
as a Meanneſs. 


I have dwelt the longer on the Charms of the Sex, 
ariſing from the Perfection viſible in their exterior 
Compoſition; becauſe there is the ſtrongeſt Analogy 
between them, and the Excellencies which, from a 
nicer Enquiry, we diſcover in the Minds of the Fair. 
As they are diſtinguiſhed from the robuſt Make of 

Man 
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Man by that Delicacy, expreſſed by Nature, in their 
Form ; ſo the Severity of maſculine Senſe is ſoftened 
by a Sweetneſs peculiar to the female Soul, A 
native Capacity of Pleaſing attends them through 
every Circumſtance of Life; and what we impro- 
perly call the Weakneſs of the Sex, gives them a 
Superiority unattainable by Force, 


The Fable of the North-wind and the Sun con- 
tending to make the Man throw off his Cloak, is not 
an tmproper Picture of the ſpecific Difference be- 
tween the Powers of either Sex. The bluſtering 
Fierceneſs of the former, inſtead of producing the 
Effect at which it aimed, made the Fellow but 
wrap himſelf up the cloſer; yet no ſooner did the 


Sun-beams play, than that which before protected 
became now an Incumbrance. 


Juſt ſo, that Pride which makes us tenacious in 
Diſputes between Man and Man, when applied to 


the Ladies, inſpires us with an Eagerneſs not to 
contenc, but to obey, 


To ſpeak ſincerely and philoſophically, Women 
ſeem deſigned by Providence to ſpread the ſame Splen- 
dour and Chearfulneſs through the intellectual ¶ co- 
nomy, that the celeſtial Bodies diffuſe over the ma- 
terial Part of the Creation. Without them, we 
might indeed contend, deſtroy, and triumph over 
one another. Fraud and Force would divide the 
World between them; and we ſhould paſs our 


Lives, like Slaves, in continual Toil, without the 
Proſpect of Pleaſure ar Relaxation. 


It 
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It is the Converſation of Women that gives a pro- 
per Bias to our Inclinations, and, by abating the Fe- 
rocity of our Paſſions, engages us to that Gentle- 
nefs of Deportment, which we ſtyle Humanity. 
The Tenderneſs we have for them, ſoftens the 
Ruggedneſs of our own Nature; and the Virtues 
we put on to make the better Figure in their Eyes, 
keep us in Humour with ourſelves, 


I ſpeak it without Affectation or Vanity, that no 
Man has applied more affiduouſly than myſelf to the 
Study of the Fair Sex; and J aver it with the greateſt 
Simplicity of Heart, that I have not only found the 
moſt engaging and moſt amiable, but alſo the moſt 
generous and moſt heroic Qualities amongſt the La- 
dies; and that I have diſcovered more of Candour, 
Diſintereſtedneſs, and Fervour in their Friendſhips, 
than in thoſe of our own Sex, though I have been 
very careful, and particularly happy, in the Choice 
of my Acquaintance, 


My Readers will, I dare ſay, obſerve, and indeed 
I deſire they ſhould, a more than ordinary Zeal for 
inculcating a high Eſteem of, and a ſincere Attach- 
ment to, the Fair. What I propoſe from it is, to 
rectify certain Notions,-which are not only deſtruc- 
tive of all Politeneſs, but, at the ſame Time, detri- 
mental to Society, and incompatible with the Dig- 
nity of Human Nature. Theſe have, of late Years, 
ſpread much amongf thoſe who aſſume to themſelves 


the Title of fine Gentlemen; and, in Conſequence 
thereof, 
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thereof, talk with great Freedom of thoſe from whom 
fhey are in no Danger of being called toan Account. 
There is ſo much of Baſeneſs, Cowardice, and Con- 
temptof Truth in this Way of treating thoſe who are 
alone capable of making us truly and rationally hap- 
py, that, to conſider the Crime, muſt be ſufficient to 
make a reaſonable Man abhor it. Levity is the beſt 
Excuſe for a tranſient Slip of this Kind; but to perſiſt 
in it is evidently deſcending from our own Species, 


and, as faras we are able, putting on the Brute, 


Fram'd to give Joy, the lovely Sex are een ; 
Beauteous their Form, and heawvnly in their Mien. 
Silent, they charm the pleas d Bebolder's Sight; 
And, ſpeaking, firike us with a new Delight : 
Words, when pronounc'd by them, bear each a Dart; 
Ir vad our E ars, and wound us to the Heart. 
To no ill Ends the glorious Paſſion feays ; 

By Lowe and Honour bound, the Youth obeys : 
Till, by his Service won, the grateful Fair 
Conſents, in Time, to eaſe the Lover's Care, 
Seals all his Hopes ; and, in the bridal Kiſs, 
Gives him a Title to untainted Bliſs. 


I chooſe to put an End to my Lecture on Palite- 
neſs here, becauſe, having ſpoke of the Ladies, I 


would not deſcend again to any other Subject. In 


the Current of my Diſcourſe, I have taken Pains to 
ſhew the Uſe and Amiableneſs of that Art which 
this Treatiſe was written to recommend ; and have 
drawn, in as ſtrong Colours as I was able, thoſe 
Soleciſms in Behaviour, which Men, either through 


Giddineſs, or a wrong Turn of * are 
molt likely to commit, 


Vo. l. | T Perhaps 
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Perhaps the grave may think I have made Polite- 
neſs too important a Thing, from the Manner in 
which I have treated it; yet, if they will but reflect, 
that a Stateſman, in the moſt Auguſt Aſſembly, a 
Lawyer of the deepeſt Talents, and a Divine of the 
greateſt Parts, muſt, notwithſtanding, have a large 
Share of Politeneſs, in order to engage the Attention, 
and bias the Inclinations of his Hearers, before he 
can perſuade them; they'll be of another Opinion; 
and confeſs, that ſome Care is due to acquiring that 
Quality which muſt ſet off all the reſt, 


The gayer Part of my Readers may probably find 
Fault with thoſe Reſtraints which may reſult from 
the Rules I have here laid down ; but I would have 
theſe Gentlemen remember, that I point out a Way 
whereby, without the 'Trouble of Study, they may 
be enabled to make no deſpicable Figure in the 
World ; which, on mature Deliberation, I flatter 
myſelf they wall think no ill Exchange. The La- 
dies will, I hope, repay my Labours, by not being 
diſpleaſed with this Offer of my Service. And thus, 
having done all in my Power towards making Folks 
agreeable to one another, I am pleaſed with the 


Hopes of having procured a favourable Reception 
for myſelf. | | 


When gay Petronius, to correct the Age, 

Gave Way, of old, to his ſatyric Rage ; 

This motley Form he for his Writings choſe, 
Aud chequer'd lighter Verſe with graver Proſe, 
When, with juſt Malice, he defign'd to ſhow 
Hew far unbounded Vice, at laſt, would go ; 
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In Proſe wwe read the execrable Tale," 
And ſee. the Face of Sin without a Veil. 
But when his Soul, by ſome ſoft Theme inſpir'd, 
The Aid of tuneful Poetry requir'd ; 
His Numbers with peculiar Sweetneſs ran, 
And, in his eaſy Verſe, . we ſee the Man: 
Learn'd, without Pride; of Taſte correct, yet free] 
Alike from Niceneſs, ad from Pedantry ; 
Careleſs of Wealth, yet liking decent Shoaw : 
In fine, by Birth a Wit, by Trade a Beau. 
Freely he cenſur'd a licentious Age : 
And him 1 copy, though auith chafter Page; 
Expoſe the Evils in which Brutes delight, 
And ſhew how eaſy tis to be polite ; 
Exhort our erring Youth . to mend in Time, 
Aud Lectures give for Mem y' Sake, in Rhyme; ; 
Teaching this Ar 1 paſe thro' Life at Eaſe, 
Pleas'd in ourſelves, while all around we pleaſe. 
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The Right Honourable 


The EARL of 


CHOLMONDELEY. 


My Lox p, 


HE Men of LtTTEeRs feem to 

have well conſulted their own Re- 
putationand Intereſt, when they threwoff 
the illiberal Reſerve, which hadlongkept 
them at a Diſtance from the converiible 
Partof Mankind, and ſecluded them from 
the high Advantages of that excellent 
School, which we call the Palite World. 
For it is a free and open Commerce with 
People of Diſtinction and cultivated Abili- 
ties, which gives the true Embelliſhment 
to Senſe, and renders the Attainments of 
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the Scholar conducive to the Purpoſes of 
Elegance and Delight, 


That Freedom of Debate, and Diverſi- 
ty of Topics, which adorn the Conver- 
ſations of Men of Rank and polite Litera- 
ture, will give his Mind a generous En- 
largement, and open to him delightful 
Scenes of Knowledge, at onceawakening 
the Imagination and informing the Un- 
derſtanding. From their Diſquiſitions he 
will learn what is beautiful in the Pro- 
ductions of Art; from their Demeanor, 
what is comely in Manners. For where 
the Advantages of Birth and Station are 
united with liberal Accompliſhments, 
there is the Seat of Elegance, and the 
Standard of Politeneſs. | 


Though the Quickneſs of familiar 
Diſcourſe admit not of an Attention to 
that Accuracy, which is required in 
Writing ; yet there is in theſe exalted In- 
tercourſes, a certain ſuperior Spirit and 

— Eloquence; which is, perhaps, a 
etter Help to the Improvement of Style, 
and a more enlivening Model ſor Imita- 
tion, 
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tion, than the cold Efforts of the Cloſet 
were ever able to produce. Thoſe happy 
Turns, and emphatical ſprightly Phraſes, 
which are ſtruck out by the Heat of ani- 
mated Converſation, and that genteel 
graceful Dignity of Expreſſion, which is 
peculiar to thoſe who move in the higher 
Spheres of Life, will catch the Ear of 
him who is familiarly accuſtomed to 
them, and ſteal, in ſome Degree, into his 
own Diction. For as our Senſes naturally 
retain the Print of the Images, which are 
commonly preſented to them ; ſo our 
Language almoſt unavoidably takes a 
Tincture from thoſe, with whom we 
uſually converſe. Theſe Effects are ſo 
conſtant, that we ſeldom fail to diſcover 
by a Man's Writings, with what kind or 
Society be has ä mixed. 


I muſt add; . in theſe high Scenes 
of Obſervation, there are frequently ſuch 
lucky Hints thrown out, as prove a fruit- 
ful Source of Thoughts and Imagination, 
which would never have occurred to him 
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in the ſtudious Hour, or in the Company 
of meaner Spirits. 


Theſe, My LoRD, are ſome of the Ad- 
vantages, which Men of elevated Charac- 
ter and refined Genius, communicate to 
him who is honoured with their Intima- 
cy, and whoſe Mind is ſuſceptible of the 
Impreſſions. They raiſe him, as it were, 
above himſelf, giving him to enjoy ſome 
Share of their Spirit, and darting a Light 
into his Breaſt, from that Fire which en- 
flames their own 


 Ryaſe lumen de lumine ſuo accendunt. 


If, under the Incitement of theſe ani- 
mating Influences, he ſhould try to diſ- 
play the Beauties of Delicacy; the Great- 
neſs of the Encouragement may, in ſome 
meaſure, juſtify the Boldneſs of the At- 
jempt ; though it will be far from excuſ- 
ing 'the unſucceſsful Execution. And 
ſhould he happen not to fail; he can claim 
no other Merit, but that of a faithful 
Relator; ſince his Pretenſions go no far- 


ther 
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ther than to give them back the Images 
of their own Minds. 


With this View the following Ess Av 
was undertaken ; which is here, with a 
warm Senſe of Gratitude, addreſſed to 
Your LoxDSHIT ; Whoſe Indulgence 
lifted me up to that Experience of Lite, 
and Obſervation on Tafte and Manners, 


which gave Birth to this Deſign, ſuppli- 


ed me with Materials, and was the only 
Foundation, on which I could build any 
Hopes of Succeſs, 


I am, My Lox, with the utmoſt De- 
ference and Reſpect, 


Your LoRD$SHIP's 
Moſt Obedient 
and moſt obliged 


Humble Servant, 


NATHANAEL LANCASTER. 
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PREFACE. 


MIDST the Variety of Compoſitions, 

with which the Learned of this Nation 
have enriched the Republic of Letters, we ſtill 
want a Treatiſe upon that Quality, which gives 
the finiſhing Touches to the Culture of the 
Underſtanding, and diffuſes the fineſt Delights 
through the Commerce of Human Lire. 


Though in the celebrated Performances of 
our moſt elegant Writers, we meet with many 
maſterly Strokes, and beautiful Obſeryations 
upon ĩt; yet, lying widely ſcattered in various 
intermitted Speculations, they have not that 


Efficacy, which reſults from a regular Plan 
and connected Syſtem. 


But if all that occurs were brought into one 
entire View, and ranged in the beſt Order; 
many Things would ſtill be wanting to com- 
plete the Work, and give us that Fulneſs of 
Satisfaction, which we ſhould have received, 


had 
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had they entered profeſſedly upon the Subject. 


Therefore, as it is impoſſible not to admire 
what they have done; it is natural to wiſh 
they had done more, and anticipated the Ne- 
ceſſity of any farther Enquiries. 


This Omiſſion, it has been ſaid, was owing 
to an Opinion, for ſome Time too ſucceſs- 
fully propagated— That He only, who had 
attained the high Accompliſhment, was equal 
to the Taſk; and that to undertake the Sub- 
ject, carried with it an Air of arrogating the 
Character. This was an Obſtruction not to 
be furmounted by the cautious Candidate for 
literary Fame; ſince the very Attempt to ob- 
tain, mult nnavoidably fruſtrate, his Hopes of 
public Approbation. 


If the Author of the following Ess av had 
been perſuaded, either that this Opinion had 
any Foundation in Truth, or was ſtill gene- 
rally received'; the ſame reſtraining” Conſide- 
rations would have kept him in the ſame 
Bounds. But ſince he finds it has now no 
longer the Countenance of Numbers, and is 
fatisfied it never had the Authority of Reaſon, 
he hopes he may endeavour to explain the 
Nature, and Wuftrate the Beauties of DRLI- 
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ce, without the Imputation of aſſuming to 
himfelf the Glory of the Attainment. 


A Man may certainly be qualified to de- 
ſcribe a Character in his Cloſet, though he 
cannot act up to it in Life: As we often find 
Men well verſed in the Theory of an Art, 
and able to point out its ſeveral Excellencies, 
who want either Faculties or Attention to 
reach the Practice. The Talents are founded 
upon different Principles; and the one may 


ſubſiſt without the other, in the higheſt Per- 
fection. 


If this be not allowed; the Poet as well as 
the Hiſtorian, muſt be poſſeſſed of every 
great Quality, which he paints with Accuracy, 
or traces with Diſcernment. And when we 
find him ſucceſsful in deſcribing the Exploits 
of an Hero, we muſt conclude, that he is 
himſelf no leſs expert in the military Art, and 
endued with equal Magannimity. But it can- 
not be denied that there has been many a 
Writer capable of drawing up an Army, and 
fighting a Battle in all the Propriety and Vi- 
gour of Language, who had confeſſedly as 
little Addreſs to conduct the one, as Courage 


to attempt the other in the Field of Action.— 
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— ug melior, ſed frigida bell 
Dextera 


And why ſhould the Poſſeſſion of the Qua- 
lity be thought more requiſite in the Diſplay 
of DeLicacy ? This is ſo far from appearing 
evident, that it ſeems rather to be, in ſome 
Reſpects, a kind of diſqualifying Circum- 
ſtance. It is not improbable, that the fine 
Senſations in the Soul of him, who has at- 
tained to this high Refinement, might prevent 
him from doing full Juſtice to his own Ac- 
compliſhments; for DELicacy is always 
found to withdraw itſelf from every thing that 
has the leaſt Appearance of Vanity. But if 
this Obſtruction could be got over; yet when 
it is known to be his own Picture, which he 
. Exhibits to View, it may be looked upon as 
the Repreſentation of Features and Linea- 
ments heightened by Self- regard and the Biaſs 
of a partial Judgment. 


But though the Attainment of the Quality 
is not requiſite in the Writer; yet it is eſſen- 
tially neceſſary that he ſhould be intimately 


acquainted with thoſe, in whom it 1s found 
to exiſt. 


This 
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This is the Source from whence he muſt 
draw not only the Materials for his Work, 
but the Ability of carrying it into Execution. 
For it is only by frequent Intercourſes with 
Men of Rank, and polite Acquirements, that 
he can wear himſelf into that Caſt of Senti- 
ment and Expreſſion, which the Dignity of 
his Subject indiſpenſably demands. 


It has been the Author's Fortune, to be 
admitted into thoſe high Scenes of Improve- 
ment, and to have long been honoured with 
the Acquaintance of Perſons, not leſs diſtin- 
guiſned by the Refinement of their Abilities, 
than the Eminence of their Station. 


On this Foundation he builds his Hopes. it 
On the Encouragement of fuch Advantages 9 
he reſts his Apology for the Undertaking; 
neither vainly aſſuring himſelf, that he has 
been able to make a right Uſe of the Oppor- 
y tunities, nor meanly courting the Reader's 
j- Favour, by profeſſing a very low Opinion of 
y his Performance. He chooſes rather freely 
d to confefs, he has here exerted his beſt Endea- 
vours, and entirely ſubmits himſelf to the 
Deciſion of the Public, 
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If he ſhould be judged unequal to the 
Taſk ; yet (he is inclined to think) the Defign 
may not be altogether uſeleſs. Though the 
Plant did not thrive where it firſt ſprung ; 
yet being removed to a better Soil, it may 
gain new Vigour, and advance to Maturity. 


But whatever be the Event; it will be at- 
tended with this agreeable Reflexion; that he 
has not ſpent his Hours in trifling Amuſe- 
ments, but in Diſquiſitions of a ſerious Nature 
and real Concernment to Mankind. Certainly 
we were intended for ſome farther Satisfacti- 

ons, than the Attainment of ſuch Things only, 
as are barely neceſſary to the Support of our 
Being. We have Faculties adapted to the 
Enjoy ment of refined Delights: Thoſe Delights 
muſt therefore be relative to Human Life 
which would prove a very inſipid Poſſeſſion, 
without this heightening Reliſh of Exiſtence. 
The animal Functions might, indeed, be car- 
ried on; but ſcarce with any Joy beyond what 
the Brutes themſelves experience. The ele- 
gant Pleaſures of Imagination, the enlivening 
Satisfactions of liberal Knowledge, and all the 
ſweet Effects of the amiable Paſſions, would be 
entirely ſet aſide, and the rational Part of the 
| Creation 
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Creation abandoned to the low Employment 
of gratifying the coarſeſt Appetites in the 
coarſeſt Manner. Slender and ſordid would 
be the Intercourſes of the Friend and Compa- 
nion; if Friend and Companion could then 
be found: Social Pleaſure would degenerate 
into Savage Merriment ; and decent Familiari- 
ty into deteſtable Freedoms ; were they not 
under the Controul and Guidance of this re- 
ſtraining Quality. 


But the Pleaſure ariſing from the Cultiva- 
tion of this Accompliſhment, is not the only 
Circumſtance, which recommends it to our 
Regard : For whilſt it improves our Joys, it 
refines our Morals, by cheriſhing thoſe fine 
Emotions in the Soul, which create an Abhor- 
rence of every thing that is baſe and irregular, 
and prepare the Way for the eaſier Impreſſions 
of Virtue and Honour, The Taſte of Beauty 
in the lower kind, leads naturally to the high- 
er: And the Love of Harmony in exterior 
Things, is a good Step towards the Reliſh 
of what is graceful and amiable in the in- 
ward Principles of the Heart. 


W hoever, therefore, undertakes the Cauſe 
of DzELIcacy, is engaged, at the ſame Time, 
U 2 in 
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in the Support of Virtue, and conſults the 
Happineſs of every individual Member of So- 
ciety. For the Manners of the Great are fo 
conſtantly copied by their Inferiors, that when 
a right Senſe of Order and Decency prevails 
among the former, it will not be altogether 
wanting in the latter. The Spirit of Refine- 
ment ſtops not where it was firſt raiſed, but is 
caught from Breaſt to Breaſt: And though 
it operate with the greateſt Efficacy where 
it finds the beſt Materials; yet, in ſome De- 
gree, it is communicated to the whole Body 
of the People. 


It is the Deſign of the Author to ſet theſe 
Points in a clear Light; and to demonſtrate, 
that Elegance of Taſte, and Refinement of 
Manners, are the proper Objects of a rational 
Purſuit, illuſtrious Ornaments to Human Na- 
ture, and leading Characters to a virtuous and 
moral Conduct. And if his Endeavours 
ſhould fall far beneath the Dignity of the 
Subject; he hopes, however, they may be 
conſidered as a Teſtimony of his warm Re- 
gard, and of the Deference and Honour he 
thinks due to thoſe elevated Characters, un- 
der whoſe Influence we behold Arts and In- 
Senuity — Lite underſtood, and 

Britain 
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Britain aſpiring to the Reputation of Attic 
Elegance and Roman Urbanity. And though 
her Advances may not, perhaps, keep Pace 
with the Eagerneſs of our Wiſhes; yet this 
ſhould rather animate than diſcourage her Pro- 
greſs: Since it is obſervable, that the extra- 
ordinary Aſſiduity and Skill neceſſarily em- 
ployed to raiſe and perfect the Poliſh of the 
Nobler Gems, is amply compenſated by that 
Admiration and Pleaſure, which reſult from 
the Superior Luſtre, ; 
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T H E 
PLAN of the whole WORK, 


THE General Deſign of this Undertaking 

is, to explain the Nature, trace out the 
Standard, and recommend the Cultivation, of that 
Quality, which, in our Language, is marked © 
aut by the Denomination of DELicacy. 


The Work is carried on by way of Dialogue, 
and opens with the Characters of two Gentlemen, 
who keep up the full Enjoyment of thoſe Satisfac- 
tions, which ariſe from the Harmony of Friend- 
ſhip; though, in ſome Reſpetts, the Turn of 
their Minds is extremely different. 


The one is a warm Admirer of Elegance in 
Arts and Manners, and ts perpetually contending 
for the Neceſſity of cultivating a refined Taſte. | 
The other thinks, that good Senſe and Virtue are 


ſufficient Recommendations, and ſtand in need of 
no adventitious Ornaments, 
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The Converſation begins with a Diſpute con- 
cerning the Origin of Society, which, the Author 
U 4 apprehends, 
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apprebends, will not be eſteemed an improper In- 
troduction to a Work of this kind; fince all the 
Embelliſhments of Life are undeniably derived 
from our Aſſociations. 


In the Second Dialogue, the Meaning of the 
Word Dericacy is explained, agreeably to what 
feems the genuine Acceptation of it amongſt our 
moſt approved Writers. —T he Nature of the 
Quality, the Criteriom by which it is aſcertained, 
the Objections made to the Cultivation of refined 
Taſte and Paſſion, and the Uſe and Pleaſure ari- 
ing from it, are diſtinfily examined, 


The next treats of the Riſe of elegant Arts and 
Manners, enquires from what Source, it is maſt 
probable, they derived their Original; and though 
the former may have firſt riſen in a Free-State, 

whether the Monarchical Form be not a more 
proper Nurſery for the latter. This Enquiry is 
followed by a Compariſon between the Ancients 
and Moderns with reſpect ts the Delicacy * 
Good-breebing. 


The Fourth examines what it is, which conſti- 
tutes Delicacy in Writing. And enquires into 
the Characters of ſeveral Greek and Roman Au- 

thors, ſo far as relates to the Subject of this Eflay ; 
| in 
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in which Reſpect, Virgil is allowed to have 
greatly ſurpaſſed Homer. This opens the Way 
to ſome Obſervations upon the Court of Auguf- 
tus, and the Advances, which were made in 


Elegance and Politeneſs under the Influence of 
that accompliſhed Prince, 


The Fifth is a Diſſertation npon the Riſe and 
Progreſs of Refinement in the Language, Compo- 
fitions, and Manners of the Engliſh Nation, 


The Sixth conſiders thoſe Qualities, which con- 
ſtitute Delicacy in a Public Speaker; and to 
what Degree it ſeems to bave riſen in this Coun- 
try he ber the Flowers of ancient Rhetoric 
and Elocution, are preferable to plain good Senſe 
and Argument; beyond which Point, the Engliſh 
Eloquence 7s ſaid ſcarce to aſpire. This Con- 
verſation is cloſed with ſome Reflexions upon the 
Power of fine Language; which is compared to 
that of Muſic, and fſhewn to be, in ſome Re- 
ſpelts, femilar, in the Effects it produces, 


The Seventh treats of that Faculty in the Art 
of Painting, which 1s called Grace, and points 
out thoſe Maſters, who have been moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by this Quality. : 

| The 
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The Four ſucceeding Dialogues exhibit the 
Character of an accompli ſned Gentleman, and dif- 

play his Condu# in the various Scenes of Life and 
Converſation; ſhewing, at the ſame Time, that 
the trueſt and higheſt Refinement conſiſts in the 
Purity of Morals; and that Virtue is the moſt 
illuſtridus Ornament of Human Nature. 


In Contraſt to this Repreſentation of Elegance 
and Sanfity of Manners, is exhibited the View 
of an impure and uncultivated Demeanor; that 
the Beauty of the one, and the Deformity of the 
other, may appear in a ſtronger Point of Light, 
by the Neighbourhoed of its contrary Character. 


The Next Dialogue touches upon the peculiar 
Charms of Female Elegance, and ſhews with 
what a ſuperior Luſire DeLicacy manifeſts 
itſelf in the Sex, which is tempered with a 
purer Flame, and formed with a quicker Senſi- 


bility, and higher Reliſa of every Ornament and 
Grace, 


The Laſt Converſation recommends the farther 
Cultivation of this Accompliſhment, and enquires 
whether the Advances, we have made in it, are 
equal to thoſe of à neighbouring Nation; and 


if 
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if not, to what Cauſe the Difference may be 
aſcribed. 


The Eſſay ends with a Diſſertation on thoſe 
Deities, which were ſaid, by the Ancients, to 
be the Source of all that is amiable and pleaſing, 
to diſpenſe Fuſtneſs of Taſte, Love of Beauty, 
and that Happineſs of Manners, which adorns 
and enlivens Merit, and is a proper Attendant 
upon Senſe and Learning: For which Reaſon 
they uſually repreſented the Graces in the Train 
of the God of Wiſdom, 
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DELICACY. 


„ Alt... A. — — 


DIALOGUE I. 


HILOCLES is one of thoſe few, who can 
be chearful and employed, without having 
Recourſe to the Buſineſs or Diverſions of the 
World. He has a warm Imagination, tempered 
with an excellent Underſtanding, both which he 


has improved by a Judicious Mixture of Reading 
and Converſation, 


Though his Inclination has led him into Retire- 
ment; his Talents qualify him for making a Figure 
in the active Scenes of Life. Vet, at the ſame Time, 
it muſt be confeſſed, there is a certain natural Deli- 
7 in the Frame of his Mind, which would have 

rendered 


| 
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rendered him leſs ſerviceable in Buſineſs, than others 
of inferior Abilities without the ſame Refinement 
of Temper. He is arrived to that Period of Life, 
when the Powers of the Mind are in their trueſt 
Vigour: And having converfed at large long enough 
to give him a thorough Knowledge of Mankind, 

he has narrowed his F riends, as wel] as Acqugint= 
ance, deſiring but few of either. 


The Spot he has choſen for his Retirement is 
within a convenient Diſtance of the Town, yet not 
ſo near as to want any Advantages of the Country, 
He js a profeſſed Admirer of what he calls Refined 
Simplicity, and diſcovers that Chaſtity of Taſte, not 
only in his Judgment of the fine Arts, but in his 
Houſe, his Furniture, his Equipage ; and in ſhort, 
throughout the whole Conduct and Cfconomy of 
his Life. 


Ata ſmall Diftance from his Houſe ſtands a Wood 
which has ſomany natural Beauties attending it, that, 
with a very inconſiderable Expence, and by judici- 
ouſly humouring the Genius of the Place, he has 
made it one of the moſt delightful Scenes imaginable, 
In the Center he has erected a little Temple, the 
Materials of which are cheap and common; yet they 
are choſen with ſuch Judgment, and thrown together 
with ſuch Art, that perhaps the moſt coſtly Orna- 
ments could not have produced any thing more plea- 
ſing to a juſt Eye. It is covered with Thatch, and 
paved with Pebbles; and the Pillars are nothing more 
than the Trunks of ſome old Oaks, which grew upon 

the 
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the Spot. But the Plan is fo happily deſigned, and 
ſo neatly executed; and the ſeveral Parts are faq 
harmoniouſly proportioned to each other, as well 
as to the whole, that it forms one of the moſt 
agreeable Structures I ever beheld, | 


Ta this favourite Scene P/zlocles retires, whenever 
he would enjoy himſelf or his Friend without Inter- 
ruption. And here it was that Sophronius found him 
in his Evening Meditations, having been informed at 
his Houſe, that he was taking a Walk in the Wood. 


Sapbronius and Philocles have long lived together 
in the ſtricteſt Intimacy, and moſt unreſerved Com- 
munication of Sentiments. Sophronius has a juſt, 
rather than a lively Imagination, His Senſe is ſtrong, 
but improved more by the Force of his own Reflexi- 
ons, than by Books ; for he has thought much more 
than he has read, Not that he is unacquainted with 
the capital Authors, both Ancient and Modern; but 
it is his Maxim, that “ Books have made more 
< Fools than ever Nature deſigned.” Truth is the 
ſingle Aim of his Enquiries; and to ſtrew her Paths 
with Flowers, is, he thinks, to retard rather than 
to forward the Progreſs towards her. "The Mind is 
amuſing herſelf with little artificial Beauties in the 
Way, whilft ſhe ſhould be puſhing forward to the 
End of her Journey. In ſhort, as he is naturally of 
a phlegmatic Conſtitution, he declares againſt En- 
thuſiaſm of every Sort, eſteeming her as the worſt 
Enemy that Truth has to fear. He frequently rallies 


Pbilocles upon this Article; whom he thinks, upon 
| many 
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many Occaſions, eſpecially where the fine Arts are 
concerned, a downright Viſionary. 


After the general Compliments had paſſed between 
theſe two Friends How, ſaid Sopbronius ſmiling, 
ſhall I anſwer it to the Dryad of theſe Groves, for 
thus breaking in upon the Contemplations of her 
Votary; when, perhaps, ſhe is even now expecting 
you under ſome venerable Oak, or favourite Elm ? 


However romantic you may affect to think me in 

my Amours, replied Philacles, you do not, in good 
Earneſt, I hope, believe me ſo ill a Judge of real 
Happineſs, as to imagine me capable of thinking I 
could exchange the Pleaſures of Friendſhip for any 
more valuable Enjoyment. No, Scphronius! as great 
an Admirer as I am of theſe Beauties of Nature, ſhe 
is no where ſo charming to me, as in her moral 
Operations, and that Harmony ſhe produces from 
focial Concord. 


Were I to have traced the Genealogy of Friend- 
ſip, returned Sophronius, I ſhould hardly have ex- 
pected to find Nature her Parent. It ſeems to me 
much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe this Union derived 
from Neceflity and Convenience, or ſome other 
Principle ariſing from our Wants and Imperfections, 
than any implanted Biaſs in our Frame, previous 
to thoſe uneaſy Feelings. The State of Nature 
could not have admitted of this refined Commerce; 

fince every Individual, at that Period, muſt have 


had a ſeparate and oppolite Intereſt, h 
It 


It is for that Reaſon, among others, anſwered 
Pbilocles, why J think it improbable, that ſuch a 
State ſhould ever have exiſted. There is in our 
Frame ſo ſtrong a Biaſs, ſuch an irreſiſtible Ten- 
dency to unite in the ſocial Circle, that we muſt 
either ſuppoſe Mankind formed originally with Af. 
fections very different from what appear in them at 
preſent, or give up the Notion of this barbarous 
State, as an abſurd and groundleſs Suppoſition, 


It is not to be wondered, ſaid Sophronius, that the 
firſt View of this rude State ſhould ſtartle a Mind, 
which has been accuſtomed to a regular Community, 
and has formed its Ideas of Truth from familiar Ap- 
pearances of improved Nature. But it is very eaſy 
to miſtake Habits for Affections, and aſcribe to the 
direct Impulſe of Nature, what is, in reality, owing 
to the Maturity of Time, and the Diſcipline of 
many Generations. Societies have been long eſtab- 
liſhed: Uſe has taugũt us the Advantages, that are 
derived from them; and therefore we fancy that 
Men. fall naturally — unavoidably i into Aſſociati- 
ons, when the Truth is, they are only inelined to 
be ſociable from Practice, rather than from any im- 
mediate Incitement of Nature, or the Love of their 
Species. Look back upon the Accounts which Poets, 
Philoſophers, and Hiſtorians give of Mankind in the 
Infancy of the World; and you will have a View 
very inconſiſtent with a Principle of friendly Union 
and ſocial Coalition. They deſcribe them not only 
without Arts and Sciences, but without Habitations, 

Vor. I. X Laws, 
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Laws, or even Language itſclf, and feeding upon 


the raw Herbage, like their fellow Brutes, the Te- 
nants of the ſame Shade and Paſture. I remember 
a Paſſage in Cicero, where he ſpeaks to this Purpoſe 
of the firſt Race of Mortals [a]. And Horace [b], 
as well as Lucretius [e], you know, talk of them 
exactly in the ſame Manner. | 


In ſhort, all the Records of Antiquity affirm, that, 
in the firſt Ages, the Conceptions of Mankind, their 
Manners and Diſpoſitions, were rude, barbarous, and 
brutal; that their Attainments went no higher than 
ſatisſying, at any rate, the coarſe Demands of their 
unreſtrained Appetites : And thus, being under no 
Controul in the Gratification of their ſelfiſh Paſſions, 
they ran into the moſt violent Exceſſes, and were 


perpetually invading and ſeizing each other's Pro- 
perty. This is the deſpicable Figure Mankind make 
in the ſeveral ancient Pictures of their original State. 


I acknowledge, ſaid Philocles, that this was the 
Doctrine of the Epicureans ; but the Principles of a 


particular Set cannot be looked upon as the Standard 


[a] Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cam in agris homines, beſtiarum 
more vagabantur : nec quidquam ratione animi, ſed pleraque viribus 
corporis ad miniſtrabant. Non jus æquabile, quicquid utilitatis haberet, 
acceperat, &c. Cicxxo de Invent, lib. i. 

Ii] Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum & turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque itz porro 
Pugnabant armis, &c. Hon. Sat. lib. i. 
[! — Nemora atque cavas montes ſylvaſque colebant, 
Et frutices inter condebant ſquallida membra. LycaxT. 
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of Antiquity. It is uſual with the learned, when 
they are endeavouring to eſtabliſh ſome favourite 
Hypotheſis, to pick out a Paſſage from a Greek or 
Roman Author, that happens to co-incide with the 
Notion to be advanced, and then argue from it, as 
a received Principle among the Ancients. Superficial 
Reaſoners and minute Philoſophers may be thus 
deceived; but Sophronius, I am ſure, is not fo 
eaſily impoſed upon. And if he had been in the 
Humour, he could have drawn up a long Liſt of 
claſſical Names, to throw into the Scale againſk 
thoſe he juſt now mentioned, What think you of 
the Golden Age, when 


| Nay, interpoſed Sophronius, if you are for ſoarin 


to the airy Regions of Romance, I will not endea- 


your to attend your Flight. I can follow you well 
enough, whilſt you keep within the humble Paths of 
ſober Reaſoning ; but the Towerings of an heated 
Imagination ate much too elevated for my Reach. 


Have Patience, good Sophronius / I was only 
going to mention what ſome of the Ancients have 
thought concerning the State of Man, when he was 
yet new to Being, and freſh from the Hands of his 
Creator. The Deſcription Ovid gives of his Situa- 
tion, in that firſt Period of his Exiſtence, ſeems 
(ſome poetical Embelliſhments excepted) ſuch as, 
were we to reaſon @ priori, we ſhould conclude he 


was placed in, The firſt Characteriſtie he gives of 
it is Innocence — 


Te X 2 Firſt 
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[4] Firſt roſe a golden Age ! the human Mind 

To Faith's fair Rules ſpontaneous then inclin'd, 

« Unforc'd by Puniſhment, unaw'd by Fear: 

% Mar's Words were fimple, and his Soul fincere," 


| Seneca likewiſe gives an Account of the State of 
Nature, as it ſtood in Saturn's Reign, exactly con- 
formable to this Notion of ſocial Virtue being then 
exerciſed in all its Purity [e] — 


Nor does. it ſeem in the leaſt improbable, that 
ſuch a Happineſs might once have been the Lot of 
Mortals; though their preſent degenerate State is ſo 
different from it, as to need the ſtrongeſt Reſtraints, 


"041 Aurea prima ata eſt ætas, quæ, vindice nullo, 
- Sponte ſui fine lege fidem rectumque colebat: 
Pana metuſque aberant, &c, | 

[-] © Tune illa virgo, numinis magni dea, 

66 Juftitia, cœlo miſſa, cum ſanctã Fide, 
& Terras regebat mitis. Humanum genus 
«c Non bella norant — c.“ 

Then Juftice, Virgin pun, of ſovereign Power, 
With ſacred Faith, attendant Handmaid, ſent 
To this our Globe, Dominion held o'er Men, 
And rul'd with abſolute, but gentle Sway. 
Unheard was Diſcord's Voice, and Din of War, 
The Clath of Arms, and Trumpet's direful Sound. 
Nor Walls, nor Bulwarks, Cities yet had rais'd: 
Pervious and ſafe each unfenc'd Entrance lay. 
Peculiar Rights were then unknown to Men; 
One commion Stock ſupply'd the friendly Race, 
The teeming Earth pour'd, out her fruitful Stores 
Spontaneous to her Sans kind Parent ſhe, 

And tender Guardian | pious Children they! a 
SENECA, Trag. Octav. AR, ii Is 


to 
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to keep up any tolerable Degree of Order in the 
World. The Luſt of Avarice and Ambition now 
indeed divide Mankind, and deſtroy their mutual 
Harmony. But before Covetouſneſs crept into the 
World; before Men had any Temptation to invade 
the Rights of Equality; when Titles, Diſtinctions, 
and Pre- eminences were yet unknown; why might 
not a Number of People have lived together in 
Amity, enjoying every thing in common, and 
content with the natural Products of the Earth in 
ſome happy Climate? 


Becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the Nature of hu- 
man Creatures, anſwered Sophrontus, that any Num- 
ber of them ſhould live together in Concord, with- 
out the Curb of Government. Had we come into 
the World with ſuch Diſpoſitions, as our firſt Parents 
are ſaid to have poſſeſſed before their Fall; then in- 
deed thoſe tranquil Joys, which have (it ſhould 
ſeem) flouriſhed only in Song, might have exiſted 
in reality, But as to their unhappy Offspring, born, 

as they are; with depraved Appetites, and inordi- 
nate Self. Paſſions, it is abſolutely impoſſible, that 
either Order, Peace, or Juſtice could ever have pre- 
vailed amongſt them, without the Aid of ſome re- 
ſtraining Force. Let a Man fairly examine Hu- 
man Nature, the Tendency and Effects of our Paſ- 
ſions; and he muſt allow this to be the Caſe. 


It is in vain to produce any Authority againſt the 
Nature of Things; and leaſt of all, that of the Poets. 
They, you know, are not generally the ſtricteſt Rea- 


X 3 ſoners; 
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ſoners; their Aim being rather to pleaſe chan inform. 
And though there is a Thing, which we call Truth 
in their Art; yet, not being tied down to ſevere hi- 
ſtorical Matter of Fact, they are at Liberty to create 
Scanes, which exiſt only in Imagination. But if 
Names are of any Force, I could produce [/] Jo- 
crates, [g] Diodorus, and Numbers of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Ancients, who repreſent the Infancy of the 
World as rude and barbarous, as Hobbs or any of 
the Moderns ſuppoſe it to have been, Seneca, I 
will not deny, ſeems to favour your Opinion : And 
in one of his Epiſtles, the Philoſopher is not leſs 
warm than the Poet, in the Deſcription of a Golden 
Age [h]. But after he had indulged his lively Ge- 
nius in the Sallies of Imagination, Reaſon re aſſumes 
her Seat, and he freely owns, that Philoſophy was 
unknown to the World in that early Period; that it 
was indeed an Age of Innocence, but not of Wil- 
dom; and that the moral Character was not then 
thoroughly underſtood. For Virtue, ſays he, is not 
the Gift of Nature, but the Product of Art, The 
Seeds of it are indeed ſown in our Hearts ; but if 


Tf] Ifocrates, Orat, iii. ad Nicoclem, 
Lg] Diodorvs Siculus, lib, i. 


I] Quamvis egregia illis vita fuerit, & carens fraude, non fuere 
fapientes—Non erant ingenia omnibus conſummata—Non enim dat 
natura virtutem; ars eſt, bonum fieri. L Ignorantia rerum innocentes 
erant. Multùm autem intereſt, utrùm peccare aliquis nolit, an neſ- 
eiat. Deerat illis juſtitia, deerat prudentia, deerat temperantia & for- 
titudo. Omnibus his virtutibus habebat ſimilia quædam rudis vita: 
virtus non contingit animo, nifi inſtituto & edocto, & ad ſummum aſfi, 
duã cogitatione perducto. Ad hoc quidem, ſed fine hoc naſcimur: & 
in optimis quoque antequim erudias, virtutis materia, non virtus eft, 

Szxn, Epiſt. go, 
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they are not cultivated with the utmoſt Diligence 


and Care, they will for ever remain in a A 
and inactive State. 


Does not this Conceſſion entirely demoliſh the fine 
Fabric he had juſt before erected? For ſurely Man- 
kind muſt have been abſolutely incapable of living 
together in ſocial Harmony, whilſt the Mind had not 
yet received that Cultivation, which is requiſite to 
unfold thoſe latent Principles of Virtue ; without 


which, it is impoſſible that Numbers can live toge- 


ther with any Sort of Comfort, or maintain any to- 
lerable Degree of Peace and Order. Cicero ſeems 
clearly to be of this Opinion ; for he derives all ſo- 
cial Concord from the Diſcipline of Philoſophy, 


when he breaks out into a celebrated Rhapſody up- 


on the pleaſing Reflexion [i j. 


If the Truth of Opinions, returned Philocles, were 
to be determined by Antiquity; thoſe, who maintain 
the Sentiments I am contending for, might at leaſt 
go as high for their Authority, as their Oppoſers. 
The Lines I repeated from Ovid ſeem to be copied 
from Heſiod; who, as ſome affirm, was contempo- 
rary with Homer. Though indeed, to trace this No- 
tion of the Golden Age up to it's true Source, we 


muſt look for it in the Moſaical Account of the firſt 


[;] O vitæ philoſophia dux! O virtutis indagatrix, expultrixque 
vitiorum ! Tu urbes peperiſti; tu diſſipatos homines in ſocietatem vitæ 
eonvocaſti; tu eos inter ſe primo domiciliis, deindè conjugiis, tum li. 
terarum et vocum communione junxiſti ; tu inventrix legum, tu may 
giftca morum, & diſciplinz fuiſti ! 

Cicxno, Tulc, Diſp, Ald, Venet, p. 242. 


X 4 State 


State of the World, from whence it ſeems to be de- 
rived. But however, it is certain that the State of 
Nature, as deſcribed by Hobbs and his F ollowers, 
could not have ſubſiſted long enough to be called a 
State, admitting it ever ſubſiſted at all. As it was 
nothing but a Scene of War, Conqueſt muſt either 
have ſoon introduced Subjection; or the Sons of 
Men muſt have been totally extinct. This [&] Lu- 
cretius himſelf admits, and owns that Mankind muſt 
neceſſarily have periſhed under the Inconveniences of 
ſuch a Situation. Now from hence, it ſnould ſeem, 
a ſtrong Reaſon might be drawn, to prove that this 
State of Nature is, at leaſt, as viſionary as the Gol- 
den Age. For tell me, Sophronius, can it be ſuppoſed 
with any Juſtice to the Wiſdom of the ſupreme 
Being, that he placed Mankind originally in a Situ- 
ation, that muſt neceſſarily have defeated the Ends 
of their Creation, and utterly extirpated the whole 
Species from of the F. ace of the Earth f 


To argue, replied Saphronius, againſt the Reality 
of a Fact, from its Conſequences, is hardly a ſafe 
Method of inveſtigating ſpeculative Truths; I 
mean, where the Evidence is ſtrong on the Side of 
the Fact; and the Conſequences are, at beſt, but 
hypothetical. This at leaſt you muſt allow, that 
the Doctrine I contend for, has many great and 
iluſtrious Names on its Side. 


II Genus humanum jam tum foret omne peremptum: 
Nec potuiſſet adhuc perducere lzcla propago. 
Lucret, lib, v. lin, 1025. 


Not 
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Not ſo many, returned Philocles, as might be pro- 
duced on the contrary [IJ. The noble Moraliſt has 
oppoſed it with that Senſe and Spirit, which ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſh his excellent Writings [n]. Mr. 
Locke indeed ſpeaks of a State of Nature, in Con- 
tradiſtinction to civil Societies; and ſeems to think 
it might have exiſted [n]. But then he repreſents 
it, not as a State of Licence and Diſorder, but as 
ſabje& to the Laws of Reafon; which, if I do not 
miſtake, is the very thing which Ovid intended in 
his Deſcription of the Golden Age : For, no doubt, 
when the Poet ſays, Men obſerved the Rules of 
Right and Juſtice without Laws; he muſt mean, 
without thoſe of civil Compact. 


That Mankind are naturally of an uniting ſocial 
Femper, is maintained by Grotius, Puffendorff,, and 
many other great and learned Men, 


Now if their natural Sociability be once admitted; 
the State of Nature, as deſcribed by Hobbs, and 


LI] Nihil eſt tam illuſtre, quam conjunctio inter homines homi- 
num et ipſa caritas generis humani, quæ nata a ſatu, quo à pro- 
creatoribus nati deliguntur, & tota domus conjugio & ſtirps conjungi- 
tur, ſerpfit ſenſim foras cognationibus primim, tum affinitatibus, de- 
inde amicitiis, poſt vicinitatibus, tum civibus, &c. 

Cicer, de Fin. lib, v. edit. Ald. p. 119. 
omnes inter ſe naturali quadam benevolentia continentur. 
Ibid, De Legibus, lib, i. p. 179. 

Conſtituendi vero juris ab illa ſumma lege capiamus exordium; que 
ſeculis omnibus antz nata eſt, quam ſcripta lex ulla, aut quam omnino 
clvitas eſt conſtituta, Ibidem, Leg. i. im initio, 


Ln] Lord Shafteſbury, [a] Treatiſe on Government. 
55 adopted 
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adopted by my Friend, muſt neceſſarily fall to 


Pieces; for moſt certainly they are not compatible. 


Think not then, Sophroninus, (to uſe the Words 
of our ethic Poet) 


Think not, in Nature's State, Men blindly trod: 
The State of Nature was the Reign of God [o]. 


If Mankind, ſaid Sophronius, had been originally 
formed with ſuch an Affection for each other, as to 
be led from thence into Aſſociations; this endear- 
ing Principle muſt have prevented thoſe bloody Vio- 
lences and fatal Quarrels, by which ſuch Numbers 
of the Species are conſtantly diminiſhed. But War 
ſeems to be one of thoſe ſtated Methods, that Provi- 
dence takes to remove the Generations of Men from 
off the Face of the Earth; that there may be room 
for others to take their Turn upon this Stage of Ex- 
iſtence. And indeed, were the deſtructive Conten- 
tions, that ariſe from Ambition and public Reſent- 
ment, entirely to ceaſe ; our Species alone would 
ſoon overſtock the Globe, If therefore it had been 
the Creator's Pleaſure to have formed us with aſtrong 
implanted Senſe of mutual Love; we may preſume, 
the Plan of Providence would have been very differ - 
ent from that, which ſeems now to be eſtabliſhed, 


But ſuppoſe Men were originally framed with this 
amicable Diſpoſition, this Fondneſs for ſocial Inter- 
courſe ; yet, whatever was the Cauſe, it is evident, 


they had ſo far departed from their primæval Virtue, 


Le Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
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that the Hiſtories of every Country repreſent a Period, 
when its Inhabitants were as ſavage and unſocial as 
the State of Nature is deſcribed. If you queſtion the 
Credit of theſe Records; you need go no farther for 
full Conviction, than our Northern Iſlands; in many 
of which the Natives are as little acquainted with 
Order, Diſcipline, and Juſtice, or any of the Vir- 
tues of Humanity, as the very Brute Creation. 
This agrees exactly with the Deſcriptions given us 
of other uncivilized People {till ſubſiſting in the 


Worid. How then do theſe Virtues operate ne- 
ceſſarily upon Mankind ? 


1 I muſt confeſs, replied Philocles, that I have fre- 
quently met with ſuch Deſcriptions; but the Teſti- 
mony of the Authors never appeared to me fo clear, 
as td leave no room to call in queſtion their Veracity, 
From the beſt Information J have been able to ob- 
tain, I am led to believe there is no People upon 
Earth ſo ſavage, as not to have formed ſome kind 
of Society, ſome Sort of Laws, however imper- 
fect, to reſtrain Violences, and puniſh Tranſgreſ- 
ſions. It is abſolutely impoſſible that Men could 
otheryriſe have ſubſiſted, fince the Time they tell 
from their primitive Innocence, 


But let me aſk Sophronius Is not well-being agree- 
able to our Nature ?—* It muſt be allowed.” Tell 
me then, can that be obtained without Society ?— 
« Undoubtedly not.” Society therefore muſt be na- 
tural to us. And if it be; is there nothing within 
us, no impulfive Principle to excite and lead us to 


aſſociate ? 
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affociate? What think you of Pity and Compaſſion ? 
the general Diſlikeof Solitude, andLove of Company ? 
Some T races of them, at leaſt, are found in Men of 
all Ages and Climates. What think you of the 
Powers and Capacities of Speech? Why were they 
given us, if not to be exerciſed? And how can they 
be exerciſed without Society? It is evident too, that 
Nature has implanted in us the Principle of Juſtice : 
But for what Purpoſe, if not for the Uſe of Society? 


It is plain therefore, in every View, that we are 
formed with a Love for our Species; and conſe» 
quently, with ſocial Paſſions. To conſider Mankind 
in any other Light, is, to degrade them even below 
the Beaſts, What a deſpicable Opinion muſt that 
Man entertain of the Order of Beings, to which he 
belongs, what Regard for Virtue !— 


Pardon me, good Philocles, if I cannot forbear in- 
terrupting you. Men of an elevated Spirit are con- 
ſtantly exalting their Species to the Skies, and brand- 
ing all thoſe, who talk more temperately on the Sub- 
jeR, as Enemies to Virtue. But you greatly miſtake 
me, if you imagine I have taken this Side of the 
Queſtion with any Intention to weaken the Cauſe of 
Morality. It is your Way to paint Mankind, as 
your generous Warmth inclines you to wiſh they had 
been formed; whilſt Men of cooler Temper are con- 
tent to view Things as they really are, rather than as 
a falſe, though pleaſing Light may repreſent them, 
They find nothing to ſupport thoſe high Notions you 
entertain of the intrinſic Dignity of the Species, no 

I Principles 
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Principles in Mankind, which lead directly and ne- 
ceſſarily to combining Fellowſhips, Man, ſay they, 
was created frail and weak, ſubject to Wants, which 
in a ſingle Capacity he could not ſupply, and obnoxi- 
ous to Dangers, againſt which his own unaſſiſted 
Arm was not a ſufficient Defence. An Union of 
the Many was therefore formed, as a Remedy for 
the Imbecillity of ſeparate and. Hence Ju- 
ſtice aroſe; and the Rule of Right was aſcertained 
and enforced, as a neceſſary Means to maintain the 
Plan of ſocial Order. - You aſſert, that the Law of 
Equity is an original implanted Principle in the hu- 
man Breaſt, But if I were inclined to diſpute this 
Point with you; I might aſk, what Occaſion would 
there have been for ſuch a Law, if Man had been 
framed with ſo ardent an Affection towards his Spe- 
cies, as you contend for? Where Love reigns in full 
Power, Property cannot be a Subject of Contention. 
So far is ſhe from doing Violence and Wrong, that 
ſhe is ever tender of the Welfare and Intereſt of the 
Object beloved, and even laviſh in her Munificence. 


I do not contend, ſaid Philacles, that the ſocial and 
kind Affections are ſo ſtrong as to ſubdue all the reſt; 
but only that there are ſuch Paſſions in Mankind, in 
Conjunction with others, The Love of our Species 
cannot therefore. be ſaid to ſuperſede the Love of 
Equity : On the contrary, they are entirely compa- 
tible with each other. Nor does it ſeem iu the leaſt 
to follow, that, if the Caſe be as I have ſtated it, 
univerſal Peace and Juſtice. muſt for ever prevail. 
For Man being liable to great Errors, not only from 

the 
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the Miſ-rule of his Paſſions, but the Imperfection 


of his Reaſon, many Occaſions of moral Evil muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe, notwithſtanding the ſocial Af- 
ſections are allowed to exiſt in all the Strength, 
which I contend for, 


But had mutual Affection, returned Sophronius; 
been only a leading Paſſion in us; or had it been 
equally ballanced with Self-regard, all legal Reſtraints 
had been entirely unneceſſary, Man would have been 
in no Danger from the fecret Attempts of Fraud, or 
the bold Attacks of barefaced Oppreſſion; His whole 
Life would have been one continued Scene of Security 
and Happineſs. But the Legiſlators found his real 
State to be quite another Thing. If they did per- 
ceive that Nature had clearly dictated the Law of 
Equity; yet Experience taught them, That the 
« Adminiſtration of that Law was ſo incompetently 
cc and irregularly executed, as to inflame rather 
c than heal the Evils of the undiſciplined State, 
« whilſt there was no common Arbiter to adjuſt 
« and enforce its Operations [p].“ 


Theſe are the Reaſons, which induce me to be- 
lieve, that Dangers and Neceffities gave Birth to the 
Plan of Government. And when Society was eſtab- 
liſhed upon a proper Baſis, and equitable Laws had 
given Security to Mankind, the Community had full 
Experience of its happy Effects. But as Particulars 
ſtill felt many Wants, for which the public Combi- 
nations afforded no Relief; it was natural for them to 


LPI — D, Legat. 
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look 
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look out for a Supply to this Deficiency. The 
moſt obvious ſeems to be private Fellowſhip ; 
which, by an Union of Hearts, and amicable In- 


tercourſes, might procure Enjoyments, which do 
not reſult from general Aſſociations, 


This I take to be the true Source of Friendſhip: 


Nor does it appear to me any Derogation to the 
Lovelineſs of the Affection. For, what but the Im- 


becillity of our Frame gives Riſe to that Paſſion, 
which is looked upon as the moſt amiable belongin 

to our Nature? Had the Firmneſs of our Minds been 
greater, our Compaſſion had certainly been leſs. For 
it is ever found, that as the ſofteſt Metals are moſt 
eaſily diffolved ; ſo the tendereſt Minds ſooneft 
melt into Pity. This, perhaps, is the Reaſon, 
why that Sex, whoſe Characteriſtic is by no means 


Strength, are moſt liable to the Impreſſions of this 
afflicting Paſſion. 


Pity, returned Philocles, can hardly be ſaid to flow 
from Weakneſs in the ſame Senſe that you ſuppoſe 
ſocial Affection to do: In the latter, Weakneſs is 
the Attribute of that Subject, from whence the Af- 
fection is ſuppoſed to proceed; Men united, becauſe 
they found themſelves too weak to ſubſiſt in a ſeparate 
State: But in the former, Weakneſs can only be 
the Attribute of that Subject, on which the Paſſion 
is ſuppoſed to operate. It is not the Weakneſs of 
the diſtreſſed Object, but of him who behelds it, 
which produces the ſympathizing Sorrow. Imbecil- 
lity therefore cannot give Riſe to ſocial Inclinations, 


3 | in 
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in the ſame Way you imagine it does to Compaſſion. 
The only Inference, that can fairly be drawn from 
your Argument, ſeems to be, that the Tenderneſs 
of Senſations, or Weakneſs (if you will call it ſo) 
is the Means whereby the Paſſion operates upon any 
Subject: But it does not therefore follow, that it is 
the Fountain of the Paſſion ; or that it is grounded 
on no other Principle in Nature. For why ſhould 
Sopbrenius aſcribe this Suſceptibility, of Compaſſion, . 
to a Weakneſs of Mind? Is it not far more reaſon- 
able to derive it from the quick Feeling of the Sen- 
timents of Humanity, and the ſudden Exertion of 
generous Sympathy ? Examine the Condition of your 
own Breaſt under a lively Senſe of Pity; and tell me 
whether you do not always find, that it gives you an 
exalted Idea of the Generoſity of your Temper, 
when it is touched in this kind and benevolent Way? 
And though it may, perhaps, draw Tears from your 
Eyes; yet they are the Tears of manly Affection, 
and not the Meltings of weak Effeminacy. For 
ſurely, Sophronius, there can be no Weakneſs in 
Compaſſion, purely and abſtractedly conſidered; ſince 
the nobleſt Souls are open to the ſtrongeſt Impreſſi- 
ons of this Kind. Homer, who had a complete 
Inſight into Human Nature, and fo well underſtood 
what it was that gave the finiſhing Excellence to a 
Character, repreſents the Hero of his Poem, the 
great Achilles himſelf, melting into Pity at the Mi- 
ſeries of a venerable aged Monarch, on his Knees 
begging him to reſtore the Body of his Son Hector. 
Nay, he not only makes him relent, but even endea- 


vour to aſſuage the Sorrows of the unhappy Prince, 
with 
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with the moſt tender, as well as rational, Conſola- 
tions [q]. Pity then, in the Eſtimation of this judi- 
cious Poet, who was always true to Nature, is per- 
fectiy compatible with an elevated and ſublime Spi- 
rit. Nay, is it not an Attribute aſcribed even to the 
Deity himſelf ? How then can it be derived from fo 
mean an Original? It is, indeed, a Soſtneſs, but not 
(as you call it) an Imbecillity of Heart. Juvenal, I 
remember, ſomewhere extols it as the beſt and moſt 
lovely Paſſion belonging to human Nature, and the 
diſtinguiſhing Characterſtic of our Species Ir. 


[9] Ada awo gern wgloy yeparla Is yiges abu, 
Ouiliigay roo T6 kan, Woo TE YEYESY® 
kat jy pwmoas t, wipes Wpoonda. 
« From the high Throne divine Achilles roſe : 
«© The rey'rend Monarch by the Hand he rais'd ; 
«© On his white Beard and Form majeſtic gaz d, 
« Not unrelenting. Then ſerene began 
« With Words to ſooth the miſerable Man.“ 
Iliad xxiv. Pope's Tranſl, 


There is not, as Mr. Pope obſerves, a more beautiful Paſſage than 
this, in the whole Iliad. Homer, to ſhew that Achilles was not a mere 
Soldier, here draws him as a Perſon of excellent Senſe, and ſound 
Reaſon, And it was a Piece of great julgment thus to doferide him 
for the Reader would have retained but a very indifterent Opinion of 
him, if he had no Qualification, but mere Strength. It alſo ſhews 
the Art of the Poet, thus to defer this Part of his Character to the 
Conclufion of the Poem: By theſe Means, he fixes an Idea of his 
Greatneſs upon our Minds, and makes his Hero go off the Stage with 


Applauſe, \ 
Port's Homer, B. xxiv, p. 168. ed. 1736. 
L* Molliſſima corda 
% Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 
« Quz lacry mas dedit, Hac noftri pars optima ſenſus, 
* Secparat hoc nos 
A prege mutorum,” Ju ven, Satyr. xv. 
Vor. I. 'E You 
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You muſt be ſenſible, returned Sophronius, that 
whateyer Notion the Poet might advance to flatter 
Mankind, or beautify his Compoſition ; yet the Ge- 
nerality of the Ancients derived Pity from no higher 
a Source than that, which I have aſſigned. Seneca 
calls it the Fault of a poor puſillanimous Spirit, and 
affirms, that the baſeſt Tempers are moſt ſuſceptible 
of this Paſſion. The wiſe and good, ſays be, will not 
pity,” but he will relieve ; but he will run to the Aid 
of the diſtreſſed. So far is he fromdropping a ſympa- 
thizing Tear with the unhappy; that he is not moved 
even by his own Calamities, but, like a ſolid Rock, 
reverberates the Storm, and ſtands ſecure | 5s]. 


But how does it appear, ſaid Philocles, that Pity 
has the ſame Idea in our Language, which Miſeri- 
cordia had in the Roman ? Perhaps this might mean 
a ſenſeleſs effeminate Conſternation, that ſeizes 
weak Minds on the Proſpect of any thing diſaſtrous, 
and deprives them of the Capacity to relieve the 
Miſery they behold. 


v 6© Compaſſion proper to Mankind appears; 

e Which Nature witneſs'd when ſhe gave us Tears.“ 
% Tig this, the nobleſt Paſſion of the Mind, 
c Exalts our Race above the brutal Kind.“ 


[ej Clementiam, manſuetudinemque omnes boni præſtabunt: miſe- 
ricordiam autem vitabunt: eſt enim vitium puſilli animi ad ſpeciem 
malorum alienorum ſuccidentis. Itaque peſſimo cuique familiariſſima 
eſt. Anus & mulierculz ſunt, quæ, &c. —— Ergo non miſerebitur 
ſapiens, ſed ſuccurret, ſed proderit. Ne in ſuis quidem accidet 


calamitatibus, ſed omnem fortune iram reverberabit, & ante ſe franget, 
&c, Ig SzNEC a de Clem. lib, Il, edit. Dan, Elz. 1672. 


There 
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There is a Paſſage in the Author I juſt now men- 
tioned, returned Sophronius, which makes it evident, 
that he underſtood by Miſericordia, the very fame 
Thing, which we do by the Word Pity. He [t] 
tells us, that a wife Man will look upon a Beggar 
e labouring under all the Diſtreſſes of Poverty and 
Infirmities of old Age, with a Countenance unal- 
< tered, and his Heart unmoved at the Sight of the 
« Calamity.” From hence it is plain, that, in the 
Judgment of this Philoſopher, it was a Weakneſs, to 
be moved and diſturbed with the Miſery of another. 


Cicero is alſo clearly of the ſame Opinion, as may 
be proved from ſeveral Paſſages in his philoſophical 
Works [u]. And though, in ſome of thoſe Places, 
he is giving us the Sentiments of the Stoics ; yet he 
does not heſitate to approve of their Opinion [x]. 
Nay, the very Definition, which both he and Seneca 
give of Pity, is A Diſorder of the Mind ariſing 
from the View of another Perſon's Miſery [y].” 


L] Vultum quidem non dejiciet, non animum, ob æruſcantis alicu+ 
jus. aridam ac pannoſam maciem, & innixam baculo ſenectutem. 
Sed omnibus dignis proderit, & deorum more, calamitoſos propitius 
reſpiciet. SENECA, Ibid, 

[4] Videamus quanta fint, que à philoſophiã remedia animorum 
morbis adhibeantur—variz ſunt curationes ; alia invidenti, alia miſe- 
ranti. Cic xxo, Tuſc. Diſp. lib. IV. p. 231. edit. Ald, Man. & paſſim. 

[x] Sententiis tamen utendum eſt eorum (viz. Stoicorum) qui maxi- 
me forti, &, ut ita dicam, virili utuntur ratione. Ibid. 

[y] Miſericordia eſt ægritudo animi ex alienis rebus adverſis. Ibidem. 
And that by ægritudo he meant a Diſorder or wrong State of Mind, 
is plain from another Paſſage, where he ſay?—— Z gritudo eſt animi, 
adverſante ratione, contractio. Ibid, 218. 


1 Little 
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Little therefore, good Philecles, will a poetical 
Quotation avail, to aſcertain the Sentiments of the 
Ancients; which ſurely are to be drawn from the 
ſober Diſcourſes of their Philoſophers, rather than 
the Raptures and Viſions of their Poets. 


But you ſend me likewiſe to the human Breaſt for 
Conviction in this Point. Why there it is, that I 
find my Sentiments confirmed. When I behold hu- 
man Calamities, I perceive all my Faculties over- 
powered at the afflicting Sight. The Vigour of my 
Mind fails; and I yield, as it were with Reluctance, 
to ſome ſuperior Force. Men of a more refined 
Frame, who entertain exalted Notions of the Dig- 
nity of Man's Nature, may flatter themſelves, that, 

in ſuch a Situation, they feel a Conſciouſneſs of 
generous Excellence : But as to myſelf, I cannot 
triumph in imaginary Greatneſs of Soul, againſt the 
clear Conviction of my Senſes. I freely confeſs, that 
it is nothing but the Weakneſs of my Mind, to 
which I can aſcribe the ſudden Effects, which an 
Object of Miſery raiſes in my Breaſt. 


But think not, therefore, that this is any Deroga- 
tion to the Wiſdom of the Creator. On the contra- 
ry, it ſeems a wiſe Deſign, to have formed us with 
this Imbecillity, that we might be rouzed by a quicker 
Impulſe than that of Reaſon, and forced to give ſpee- 


Miſericordia eſt zgritudo ob alienarum miſeriarum ſpeciem, aut triſ- 
tia ex alienis malis contracta. /Egritudo autem in ſapientem virum non 
cadit, Szxzca de Clementi, lib, II. 


dy 
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dy Relief, that we might as ſpeedily eaſe ourſelves 
of the Anxiety raiſed in us at the Sight of Diſtreſs. 
Thus do our very Frailties and Imperfections lead 
us to Benevolence, and draw us into public and 
private Fellowſhips. Let not then Philocles imagine, 
that I am endeavouring to depreciate either the one 


or the other, when I ſay they are derived from 
Weakneſs and Neceſlity, 


That the former could not ariſe from Affection to 
the Species, ſeems evident, from the ſmall Degree of 
it, which was ever found in the World, and from 
the Animoſities and Contentions, neceſſarily attend- 
ing the Self- appetites under no legal Reſtraints: 
And as to the latter, whilſt Men had no Protection 
and Security from Laws, Self- preſervation muſt 
have been the only Object of their Attention and 
Care. But how was it poſſible, in ſuch a Situation, 
for the undiſciplined Mind to exert her Faculties, and 
plan a Scheme of private Aſſociation, before a public 
was eſtabliſned; from whence alone ſhe could de- 
rive that Leiſure and Safety, which were requiſite 
to. form the more diſtant Scheme ? 


I can by na Means allow, returned Philocles, that 
the Self-appetites were under no Reſtraint, even 
ſuppoſing a Time, when civil Compacts were not 
as yet eſtabliſhed, If Self- affection pleads one Way, 
Benevolence (a Paſſion equally belonging to our 
Frame) pleads as ſtrongly the other: and the latter 


can no more be ſuppreſſed than the former, without 
doing Violence to Nature. 


TY _ 
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But ſee the Force of Truth! whilſt you would re- 
preſent your Species under diſadvantageous Charac- 
ters, you were inſenſibly led into an Argument, 
which demonſtrates Benevolence to he the original 
Growth of Man's Heart, and whe: muſt conſequent- 
ly have drawn him into Society. Pity, you have al- 
lowed, is a natural Paſſion, And what is Pity, but 
Love ſoftened by a Degree of Sorrow, the Meltings 
of a benevolent Heart? This then was the generous 
Sympathy, which knit Mankind together, 2nd blend- 
ed them in one common Intereſt. From hence then 
it appears, that, if Nature did not directly dictate 
Aſſociations to the human Kind, ſhe yet gave them 
ſuch preparative Faculties, as drew them, by De- 
grees, into national Brotherhoods. In this View, 
< ſhe ſeems to have treated us as a Painter does his 
< Diſciples, to whom he commits ſome rude Sketches 
< and Out-lines ; which they themſelves are to co- 
< Jor and complete [z].“ 


The Paſſion of Pity is then a full Proof, that Men 
have naturally a Love for their Species, however it 
may be checked or ſtifled by ſome Counter-inclina- 
tion; which, it cannot be denied, is too often the 
Caſe. Senſible of this Truth, the Legiſlators took 
infinite Pains, and called forth all their Skill, to rouze 


x] ut Phidias poteſt à primo inftitvere ſignum, idque perficere ; 
poteſt ab alio inchoatum accipere & abſolvere : Huic eſt ſapientia fimi- 
lis. Non enim ipſa genuit hominem, ſed accepit 2 natura inchoatum : 
hanc ergb intuent, debet inſtitutum illud, quaſi fignum, abſolvere. 
Cic xxo de Finibus, p. 99. Edit, Ald. Manuc. 
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the dormant Paſſion. This ſeems to be the conceal- 


ed Meaning of what the Poets tell us concerning 
Orphens and his Lyre. ALERTS | 


Thus, in every View, it ſeems evident, that it was 
Affection for the Species, which dre Men into So- 
ciety; and that, without it, they never did, and ne- 
ver can ſubſiſt. For could Nature intend to preſerve 
and propagate the Species, and not maintain Fellow- 
ſhip and mutual Affection? Whence ariſes that 
ſtrict Agreement between the Sexes, in the Care of 
their growing Offspring, but from Love ? And can 
you ſtop here? © How (as I remember Lord Shafte/- 
bury cloſely puts the Queſtion) “ How ſhould Mah 
ci break off from this Society, if once begun? And 
< that it began thus, and grew into an Houſhold, 
ig an inconteſtable Fact. And muſt not this 


<< Houſhold have ſoon grown into a Tribe? that 
“Tribe into a Nation?“ | 


Here | Philocles pauſed—when looking ſtedſaſtly 
on his Friend—O Sephronius, ſaid he, is it poſſible 
you can, in good Earneſt, contend againſt the Reali- 
ty of the kind and generous AﬀeCtions? Is it poſſible 
you cannot diſcover a moral Attraction in our Na- 
tures, which unites Mankind to each other, previous 
to all Conſiderations of Intereſt or Convenience 75 


But I have long ſuſpected, that we are dran into 
Opinions from our conſtitutional Propenſities, as the 
Stream follows the ſeveral Declivities of the Ground, 
through which it flows. Something, perhaps, of this 
; b 4 4 Kind 
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Kind may have given a Biaſs to my Friend's Senti- 
ments, and turned them aſide from that Scheme he is 
oppoſing. But J will not deſpair of reconciling you 
to more favourable Thoughts of the human Kind. 
No Method ſeems more probable to effect this, than 
a Contemplation of Nature in theſe her viſible 
Operations. From her (it is confeſſed) the deſigning 
and imitative Artsderiveall their Energy and Grace. 
And yet- ſhe herſelf, it ſeems, (helpleſs Parent !) is 
deſtitute of all thoſe Charms and Delicacies, ſhe con- 


fers on her acknowledged Offspring] But— 


Iti is very poſſible, interrupted ien, that the 
Opinions of Mankind may be influenced by their 
Tempers. The Fruit, no Doubt, will partake of 
the Nature of the Soil. But Philacles ſhould remem- 


ber, that the ſame Obſervation will ſerve to explain 


the Riſe of his Sentiments, no leſs than mine. I am, 
however, very willing to confeſs, that I am always 
aſhamed of being pleaſed, where I cannot aſſign the 


. Cauſe ; and am extremely apt to ſuſpect my Judg- 


ment concerning any Object, that moves my Paſ- 
ſion. For this Reaſon, I ſhould hardly ſend my Diſ- 


ciple to thESchool of Arts (for there, Philocles, you 
ſeemed to be pointing) for his Inſtruction in the 
Truth of ſevere Philoiophy. A good Picture, a well- 
executed Statue, or a fine Style, give me (ſo far as 


I am able to diſcover clearly their reſpective Beauties ) 


ſome Degree of Pleaſure. But when the profeſſed 
Admirers, the Connoiſſeurs in theſe ſeveral Arts, talk 
of their nameleſs Graces, their certain inexplicahle 


| Delicacies, and I know not what other fine I erms, 


of 
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of which they themſelves do not pretend to explain 
the Meaning; there, I confeſs, I am left behind, 
and reſerve my Rapture, till l receive my Conviction. 


For tell me, Philocles, what is this Delicacy, ei- 
ther in the Arts or Conduct of Life, which you are 
conſtantly extolling in ſuch high Strains, and with 
ſuch an Air of Earneſtneſs, as if you were perſuaded 
that there is ſomething in it real and ſubſtantial ? 


Philocles was going to reply; when a Servant in- 
formed them that Supper was upon the Table. How- 
ever, intheir Way to the Houſe, he took Occaſion, 
from the beautiful Scenes they paſſed, to throw out 
ſome general Reflexions in Support of his favourite 
Doctrine: for he was determined to omit no Oppor- 
tunity of drawing his Friend into the Love and Study 
of Refinement ; the Diſregard to which Accompliſh- 


ment, he looked upon as the chief Deficiency in the 
Character of Sophronius. 


DIALOGUE 
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S Sophronius is an early Riſer, he was amuſing: 
himſelf in the Library, before Philocles was 
yet ſtirring. But his Friend, perceiving it 

now Day, ſoon followed bim thither, being unwil- 

ling to loſe any Opportunity of enjoying a Conver- 
ſation, in which he found himſelf often inſtructed, 
and always entertained. | 


How happy (ſaid Philocles entering the Room) 
how happy would it be for the faſhionable World, 
were they as well acquainted “with this ſweet Hour 
tc of Prime,” as you, Sephronius, are, who ſeldom 
ſuffer the Sun to riſe upon you in Bed ! 


Rather, replied Sophronius, how much happier 
would it be for the World in general, would certain 
active Spirits be perſuaded to flumber Life away 
ſince they wake but to purſue their Ambition, or 


vent their Impertinences, and riſe only to embroil 
or miſlead Mankind. 


Undoubtedly, ſaid Philocles, if many of thoſe, 
whoſe Actions fill our Hiſtories, or whoſe Specula- 
tions 
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tions ſwell our Libraries, had paſſed their whole 
Lives in profound Sleep ; the World would have 
been obliged to them for their Repoſe, but can now 
only lament that they were ever awake, 


I was reading the other Day (continued he) a 
Treatiſe upon Bees : 'The ingenious Author, ſpeak- 
ing of the dormant State of Inſects, mentions an Ex- 
periment he had made, of extending that Period of 
their Exiſtence far beyond its uſual Duration, even 
to ſome Years. If this Philoſopher could ſo improve 
his Experiment, as to make it applicable to his own 
Species, might not the Diſcovery be turned ta very 
fingular Advantage ? 


For my own Part, returned Sophronius, were I 
Maſter of ſuch a Secret, I would rather apply it to 
the miſtaken Speculatiſt, than the falſly ambitious. 
The Sons of Turbulence can only affect their unfor- 
tunate Contemporaries; and the Miſchief they do, 
generally ends with their Lives. But the Puzzlers 
and Perverters of Truth and Science are pernicious, 
perhaps, to ſeveral Generations, and diſturb the 
Repoſe of the World, many Ages after they them- 
ſelves are removed out of it. The firſt Eſſay, 1 
would make of my ſoporific Art in the literary 
World, ſhould be upon the Critics, a Tribe of Mor- 
tals, in the Republic of Letters, more ſubverive of 
its Peace and Intereſt, than —— | 


. Hold, good Sophronius I I doubt, your Cenſure is 
now growing too general. Some low and petulant 
Spirits 
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Spirits, I confeſs, have brought a Reproach upon 
the Name of Critic ; but the Art in itſelf certainly 
deſerves Eſteem. No Man can poſſeſs that Talent 
in its true Extent, or exerciſe it to full Advantage, 
without being Maſter of ſomething more valuable 
than Ariſtotle or Longinus can teach him. He muſt 
have a certain quick Feeling of Delicacy in Arts and 
Manners ; which no Rules will ever be able to im- 
part, where Nature has denied. 


"Hardy, Philecles, will you be able to bring me 
over to mor@ favourable Sentiments of this Critic- 
ſcience, by making Delicacy a neceſlary Ingredient, 
For by all that I could ever diſcover of the true Eſ- 


ſence of that Quality, as it is applied either to the 
Operations of Art, or the Conduct of Manners, it 


owes its whole Exiſtence entirely to Fancy ; and 
when I hear a Man recommended as a Critic of 


great Nelicacy, I immediately conclude him a Per- 
ſon of high Enthuſiaſm, 


Do you really think then, Sophronius, that Deli- 
cacy, whether conſidered as a Faculty of the Mind, 
or as an Effect of Art, is nothing more than the 
Raptures of warm Imagination, entirely unſuppor- 
ted by any Principles of Reaſon ? 


I will not venture to pronounce, anſwered Sophrs- 
nius, of the Clearneſs of other Men's Ideas ; and, 
perhaps, the nice Refiners in Taſte and Genius may 
have Conceptions, to which common Languagecan- 
not ſupply adequate Terms, But of this I am ſure : 


whenever 
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whenever they talk upon the Subject; either they 
reſolve Delicacy into a certain Fe ne ſpai quoi, or 
elſe explain it in ſo vague and unpreciſe a Manner, 
as to leave the Matter abſolutely undetermined, to 
a Mind that cannot embrace any Principle, but 
what it clearly apprehends. 


However looſely, replied Philocles, this Term may 
have been uſed heretofore in our Language ; or how 
much ſoever it is ſometimes depreciated by a miſtaken 
Application both in Writings and Converſation; yet 
with the moſt approved Authors amongſt us, it ſeems 
now to have obtained a determinate Meaning, and 
is always mentioned by them as an high Quality, and 
the finiſhing Excellence of Compoſition and Manners, 


As no Man, Philocles, is more clear in his Con- 
ceptions than yourſelf; poſſibly J may receive that 
Satisfaction from you, which J have in vain ſought 
tor elſewhere. Tell me then, I intreat you, where- 
in this Quality, according to your Notion, conſiſts, 


Delicacy, replied Philocles, is good Senſe ; but 
good Senſe refined ; which produces an inviolable 
Attachment to Decorum and Sanctity, as well as 
Elegance of Manners, with a clear Diſcernment and 
warm Senſibility of whatever is pure, regular, and 
polite ; and, at the ſame Time, an Abhorrence of 
whatever is groſs, ruſtic, or impure, of unnatural, 
effeminate, and over-wrought Ornaments of every 
Kind. It is, in ſhort, the graceful and the beautiful 
added to the juſt and the good, 8 


According 
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According to this Account, ſaid Sophronius, De- 
licacy ſeems to be exactly the ſame Thing, that Ur- 
banity was among the Romans. 


When that illuſtrious People, anſwered Philocles, 
had ſpread their military Fame over the World, and 
ſubdued all the Nations around; they then turned 
their Attention to the Embelliſhments of Life. Their 
Succeſs was equal to the Vigour of their Attempts ; 
and they ſoon learned to poliſh their Language, re- 
fine their Pronunciation, cultivate Humanity, and 
adorn their Manners. A Lelius and a Scipio [a] 
aroſe, and tranſplanted liberal Wit from Greece; 
which afterwards grew and proſpered with a Bloom 
and Vigour ſcarce inferior to what it drew from its 
native Soil. 


Rome was now become. the Seat of Elegance, as 
well as Empire: nor were her Eagles more dreaded, 
than her Refinement was admired, The Attainment 
of theſe Accompliſhments, they ſtyled Urbanity ; as 


they were the peculiar Characteriſtics of the diſtin- 
guiſhed Inhabitants of this imperial City. 


This I take to be the genuine Acceptation of that 
Word amongſt the ancient Romans, It feems to have 


[a] Scipio tam elegans liberalium artium omniſque doctrinæ et aue - 
tor et admirator fuit, ut Polybium Panztiumque præcellentes ingenio 
viros domi militizque ſecum habuerit. Neque quiſquam hoc Scipione 
elegantius intervalla negotiorum otio disjunxit, ſemperque inter arma ac 
ſtudia verſatus, aut corpus aan, aut animum diſciplinis exercuit, 


V. PAT ERC. I. i. c. 13. 
been 
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been confined to the Qualities I have mentioned, 
and never applied to the fine Arts, as Delicacy is 


with us, and therefore differs from it only as a Part 
from the whole. 


To admit for the preſent, ſaid Sephronius, that all 
thoſe Ideas are juſtly comprehended under the Word 
Delicacy, which you have collected in your Deſcrip- 
tion—Yet by what Criterion is this Property in any 
Subject to be tried? In this Operation of the Facul- 
ties, which we call Reaſoning, the Mind examines 
the Objects, as they ſtand in Reality: and for our 
Direction, there is always a Standard in the Nature 
of Things. But is this the Caſe with regard to what 
Connoiſſeurs call Amiable or Delicate? Beauty and 
Pleaſure are nothing but an Agreement between the 
Object and the Faculty. What then can determine 
a Man's Approbation or Diſlike in theſe Points, 
but the peculiar Caſt of his Mind ? 


Though it ſhould not be poſſible, anſwered Philo- 
cles, preciſely to fix the Criterion you are enqui- 
ring after; yet would it not neceſſarily follow, that 
there is abſolutely no ſuch Thing? Several Inſtan- 
ces mightbe mentioned, wherein the Mind, has un- 
doubtedly, a certain fixed Rule by which it judges ; 
when, nevertheleſs, it is not able to explain poſi- 
tively, in what that Rule conſiſts. 


Will not a true Judge in Painting, who has been 
long.converſant among the noble Remains of that 
charming Art, be able to diſtinguiſha Copy from an 

Original ? 
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Original ? And would not you, Sophronius, venture 
to give your Teſtimony, in a Court of Juſtice, to _ 
your Friend's Hand-writing ? And yet, were you, 
or the Connoiſſeur I juſt now mentioned, to be aſked 
by what Criterion you were able to determine ſo af- 
ſuredly in the reſpective Caſes before you; neither of 
you, moſt certainly, would be capable of aſcertain- 
ing, to the Satisfaction of the Enquirer, that Stan- 
dard in your Mind, by which you formed youu ſe- 
veral Judgments. 


But the Standard, by which we are to be guided 
in the Affair of Delicagy, is no doubtful or chimeri- 
cal Notion :; it has a real and ſure Foundation. 


Nature has implanted in us an internal Senſe; 
which gives us a juſt Perception of the Relation be- 
tween our Faculties of apprehending, and the Ob- 
jects preſented to them. We are framed in ſuch a 
Manner, that ſome Actions, Ideas, or Forms, which 
occur to us, as neceſſarily excite Satisfaction and 
Delight, as others create Diſtaſte and Averſion. 
When we look upon a beautiful Picture, the Mind 
immediately recurs to Nature ; and finding a certain 
Agreement between its own Ideas of Beauty, and 
the Repreſentation which ſtands before us, it in- 
ſtantly acknowledges the ſimilar Graces, and re- 
cognizes the true and proper Standard. 


The Criterion then of Delicacy in any Action or 
_ Compoſition, is the ſure Feeling and Conſciouſneſs of 
its Conformity to a like natural Senſation within us, 
operating neceſſarily on the Mind, the very Inſtant 
Vol. I, 2 that 
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pretiended'dy every Individual. It is the very ſame 
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that the kindred Forms or Ideas are exhibited to us. 
This Senſe and Taſte of Beauty may, indeed, like all 
our other Faculties, be greatly improved. by Diſci- 
pline and Exerciſe; as on the contrary, for want of 
ther, it may be * impaired. But ſtill, it is evi- 
dent, that this diſcerning Power is born with us, and 
is as certain a Principle, as any belonging to our Na- 
ture. For do we not ſee, that even Infants are de- 
lighted with the firſt View of a round Ball, and 
prefer it to a leſs regular Figure ?. The untaught 
Mind diſcovers a Sympathy between the Ideas and 
Objects, and caſtly diſtinguiſhes the fair and ſhape- 
ly, from the irregular and deformed. 


Hardly, faid Sephronius, can this internal Senſe 
be looked upon as a ſure Criterion; fince Men's 
Notions are fo widely different, that what raiſes the 
Idea of Beauty in one, may have a contrary Effect 
upon another, 


This kind of Objection, wma Philackes, may 
be urged with equal Force againſt the Evidence even 


of mathematical Demonſtration. Though the Phi- 


Joſopber has evinced the Truth of a Propoſition by 
the moſt infallible Deductions of Reaſoning ; yet 
there may be ſome particular Minds, which, either 
through a Weakneſs of their Faculties, or the Inter- 
vention of wrong Ideas, cannot feel the Force of his 
Concluſions. But this, you know, is no Argument 
againſt the Truth and Certainty of the Reafoning : 

The Demonſtration is no lefs clear, though not ap- 


in 


— 
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in our preſent Enquiry. It cannot, with any Shew 
or Reaſon, be inferred, that there is no ſuch Thing 
as Beauty, or no Critcrion to aſcertain it, becauſe 
ſome particular Minds do not feel the one, or appre- 
hend the other, If a Diſpute ariſe, ws appeal to 
Nature and the common Feelings of Mankind, and 
do not heſitate to affirm, that what appears beauti- 
ful to one, will generally do ſo to another; if his Fa- 
culties are right, and his Attention fair and impartial, 


Who ever denied the Beauty of the Venus de He- 
dicts ? Or does any Man ſay, there is not a a diſtin- 
guiſhed Delicacy in the Works of thoſe inimitable 
Artiſts, Raphael and Guide? Some Conoiffeurs may, 
It is true, give the Preference to the former; and 
ſome, perhaps, be more charmed with the latter; 
or they may differ in the Degree of Merit to be aſ- 
cribed to this or that Particular Performance; but 
ſtill they all agree that Grace and Elegance are 
the CharaCterifiics of both theſe Maſters. This is a 
Point, which never has been, and never will be con- 
teſted. And whence can this univerſal Conſent a- 
rife, but from ſomething certain and uniform in Na- 
ture? From whence, but that inward Senſe com- 
mon to Mankind, which operates with the ſame 
Efficacy upon the Generality of the Species ? 


Nor is this true with reſpect to the imitative Arts 
only ; but it is equally applicable to every Ovjcct 
that prefents itſelf to us, —— 


Look yonder ! (ſaid he, pointing to a View of the 
Thames) what a beautiful Proſpect lies before von! 


& 2 Behold 
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Behold the gentle Glidings of that lovely River! 
See how he winds his full Stream in pleaſing Mean- 
ders, ſteering his majeſtic Courſe through verdant 
Meads, and diſtributing Wealth and Pleaſure, as he 
flows along! Obſerve the numerous Villas which 
adorn his Banks, and are adorned by him !|——All, 
that have ever beheld this Scene of Delight, agree 
in admiring its Charms, and acknowledge that the 
delicate Ideas here raiſed in their Minds, are per- 
fealy correſpondent to their natural denſe of Love- 
lineſs and Grace, 


Nature then is the Standard- and Afcertainer of 
Delicacy. To her Tribunal the Defenders of Beau- 
ty make their Appeal ; to her Sentence they final- 
ly ſubmit their Cauſe. 


The great Maſters of Criticiſm have, indeed, up- 
on very juſt Grounds, been eſteemed by all impro- 
ved Nations, as proper Regulators of Taſte; and 
therefore a Deference is due to their known Rules 
and eſtabliſhed Meaſures. But this Difference is not 
founded on the Authority of their Names, but on 
the Juſtneſs of their Obſervations and Reaſonings. 
And on this Account they have ever been looked up- 
on as infallible Guides, to prevent the Mind from 
deviating out of the plain Paths of Nature. 


Granting, returned Sophronius, that you have 
pointed out a proper Standard for the Trial of Beauty 
in the imitative Arts; will the ſame Rule ſerve for 
the Delicacy of Good breeding? This ſeems to depend 


entirely 
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entirely upon prevailing Cuſtoms, which are of ſo un- 
ſettled a Nature, that they are ever varying with the 
Complexion of Times and Climates. What is looked 
upon as polite in one Age or Country, is, you are 
ſenſible, eſteemed the Reverſe in another. How then 
can there be any ſettled Principle, to direct our Judg- 
ment concerning a Thing ſo vague and incenſtant ? 


That Part of good Manners, replied Philocles, to 
which you here allude, relates only, I ſuppoſe, to 
certain Forms and Ceremonies. And as far as theſe 
are abſolutely indifferent in themſelves, and have no 
other Value but what they derive from the faſhion- 
able World; to that Standard alone (wavering and 

uncertain as it is) we muſt be content to refer our- 
ſelves in this Caſe. But yet ſurely there are many ex- 
terior Obſervances and Forms of Behaviour, in 
which we may clearly diſcover a Comelineſs or Ine- 
legance, that ariſes manifeſtly from a Conformity or 
Unſuitableneſs to the Nature of Things, to common 
Senſe, and an inbred Feeling of Decorum. If this 
were otherwiſe; on what Principle do we claim a 
Right te draw Compariſons between the Politeneſs 
of different Countries, and give the Uſages and 


Cuſtoms of one, the Preference to thoſe of another ? 


But however this may be; yet the more eſſential 
Points of Delicacy in Manners are clearly aſcertained 

by our internal Senſe, and are therefore invariably 
the ſame in every Age and every Climate. 


Suppoſe a Man, for Inſtance, to be ſollicited by 
his Friend to do him a good Office, or lend him Af- 


2 3 I ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance in Diſtreſs. After great Importunity he 
yields to his Entreaties, but with ſuch a ſullen Air, 
and reluctant Countenance, as mult offend evenithe 
Receiver.—VV ho would not feel the Odiouſneſs of 
granting a Requeſt with ſuch Circumftances of Iu- 
decency ? Suppoſe another Man conferring a Favour 
with ſuch a plealing Chearfulneſs and humane Ad- 
dreſs, as makes the Giver appear to be the Perſon 
obliged— In this Caſe, it is impoſſible for any, but 
the mcKt brutal and degenerate, not to be ſenfible of 


the Comelinefs of ſuch a Demeanor, and applaud 


this amiable Manner of heightening the V alue of a 
generous Action. 


In ſuch Points of Behaviour then as 0 which 
are the moſt material Parts of Good - breeding, we 
have the ſame Rule to form our Judgmeats, as in 
the imitative Arts, They depend not on the Caprice 
of Faſhion, or the varying Complexion,of Times 


and Climates ; but are ſounded on that internal 


denſe of Decarum, that univerſal Humanity, com- 


mon and natural to all Mankind; which is the 


Ground of our Love and Hatred, the Guide of our 
Approbation and Diſlike. 


If we proceed farther, and extend our Enquiries 


to Things of higher Importance, to the nobleſt and 
moſt eſſential Beauty, the Purity of a motal Conduct 


That Culture of the Mind, interrupted Sophronits, 
which leads a Man to ſee and feel the Comelineſs of 
Firtur, has undoubiedly a ſure Foundation, and an 
1nfallivle Standard in Nature, And as this kind of 
| 3 Refinement 
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Refinement is bf the higheſt Concern to us, it muſt 
be allowed to have a juſt Claim to our beſt Atten- 
tion and Regard, Bui here, Philocles, I miift top. 
Any thing, beyond this, ſeems to me a Misfortune 
rather than an Happimelt. 


It has been juſtly obſerved, that Men of a deli- 
cate Frame are too ſenſibly affected with the Acci- 
dents of Life. Upon any proſperous Event, their 
Spirits are apt to be elevated beyond all Bounds ; 
And in Advetſity, their Grief pierces !v deep into 
the tender Frame, that it becomes infupportable. It 
is poſſible, perhaps, that in ſome Inſtances they may 
have more lively Enjoynients than Men of a coarſer 
Mould ; bat then they have alſo more pungent Sor- 
rows. S which would have no Effect up- 
on a ſtronger Mind, afflict them to the laſt Degree ; ; 
the moſt trivial Diſappointment, the Omiſſion of a 
Ceremony, a careleſs Word or Geſture, nay even a 
Look, will diſcompoſe their Temper, and caſt an 
heavy Gloom on their Minds, 


This Obſervation, returned Philacles, is founded 
on 1 miſtaken Notion of the true Character of DeF- 
cacy. If fine Senſations are not fapported with ſtron 

Senſe, they dwindle into Effeminaty : nor had eve 

any Mari ah elegant Taſte, who had not allo à ſound 
Underſtaning There is, indeed, in à delicate 
Frame, a certain Degree of Softnefs ; but then it is 
only juſt as muchas ſuffices to prevent the Inconve- 
niences, that attend upon the rough and boiſterous 
Paſions. Something, it muſt be owned, there is in 


24 it, 
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zit, not unlike a feminine Tenderneſs; but no more 
than ſerves to render the Mind ſuſceptible of the fine 
Impreſſions of Beauty, and give Amiableneſs to that 
maſculine Strength, on which adelicate Taſte ſo much 
depends, that it cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt without it. To 
be able to form a right Judgment of Arts and Man- 
ners; to fee and feel their Symmetry and Proporti- 
on; chere are, you mult be ſenſible, ſo many Views 
to betaken in, and ſuch Variety of Circumſtances to 
be compared; ; that it is impoſſible any one can ar- 
rive at true Refinement, who has not ſtrong natural 
Abilities. There may, it is true, be good Senſe, 
where the Exquiſiteneſs of Taſte is wanting: but 
there can be no exquiſite Taſte without good Senſe. 
That Frame of Mind, therefore, which you repre- 
ſent as labouring under all the Inconveniences of nice 
and tender Senfations, I can by no Means allow to 

| have any fair Pretenſions to the Character of Genuine 
| Delicacy ; ; which is never attended withthoſe Conſe- 
quences, that flow from an Imbecillity of Paſſions. 


Werel to allow this, returned Sophronius, yet De- 
licacy, according to your own Idea of it, is certainly 
liable tomany unhappy Conſequences. Let me men- 
tion one; which, I think, ſhould very much abate a 
Man's Ardour of obtaining this Quality, As it has 

ſuch an inyiolable Attachment to every thing that 
$* 1s elegant and polite; and ſuch an Abhorrence of 
e Ingleganceand Coarſeneſs [s]; it muſt neceſſarily 
deprive a Man of that great Satisfaction in Life, the 
Frequency of ſocial Enjoyment. Seldom will he be 


able to find Company adapted to his Taſte; his Ex- 
| 2 Vide p. 302. ſupra, 
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pectations 
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pectations run high; and the Fund to ſupply them is 
extreme ſcanty, How few are there, who ever aim 
at ſuch Refinement ! How much fewer, who attain 
it! The Generality of Men muſt therefore be diſa- 
greeable and irkſome to him: and he will very rare- 
ly meet with one, from whoſe Society he can receive 
any tolerable Degrree of Entertainment. 


What then has he gained by this faſtidious Nice- 
neſs ? He has refined himſelf into a Diſinclination to 
be pleaſed with the Intercourſes of almoſt all around 

him, and the ordinary Satisfactions of his Being. For- 

ſaking therefore, his own Kind, he reſolves, in a Fit 
of Spleen, to ſequeſter himſelf from the World, as 
being too delicate to live amongſt ſuch uncultivated 
Mortals. But in vain does he ſeek Redreſs from So- 
litude: for, by this Eſtrangement from human Com- 
merce, he contracts, by Degrees, ſuch an inveterate 
Peeviſhneſs and Severity, as imbitters his whole Life 
and ends, perhaps, at laſt in a ſettled Miſanthropy. 


This, Philocles, may prove, and, I doubt not, has 
often proved, the Conſequence of cultivating ſuch a 
Delicacy of Sentiment. 


And is this a deſirable State? Is it any Symptom 
of a ſound Habit? On the contrary ; are not theſe 


the ſad Indications of a vitiated and diſeaſed Conſti- 
tution of Mind? 


How different is the State of that Man, who is not 
over- nice and curious in his Demands of ſocial In- 
* tercourſe ! As he has not raiſed his Ideas of human 
Nature to an immoderate Height, he is content to 
take Mankind as he finds them, with Allowances to 


5 their 
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their Foibles and Imperfections. And, as he has not 
refined his Senſations into an Inaptitude of being 
pleaſed, he can ſcarce converſe with any of his Fellow- 
creatures, without ſome Degree of Entertainment. 


That Refinement then, which robs a Man of thefe 
ordinary Satisfactions, is ſurely rather to be avoid- 
ed than purſued : and a Temper even the moſt in- 
ſenſible to every Beauty and Grace, is far prefer- 
able to a Diſpoſition fo hard ts be pleaſed, and which 
Tan be fo ſeldom gratified. 

If this Delicacy of Taſte, replied Phileles, narrows 
the Circle of our Friendſhips, it certainly renders them 
more perfect. An Indifference to the Company and 
Converſation of the many, will add Strength nd Du- 
ration to our particular Attachments. It is very true, 
4 Man of an unrefined Frame, how ſtrong ſoever his 
Senſe may be, is not nice and exact in ſelecting his 
Acynaintance : almoſt any are fufficient to anſwer 
his Demands. ſuch a Man has not Senſations fine 
enough to make an Election; and has therefore no 
Friends, becauſe he has no Delicacy. But is that a 
deſireable State of Mind which exclades one of the 
greateſt Ornaments and Joys of human Life? It muſt 
be owned, that he who has digeſted his Obſervations 
on Mankind, and formed his Mind to an Excellence 
and Elegance of Sentiment, cannot take any great 
Delight in mixt and undiſtinguiſned Company; and 
will Nee be inclined tolimit his Friendſhips and 

.cquaintance. But his Affections, being thus cir- 
cumſcribed within narrow Bounds, will conſequently 
riſe to an bigher Pitch, than if they were more diffuſ- 


ed. This is ſo far from Wening, that it increaſes, the 
Ardour 
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Ardour of our Enjoyments: and, if it diminiſh the 
Number, it heightens the Value of our Friendſhips. 


I will not deny, that the Cultivation of refined 
Sentiment may give a Man a Diſreliſh to the gene- 
ral Turn of Converſation. Whenever therefore he 
cannot find ſuch Society as is adapted to his Diſpo- 
ſition, why ſhould he be cenſured for ſtepping aſide 
from the beaten Track of Life, to indulge in ſe- 
parate Thought, and the calm Delights of Selk. en- 
joyment? This ſurely is a Meaſure rather to be ap- 
plauded than condemned; and what every ſenſible 
Man would purſue in ſuch a Caſe: for, 


— in fel, | 

Oft felt to feveet retired Salitudes 

Where, with her beſt Nurſe, Contemplation, 

She plumes her Feathers, and lets grow her Wings ; 
W hich, in the various Buftle of Reſort, 


Were all too ruffied, and fometimes impaired [c]. 


Let him not remain too long ſequeſtered, but re- 
turn in proper Time to mix again with the World; 
and his Conduct can neither be deemed incanfiftent 
_ with ſocial Affection, nor have any ill Effect upon 

bis Temper. If indeed he extend his Love of Re- 

tirement ſo far, as abſolutely to exclude himſelf 
from Society, I cannot undertake his V indication. 
He is gone beyond the Point of Perfection, and is 
| therefore indelicate. 


Sophronias attended very earneſtly to theſe Obſer- 
vations of his Friend, and ſeemed, by his. Counte- 
Nance, to be almoſt convinced in this Point. 
leI Mita Camus. ef 

After 
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After a Pauſe——Suppoſe, ſaid he, I ſhould al- 
low your Reaſonings to be juſt, in this Particular; 
and that the Delicacy of Taſte in the Choice of 
Friends may, perhaps, be an Happineſs rather than 
a Misfortune ; yet I am ſtill doubtful, whether this 
Quality in general be a neceſſary Attainment, For 
after all that you have ſaid, or can poſſibly urge far- 
ther on this Subject, I am perſuaded, that good 
Senſe, a right Mind, and generous Affection, have 
ſuch a native Comelineſs, that they ſtand in Need 
of no adventitious Ornaments, but, like Diamonds, 

appear to full Advantage, when plain ſet. 


The Diamond, returned Philocles, was poliſhed, 
before it was ſet. And whatever Value it might have 
in its rough State ; it had certainly no Beauty, till 
it came from the Hands of the judicious Artiſt, 
Thus it is with Senſe and Virtue : they are Jewels 
indeed, even when rough and unadorned : but ſure- 
ly their Merit is more attractive, and they command 
a much higher Eſtimation, when they are ſet off 
with ſuitable Embelliſhments, 


Hence it was that Socrates, the wiſeſt and beſt of 
all the Grecan Sages, tempered the Harſhneſs of 
Precepts with an Air of Pleaſantry; well knowing, 
that, to pleaſe, was the ſureſt Way to perſuade. He 
therefore ſtript Philoſophy of her uncouth Attire, 
and gave her a more graceful Mein. 


Our chief Buſineſs in Life is indeed to forng juſt 
Sentiments, in order to produce ajuſt Conduct. Yet 
ſomething ſtill is wanting; ſome additional Grace, to 
make Truth and Virtue opernto with full Succefs, 
both with reſpect to ourſelves .and our Fellow-crea- 

| tures, 
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tures. They may, it is true, procure us the Eſteem, 
but will not be able to gain us the Love of Man- 
kind, without an Happineſs of Manner. 


It is with great Juſtice Sophronius ſets ſo high a 
Value on the generous Affections: but, valuable as 
they undoubtedly are, yet, if they be not accompanied 
with a certain Grace, they will neither have the Merit 
nor Efficacy of Benevolence attended by Delicacy. 


It is your Humour to run down every thing, that 
tends to Refinement. Yet, from many Inſtances, 
you muſt allow me to ſay, that you are not, in Re- 
ality, ſo great an Enemy to it, as you affect to ap- 
pear, No Man confers a Favor with a better Grace, 
Extend your Refinement farther, and you will find it 
no leſs uſeful. in the momentous Atfairs of Life, 
Truth and Virtue are, in theſe Caſes, what Foun- 
dation and Strength are to an Edifice : they give 
Solidity and Support. But, if Symmetry, Proportion, 
and ſuitable Decorations, be not added, you cannot 
boaſt of a complete Structure. 


In every View, Sophronius, it is evident, I think, 
that the Refinements and Elegancies of Life not only 
render Men more agreeable and amiable to one an- 
other, but are alſo conducive to the greateſtand high- 
eſt Purpoſes. For this Reaſon, perhaps, the Author of 
out Frame has made us ſuſceptible of the Pleaſures of 
Imagination; that we might be the more readily gain- 
ed over to the Intereſts of Virtue; when we thus find, 
that the Way to her lies through the Paths of Pleaſure. 


This ſeems to be the excellent Deſign, and this is 
ever found to be the conſtant Effect, of genuine Deli- 


cacy. 
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When it conſpires with Virtue, its Influence 
is as ſurely felt, as its Lovelineſs is readily acknow- 
ledged : like mingled Streams, they become more 
foreible by being united. 

Fhus it is, that theſe mutual Friends confirm and 
ſtrengthen each other's Intereft, Delicacy allures Men 
to Virtus; and Virtue aſcertains and ſupports Delica- 
. Tho Connexion between them is ſtrong ; the 
Harmony perfect; and the Effects anfwerable, 

But do we not fee many, returned Sophronius, diſ- 
tinguifhed for the Elegance of their Taſte, both in 
Arts and Manners, who, at the ſame Time, are in- 
| ſenſible of moral Beauty, and utter Strangers to the 
Senſations of in ward Harmony and Proportion? 


It is no uncommon Thing, anſwered Philocles, for 
Men to live at Variance with themſelves, and in Con- 
tradiction to their own Principles. This muſt be the 
Cafe of thoſe; who cultivate the exterior Embelliſh- 
ments of Life, whil{ their Minds lie wafte and neg- 
lected: For what is that Prineiple, on which they 

their Entertainment and Pleaſure of refined 

Taſte, but a Senſe of Symmetry, Order, and Pro- 
portion in Nature ? They cannot then but be ſenſible, 
that there is ſucha Thing as Beauty in the Mind, as 
well as in the outward Forms; and the latter how- 
ever valuable in it{elf, yet, when compared with the 
former, is but of a ſubordinate. and lower Degree. It 
is poſſible that the Elegance of their Fancy in the in- 
ferior Kind may haue engroſſed their Attention, and 
made them overlook the ſuperior Worth of the other; 
eſpecially where ſome unfubdued Paſſions concur to 
help on the Miſtake or the Force of inveterute Habit 

has 
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has taught them to ſtop at the low. Attainment of 
ſubaltern Beauty, But when Fancy is ſatiated, and 
Reaſon has Leiſure to operate, they muſt, in the 
philoſophic Hour, perceive the Abſurdity of admir- 
ing Exterior Symmetry, without recurring to the 
Interior, the more eſſential Beauty. Whilſt there- 
fore they act in Oppoſition to theſe Suggeſtions of 
the Mind, they muſt unayoidably be unhappy. 


Your Obſervation, ſaid Sophronius, brings to my 
Mind an Aﬀertion, which I find maintained by many 
of the celebrated Ancients and Maderns ; © that 
« the high and genuine Taſte (as they call it) of the 
de polite Arts never reſided in the Breaſt of an im- 
« moral Man.” They imagined it impoflible for 
one, who was. impure in his Actions, to be refined 
in his Senſations : ſince, in their Eſtimation, the 
fame Faculties and Diſpoſitions, which would lead a 
Man to diſcern and reliſh the Charmsof Arts, would 
neceſſarily incline him to taſte and admire the De- 
lights of a regular Conduct; betwixt which, they 
thought, there was an inſeparable Connexion. But 
this is one of the fanciful Maxims of enthuſiaſtic Ge- 
nius; and Inſtances might be produced, whleh incon- 
teſtably demonſtrate the Falſhood of the Aſſertion. 


When you conſider, replied Pbilocles, what a ſtrong 
Diſpoſition there is in Mankind, to vilify thoſe, whoſe 
extraordinary Talents lift them up to the Notice and 
 Admiration of the World, you will be very tender in 

giving a decilye Sentence in the Caſe. But if we take 
the Objection in its ſtrongeſt Light, will a few In- 
ſtances of Deviation overthrow a general Maxim ? 


Still 


ſ 
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Still it may be true, that the Study of the fine Arts 
naturally leads to the Love of Virtue. When a Man 
has given himſelf up to theſe engaging Speculations; 
they take ſuch full Poſſeſſion of the Heart, that he is 
not at Leiſure to lend an Ear to the Calls of Ambi- 
tion, or the Demands of inordinate Self-pafſions., 
And as theſe grand Inciters of Vice are thus happily 
ſilenced, he is more likely to hearken to the Suggeſ- 
tions of Virtue, and incline more readily to every 
Duty of Benevolence and ſocial Regard, 


Upon the whole, from the beſt and cooleſt Tudg- 
ment I have been able to make, I cannot but be of 
Opinion, it very rarely happens, that a Man of a 


true refined Taſte in Arts and Literature, is not, at 


leaſt, an honeſt Man. He may now and then, per- 
haps, be betrayed into ſome little Slips and Miſtakes 


in his Conduct; but theſe Unwarineſſes do not 
darken the whole Character, nor give any juſt 
- Grounds to fix upon him the Imputation of Immor- 
"ality. Such ſmall Stains and Blemiſhes (as the 


* inimitable Mr. Addiſon obſerves) die away, and 
„ diſappear, amidſt the Brightneſs which ſurrounds 
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But the Bell has rung for T7. — Come, 


good Sophronius,—the Ladies will grow impatient. 


The END of the Fixsr VoLuMe. 
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